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THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 
By  IIenry  Martyn. 


Peace  has  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
peace  wins  her  victories  by  far  the  most  potent  in  these  modern  times  is  the  press. 
It  is  in  the  United  States  that  this  great  growth  has  reached  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. American  newspapers,  acting  on  and  being  reacted  upon  by  the  national 
development,  have  reached  an  astonishing  excellence  as  news  sheets  pure  and 
simple,  far  outstripping  the  papers  of  all  other  countries  in  this  respect.  With  the 
demand  for  newspapers  has  grown,  though  in  a less  degree,  the  taste  for  reading 
magazines,  in  which,  as  it  were,  are  sifted  by  week  and  month  the  more  salient 


— 

Drawn  by  IV.  P.  Snyder. 


From  Harper  s Weekly.  Copyright.  1892,  Harper  Cf  Bros. 


“old  wimsey's  girl/’ 
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interests  of  the  community.  Lastly,  as 
time  passes  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  events  and  their  interdepend- 
ence become  better  appreciated,  the 
final  boiling  down  is  done  in  books, 
technical  and  historical,  and  so  in  no 
small  measure  is  our  experience  handed 
on  to  posterity. 

Side  by  side  with  the  wonderful 
inventiveness  that  has  created  the 
printing-presses  of  to-day  has  gone  a 
similar  ingenuity  devising  the  means 
to  fix  and  similarly  multiply  the  artist’s 
thoughts,  until  artist  and  writer  stand 
on  almost  an  equal  footing  as  regards 
their  reaching  and  influencing  the  pub- 
lic. 

Like  everything  else  under  the  sun,  this  has  been  a growth,  although  a very 
rapid  one,  and  as  with  many  another  necessary  of  our  daily  life,  the  invention  that 
made  it  possible  was  never  dreamed  of  in  connection  with  it.  The  men  of  Paris 
who  scoffed  at  Daguerre’s  sun  pictures  were  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
called  Galvani  the  frog’s  dancing  master — and  whose  ancestors  are  they  ? 

Before  photography  was  called  in  to  aid  the  engraver,  illustration  was  difficult 
for  the  artist,  and  very  unsatisfactory  when  accomplished.  Every  one  is  familiar 


Drawn  by  Kate  H.  Creator  ex.  From  The  Cosmopolitan. 


A GROUP  OF  MODELS. 


Drawn  by  George  Varian. 


From  The  Illustrated  American. 


“the  DEAD  POET  LAUREATE — LORD  TENNYSON.” 


Draw?i  by  M . J.  Burns. 


From  Harper  s Weekly.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  & Bros. 


•‘the  CLIFFS  AT  GRAND  MANAN,  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
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awn  by  Tappan  Adney. 

From  Our  Animal  Friends. 


‘THE  CATBIRD. 


with  the  funny-looking  effects  of  light 
and  shade  and  form  old  wood-cuts  offer 
as  aids  to  the  text.  And  no  wonder. 

The  artist  must  first  draw  his  picture 
on  the  block  of  wood  in  which  it  was  to 
be  cut.  Then  the  graver  turned  him- 
self loose  on  it.  Where  the  artist  had 
put  in  trees,  the  engraver  cut  in  certain 
shaped  lines,  that  he  had  been  taught 
to  use  to  represent  trees.  Where  the 
artist  had  delineated  a man,  the  en- 
graver made  certain  other  shaped  lines, 
designed  to  give  the  best  relief  and 
color  to,  and  always  used  by  him  to 
represent,  a man.  And  so  on  through  the  restricted  number  of  objects  of  common 
interest  likely  to  be  set  down  for  illustrative  purposes  in  those  unhappy  days. 

But  some  gen- 
ius put  a sensitive 
photogr  a p h i n g 
film  on  a piece  of 
boxwood,  and 
photographed  a 
drawing  thereon. 
F rom  that  mo- 
ment the  relation 
between  artist  and 
engraver  began  to 
change  ; until, 
from  the  artist 
being  compelled 
to  turn  his  pencil 
to  suit  the  block, 
and  having  to 
trust  to  the  en- 
graver to  leave 
out  slips  and  not 
put  in  more  than 
he  ought,  and 
being  generally  at 
the  engraver’s 
mercy,  since  his 
drawing  was  de- 
stroyed as  the 
block  was  cut,  the 
engraver  now  has 
to  reproduce  the 
drawing  exactly 
as  to  line  and  con- 


Draivn  hy  A.  Gunn. 


From  Truth. 


“ BEHIND  THE  SCENES.” 
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tour,  and  depends  for  his  repu- 
tation on  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  can  reproduce  the  feeling 
and  style  of  the  artist. 

It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  hope  grew  up  of 
being  able  to  handle  a picture 
by  a purely  mechanical  process 
of  combined  photography  and 
etching,  thus  interposing  no 
personality  between  an  artist 
and  the  public,  and  materially 
reducing  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  realization  of  this 
hope  in  the  half-tone  or  process 
plate  is  of  very  recent  date. 

The  effect  of  these  changes 
in  reproducing  drawings  for 
printing  purposes  has  been 
great  in  many  ways.  The  faith- 
fulness with  which  a drawing 
can  be  rendered  on  a block, 
and  printed  and  disseminated 
nowadays,  has  attracted  artists 
to  the  work  of  illustration  in 
a way  hitherto  unheard  of.  The 
immense  gain  as  an  enrich- 
ment to  reading  matter  has 
made  itself  felt  throughout 


S3 


Painting  by  Percy  Moran. 


From  Demorest' s Monthly. 


Drawn  by  Hugh  M.  Eaton. 


“only  a girl's  heart.’’ 


From  The  New  York  Ledger. 
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Drawn  by  IV.  B.  Davis , 


From  The  New  York  Ledger. 
“the  FINDING  OF  LANCELOT.” 


Christendom  in  a corresponding  increase  in  what  is  termed  the  reading  public.  In 
just  so  much  has  education  been  spread  abroad  and  the  public  taste  and  the 

common  weal  been  ad- 
vanced. So  universal 
and  so  easily  procured 
are  cuts  that  scarcely 
a daily  newspaper  is 
without  its  staff  of  art- 
ists and  plant  for  pho- 
tographing and  etch- 
ing the  drawings.  And 
thus  slowly,  but  surely, 
from  the  crude  and 
often  ill-drawn  and  ill- 
conceived  illustrations 
of  local  newspapers  to 
the  sumptuous  maga- 
zine, is  creeping  into 
the  national  life  an 
artistic  phase  which 
will  be  invaluable  as  a 
factor  in  national  prog- 
ress. 

The  credit  for  most 

„ , of  the  first  part  of  this 

Drawn  by  Francis  Day. 

From  Harper's  Bazar . Copyright , 1892,  Harper  &?  Bros.  cLClVcinCC  in  ciftlStlC 

“puritan  pumpkin  pie.”  achievement  is  due  to 
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the  spirit  of  enterprise  manifested  by  those  in  authority  on  the  two  magazines 
most  closely  associated  with  a national  reputation — The  Century  and  Harper’s.  The 
work  done  by  these  in  guiding  and  helping  wood-engraving  to  its  present  perfec- 
tion is  an  achievement  of  which  the  whole  country  is  proud,  and  for  which  it  owes 
a debt  of  gratitude  it  can  never  repay,  as  by  their  masterly  endeavor  it  is  able  to 
claim  a pre-eminence  in  illustrated  periodicals  over  the  whole  world  beside,  and  is 
influencing  through  these  the  literature  of  the  age  in  a way  impossible  otherwise. 


Drawn  by  A.  B.  Wenzell, 


A MORNING  CONVERSATION.” 


From  Life, 


‘THE  workmen’s  NOONDAY  MEAL  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  FAIR  GROUNDS.” 


“ THE  ATTACK  ON  A BARRICADED  HOUSE.” 
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Not  only  this,  but  the  artistic  genius  of  the 
country  has  received  a stimulus  that,  if  it  should 
be  kept  up,  will  surely  place  Amer- 
ica in  the  front  rank  as  an  artis- 
tic nation,  as  the  demand  for  the 
best  possible  pictures  and  draw- 
ings is  steadily  on  the  increase, 
which,  of  course,  means  the  bring- 
ing out  in  greater  and  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  latent  talent  in  the 
country  as  the  field 
becomes  larger  and 
the  living  becomes 
easier  to  obtain,  and 
the  chance  of  attain- 
ing fame  and  wealth 
greater. 

It  is  to  this  side  of 
periodical  literature 
that  The  Quar- 
terly Illustrator 
will  devote  itself. 

The  number  of  peri- 
odicals that  embel-  Drawn  by  Jamcs  Fagan 
lish  their  pages  with 


From  Truth. 
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illustrations  is  already  very  large,  and  is  ever  growing.  The  artists  whose  labors 
they  employ  are  very  numerous,  far  too  many  for  any  one  not  immediately  in  touch 
with  the  demand  for  drawings,  to  have  any  idea  of.  The  work  of  these  men  and 
women,  in  a great  measure,  makes  up  the  artistic  effort  of  the  country.  And  hence 
it  is  essential  to  any  one  interested  in  that  important  phase  of  progress  to  keep  track 
of  what  is  going  on.  Who  are  the  men  most  in  demand  ? What  new  artists  are 
coming  to  the  front  ? What  effect  are  the  recognized  leaders  having  on  the  work 
of  their  contemporaries?  All  these  queries  are  of  great  interest.  And  to  all  of 
these  The  Quarterly  Illustrator  proposes  to  enable  its  readers  to  give  answer. 


Drawn  by  C.  Car  let  on. 


From  Harper's  Bazar.  Copyright,  1892,  Harper  Bros. 
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Not  these  only,  but  from  time 
to  time  there  appear  articles 
illustrated  from  photographs 
of  some  surpassing  intrinsic 
interest.  To  such  attention 
will  be  directed,  and  the  poli- 
cies of  the  different  periodi- 
cals will  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible reflected  in  an  attempt 
to  make  a trustworthy  record 
of  the  life  and  progress,  or 
retrogression,  of  illustrative 
art. 

As  the  object  is  more  espe- 
cially to  show  the  work  of  the 
illustrators,  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison  new  plates  have 
been  made  directly  from  the 
drawings  furnished,  so  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  may  appear 
from  the  same  level  of  repro- 
duction. 

The  four  leading  illus- 
trated magazines  of  the  coun- 
try are  undoubtedly  The  Cen- 
tury, Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  and 
The  Cosmopolitan,  and  byway 
of  statistics,  which  are  always 
useful  and  interesting,  it  may 


be  pointed  out  that  these 
alone,  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, used  some  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  drawings,  not 
including  initial  letters,  tail- 
pieces, and  maps,  a group  of 
which,  in  themselves,  form 
no  inconsiderable  item,  and 
would  probably  swell  the 
total  number  of  drawings  by 
nearly  one  hundred.  These 
drawings  required  the  skill 
and  labor  of  over  sixty  differ- 
ent artists  for  their  produc- 
tion. 

When  one  remembers  that 
in  addition  to  the  four  maga- 


Drawn  by  E.  E.  Greatorex.  From  Godey's  Magazine. 

“ MR.  ROMAINE  SHUT  HIMSELF  UP  IN  HIS  LIBRARY.” 
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Drawn  by  E,  £.  Greatorex.  From  Godey's  Magazine. 

“TWO  VERY  ELEGANT  GIRLS  LOOKED  DIRECTLY  ACROSS  HER.” 
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zines  named  there  are  such  monthlies  as  The  New 
England,  Munsey’s,  Godey’s,  Outing,  Demorest’s, 

Frank  Leslie’s,  Arthur’s  Home,  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  Wide  Awake,  St.  Nicholas,  etc.,  etc.,  each 
one  in  its  degree  demanding  drawings,  and  then 
turns  and  contemplates  the  weekly  press — Har- 
per’s Weekly  and  Bazar,  Harper’s  Young  People, 

Life,  The  Youth’s  Companion,  Puck,  Judge,  Truth, 

Once  A Week,  The  New  York  Ledger,  The  Illus- 
trated American,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  some  idea  may  be 
gathered  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  the  artists 


and  illustrators  of  New 
York  turn  out  for  the 
press.  And  yet  the  tale 
is  not  half  told.  Surely 
if  Tom  Hood  could  but 
rewrite  his  verses  on  the 
Kangaroo  family’s  dis- 
cussion on  the  training 
of  its  youngest  member, 
the  decision  would  not 
have  been,  “ Let’s  make 
the  imp  a short-hand 
writer,”  but  rather,  let’s 
have  him  taught  to  draw 
and  make  an  illustrator 
of  him. 

As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  from  its 
brilliant  record  and  long 
establishment  in  public 
favor,  wood-engravings 
predominate  in  The  Cen- 
tury, and  are  highest  in 
proportion  next  in  Har- 
per’s, though  St.  Nich- 
olas has  a very  large 
share  of  them,  and  con- 
tains an  even  greater 
proportion  of  engraving 
to  half-tone  than  the 
parent  Century. 

The  frontispieces  of 
these  four  magazines, 
Harper’s,  The  Century, 
Scribner’s,  and  The  Cos- 
mopolitan,for  the  period 


Drawn  by  Alice  Barber  Stevens.  From  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly. 

“at  the  door  of  the  pew.” 


Drawn  by  F.  G.  Attzuood. 

From  The  Cosmopolitan. 

“a  southern  school-boy.” 
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Drawn  by  G.  Jeanniot.  Copyright , 1892,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

“ BOULEVARD  ST.  MARTIN,  PARIS.” 

under  consideration,  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1892,  afford 
characteristic  contrasts.  The  Century  used  highly  finished  engravings  of  portraits 
in  all  three  numbers.  Harper’s  used  only  one  engraving,  did  not  use  a portrait  at 
all,  but  did  use  three  drawings  by  three  of  New  York’s  best-known  illustrators — 
R.  F.  Zogbaum,  A.  B.  Frost,  A.  E.  Sterner.  Scribner’s  used  two  engravings,  one  of 
which  was  a portrait,  the  other  a reproduction  of  a foreign  artist,  and  one  drawing 
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Drawn  by  IV.  T*  S medley. 

From  Harper's  Magazine.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  &r  Bros. 
“it’s  foive  dollars  oi’m  afther  chargin’  yez. ” 


ous  works  that  have  appeared,  but 
rather  to  introduce  the  subject,  and 
familiarize  the  reader  with  the  men 
who  are  doing  this  work,  without 
criticism.  So  the  frontispieces  may 
be  safely  left  without  further  com- 
ment. 

The  artists  who  stand  preeminent 
in  The  Century  during  the  last  three 
months  are  F.  D.  Millet,  Wyatt 
Eaton,  and  Wm.  M.  Chase,  the  three 
chosen  for  The  Century  American 
Artist  Series,  the  selection  of  the 
pictures  for  reproduction  being  par- 
ticularly felicitous.  The  picture  by 
Mr.  Eaton  is  a portrait  of  T.  Cole, 
whose  name  is  famous  throughout  the 
world  as  the  first  of  wood-engravers, 
and  which  very  fitly  appears  in  the 


\> 

Drawn  by  Louis  A.  Holman. 

From  The  New  England  Magazine. 

“ CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL  FROM  THE  BACK  WALK.” 


by  a well-known  New  Yorker 
W.  T.  Smedley,  reproduced 
directly  by  the  half-tone  proc- 
ess. The  Cosmopolitan  used 
one  engraving,  an  unwonted 
circumstance  for  it,  and  two 
half-tones — a portrait  and  a 
drawing  by  H.  S.  Mowbray, 
also  a widely-known  New 
York  artist.  Thus  the  frontis- 
pieces of  the  quarter  stand, 
five  portraits — Dvorak, 
Columbus,  Francis  Parkman, 
Victor  Hugo,  Gladstone — one 
reproduction  of  a Russian 
picture,  and  these  American 
artists  represented,  Smedley, 
Zogbaum,  Frost,  Sterner,  and 
Mowbray.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose in  this  number  to  enter 
into  any  criticism  of  the  vari- 
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same  number  with  the  last  of  the  Italian  Master  Series  that  have  done  so  much 
for  Mr.  Cole’s  reputation. 

Among  those  whose  work  appears  in  The  Century  are  Joseph  Pennell,  W.  Taber, 
Harry  Fenn,  E.  \V.  Kemble,  S.  W.  Edwards,  A.  F.  Jaccaci,  C.  D.  Gibson  (who  seems 
to  have  made  a great  hit  with  his  pictures  for  “ Sweet  Bells  out  of  Tune,”  enjoy- 
ing the  distinction  of  having  “everybody”  talking  about  them),  H.  D.  Nichols, 
and  Malcolm  and  J.  A.  Fraser.  It  is  impossible  to  single  out  the  work  of  any  one 
of  these  men  as  being  superior  or  better  than  the  rest.  Each  one  has  a style 
of  his  own,  that  has  become  a copy  for  hundreds  of  others,  and  each  one  is  recog- 
nized as  being  among  the  first  among  illustrators  ; and  yet  none  of  them  attains 
to  the  dignity  of  having  no  discoverable  style,  though  perhaps  Joseph  Pennell  at 
times  approaches  this. 

Other  names  appear  on  The  Century’s  roll  : Ilya  Repin,  Vierge,  R.  de  los  Rios, 
Claude  Monet,  Leon  y Escosura,  Kappes,  that  show  how  far  and  wide  the  managers 
have  sought,  that  they  might  present  to  their  readers  the  best — the  very  best — 
obtainable. 

Among  other  artists  who  are  represented  are  F.  C.  Jones,  W.  G.  Fitler,  A.  Bren- 
nan, A.  R.  Ross,  Alexander  Sandier,  F.  Leo  Hunter,  N.  J.  Tharpe,  H.  G.  Ripley, 
Theo.  Robinson,  De  Cost-Smith,  L.  Rasmussan.  A.  J.  Goodman  reappears  before 
the  public  with  a couple  of  sketches  of  Massenet,  reminding  us  vividly  of  his  pre- 
vious work  on  The  Illustrated  American,  though  the  reproduction  seems  to  be 
lacking.  These  names,  with  that  of  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  who  has  illustrated, 
and  uncommonly  well  too,  her  own  story  of  “ The  Chosen  Valley,”  complete  the 
list  of  the  artists  employed  to  illustrate  The  Century  for  the  past  quarter. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  illustrations  in  Harper’s  have  been  the  photo- 


Drawn  ly  J.  O.  Davidson.  From  Harper's  Young  People.  Copyright,  i8q2,  Harper  £F  Bros. 
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graphs  of  Mr.  Hut- 
ton’s collection  of 
death  masks.  A 
grew  some  subject, 
but  one  of  very  start- 
ling interest,  reveal- 
ing, as  Mr.  Hutton 
points  out, many  great 
men  “off  their  guard.’’ 

The  contrast  between 
the  faces  of  Napo- 
leon and  Lincoln  is  a 
lesson  in  democracy 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  artists  appearing 
in  Harper’s  are  a dif- 
ferent group  from 
those  of  the  Century. 

Here  we  meet  with 
Reinhart,  Frost, 

Smedley,  Pyle,  Ster- 
ner, Small,  and  many 
others  whose  names 
as  illustrators  are  fa- 
mous. But  if  asked 
to  pick  out  the  pic- 
tures that  pleased  us 
most  in  the  last  three 
Harper’s  we  should 
point  unhesitatingly 
to  the  pictures  by 
Lepere,  of  “Paris 
along  the  Seine,”  and 

“Along  the  Parisian  Boulevards.”  Perhaps  the  great  charm  of  these  pictures 
is,  that  though  wood-cuts,  the  artist  was  his  own  engraver,  and  consequently  we 
have  the  style  and  manner  of  the  sketches  thoroughly  preserved,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  artist  carried  out  as  far  as  such  a consummation  is  possible  in  an 
engraving. 

An  advantage  that  is  rarely  seen  in  engravings  is  this  one  of  preserving  the 
actual  drawing,  and  consequently  leaving  nothing  between  the  reader  and  the 
artist’s  inmost  soul  but  the  stupidity  of  the  one  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  other. 
But  that  it  is  an  overwhelming  advantage  to  half-tones  not  to  have  to  trust  to 
the  ingenuity  and  feeling  of  another  artist  to  get  interpreted  to  the  public  is 
becoming  very  apparent  to  the  illustrators  of  to-day.  And  as  very  few  artists 
indeed  can  be  interpreted  by  a Cole,  it  would  seem  that  the  relegation  of  engrav- 
ing to  portrait  work,  and  the  reproducing  of  photographs  of  a certain  class,  is 
only  a matter  of  time.  However,  comparisons  are  odious,  and  as  we  are  not  criti- 
cising, we  need  not  make  any. 


Drawn  by  W.  A.  Rogers. 

From  Harper's  Weekly 


Copyright , 1892,  Harper  & Bros. 
hank’s  woman.” 
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To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  artists.  Harper’s  affords 
a very  delightful  study  in  the  series  of 
illustrations  that  it  furnishes  every 
month  at  the  end  of  the  book,  begin- 
ning always  with  one  of  Du  Maurier’s 
well-known  drawings.  During  the  past 
months,  drawings  by  Frost,  Sterner,  F. 
O.  Small,  and  W.  H.  Hyde  have  been 
rendered  by  a photo-etching  process,  all 
of  them  in  illustration  of,  or  with  a joke 
attached.  Surely  nowhere  else  so  much 
as  in  contemporary  American  joke  illus- 
tration has  realism  wrought  so  much, 
and  yet  stopped  so  short  of  doing  all 
that  it  should.  Some  day  a Howells  will 
arise  among  the  illustrators,  and  there 
will  be  a great  disturbance. 

C.  D.  Gibson  has  work  in  the  No- 
vember Harper’s,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  he  is  the  only  artist  who  has  work 
in  both  The  Century  and  Harper’s  dur- 
ing the  time  under  consideration. 

Otto  Toaspern  has  a couple  of  very 
engaging  decorative  drawings,  enclos- 
ing poems.  ,And  one  of  the  notice- 
able articles  of  the  month  is  that  on  A.  B.  Frost,  by  Mr.  Bunner,  with  a large 
number  of  illustrations  of  Mr.  Frost’s  work,  and  a portrait  of  him  by  J.  W. 
Alexander. 

Before  leaving  The  Century  and  Harper’s,  mention  must  be  made  of  an  adver- 
tisement that  appeared  in  the  November  numbers  of  both  of  them,  with  two  illus- 
trations, one  by  Wilson  de  Meza,  and  the  other  by  F.  O.  Small.  These  two  draw- 
ings and  the  make-up  of  the  advertisement  are  so  very  attractive  as  to  accomplish 
the  evident  object  of  deceiving  the  casual  reader  into  believing  them  an  integral 
part  of  the  magazine.  Indeed,  many  readers  the  reverse  of  casual  we  know  to 
have  been  so  deceived. 

A different  group  of  artists,  again, 
present  themselves  in  the  pages  of 
Scribner’s,  to  those  whose  work  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  contemporary  Century 
and  Harper’s.  Victor  Perard,  Irving 
R.  Wiles,  Carleton  T.  Chapman,  E.  E. 

Thompson,  and  O.  H.  Bacher,  are  new 
but  familiar  names  ; while  of  those 
we  have  already  mentioned,  Smedley 
and  Frost  are  the  only  ones  repre- 
sented. Alexander  Zezzos,  who  illus- 
trates the  “ Grand  Canal,”  and  is 


Drawn  by  G.  E.  Burr.  From  The  Cosmopolitan. 


“ AN  OLD  CABIN.’' 


Draw7i  by  Wilson  De  Meza. 

From  The  Cosmopolitan. 

“can’t  YOU  REALLY  GUESS  WHY  I FOLLOWED  YOU  OUT 
HERE  ? ” 
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represented  through  engravings,  and  Repin,  who  shares  the 
same  fate,  are  the  foreign  contingent. 

A noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  half  tones  used  is 
perceptible  in  Scribner’s.  While  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  illustrations  used  in  these  three  months,  eighty-six  of 
them  are  half-tone  plates,  as  against  thirty-two  engravings  in 
Scribner’s  ; the  proportion  in  Harper’s  is  one  hundred  and  four 
half-tones  to  seventy-seven  engravings  ; and  in  The  Century, 
thirty-nine  half-tones  to  sixty-four  engravings.  In  The  Cos- 
mopolitan, engravings  are  practically  banished  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  half-tone. 

The  series  most  noteworthy  in  Scribner’s  is  that  of  the 
pictures  illustrating  French  art.  And  it  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  our  readers  to  compare  the  reproductions  of  the  famous 


Drawn  by  Dan  Beard. 

From  The  Cos?nopolitan. 

“ puss  in  boots.1' 

paintings  here,  which 
are  mainly  done  in 
half-tones, with  the  en- 
gravings in  The  Cen- 
tury also  reproducing 
celebrated  pictures, 
and  also  compare  the 
two  styles  of  repro- 
duction side  by  side 
with  the  same  article 
in  the  November 
Scribner’s. 

The  Cosmopolitan 
illustrations  seem  to 
be  based  on  a totally 
different  idea  from 
those  of  the  preced- 
ing magazines.  In 
the  first  place,  as  we 
said,  engraving  is 
scarcely  to  be  found 
in  its  pages.  And 
while  the  work  of 
artists  is  used,  and 
used  largely,  the  main 
bulk  of  the  illustra- 
tion is  culled  from 
photographs,  directly 
reproduced,  and  the 
number  of  illustra- 
tions is  considerably 


Drawn  by  Fred.  Morgan. 


From  Once  A Week. 


“ TEMPORARY  COLUMBUS  ARCH,  CENTRAL  PARK  PLAZA.11 
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greater  in  proportion  to  its 
size  than  in  the  other  maga- 
zines. 

Here,  again,  we  meet  with 
another  number  of  artists 
whose  names  do  not  appear 
in  any  of  its  contemporaries 
during  the  months  under  dis- 
cussion. H.  Siddons  Mow- 
bray, F.  G.  Attwood,  Charles 
Howard  Johnson,  Gilbert 
Gaul,  A.  B.  Wenzell,  Dan 
Beard,  Walter  H.  Goater, 
Alice  Barber  Stephens,  G.  E. 
Burr,  and  K.  H.  Greatorex  of 
Paris,  and  Walter  Crane  the 
Englishman,  are  all  new 
names  to  these  pages. 
Among  those  whose  work  we 
have  already  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  the  other  maga- 
zines, who  also  grace  the 
pages  of  The  Cosmopolitan, 
are  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  Wilson 
de  Meza,  and  Harry  Fenn. 
And  let  us  remark  in  passing, 
that  Mrs.  Stephens  and  K.  H. 
Greatorex  are  the  first  wom- 
en whose  names  we  have 
mentioned  as  illustrators. 

From  these  four  magazines  we  pass  on  to  consider  in  brief  review  a number 
which  do  not  make  the  same  effort  to  present  to  their  readers  drawings  from  the 
hands  of  well-known  men,  or  do  not  find  the  need  of  resorting  so  much  to  the 
direct  employment  of  artists,  but  rely  rather  on  photography  to  supply  their  main 
wants. 

Of  those  that  we  have  reference  to  now,  two  are  new  contestants  for  patronage, 
and  one  only  is  of  long  establishment.  The  New  England  Magazine,  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  a familiar  objecton  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  a well-illustrated 
periodical,  its  chief  feature  being  the  display  of  photographs,  with  which  its  opening 
articles  are  embellished.  The  most  interesting  of  its  contents  during  the  past 
three  months  was  the  article,  with  its  illustrations,  pertaining  to  Whittier,  and 
the  portrait  of  the  poet  that  appeared  as  its  November  frontispiece.  The  artists 
employed  to  make  the  drawings  for  this  magazine  are  not  familiar  to  the  New 
York  magazines,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Lamont  Brown,  who  is  better  known 
as  an  engraver  than  an  artist,  Louis  A.  Holman,  George  H.  Hatfield,  H.  Martin 
Beal,  C.  F.  Wing,  and  Clifton  Johnson  are  the  men  who  did  the  work. 

Munsey’s  Magazine  contains  very  few  drawings,  the  few  that  are  used  being 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  text,  and  not  put  forward  prominently  for  their  artistic 


Painting  by  Alphonse  de  Neuville.  From  Munsey's  Magazine. 
“ THE  DEFENCE  OF  A CHATEAU.'’ 
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merits.  “ Famous  Artists  and  their 
Work”  (a  series,  with  the  French  war 
painter  De  Neuville  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects), “ Types  of  Beauty,”  “ Some 
Stage  Favorites,”  “ Picturesque  Buf- 
falo,” are  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
leading  illustrated  articles,  which  will 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  extremely  well  rendered  in  half-tone. 

The  Californian  comes  to  us,  as  its  name  indicates, 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  show  what  can  be  done  out 
West  when  they  put  themselves  to  it.  Again  we  are 
confronted  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  artists.  H.  H. 
Shirk,  J.  Arroniz,  Dahlgren  Denslow,  Brewer,  Harris,  and 


Drawn  by  Albert  E.  Sterner. 

Frontispiece  from  Harper's  Magazine.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  & Bros. 
“ FORGIVE  ME,  MY  OWN,  MY  MARIETTE  ! ” 


if  ' 

Drawn  by  J.  Carter  Beard. 

From  Demores fs  Monthly. 

“ WHERE  IT  WOULD  CLIMB  SLOWLY 
UP  TO  SOME  TREE.” 


W.  F.  Fenn  are  names 
both  new  and  unfamil- 
iar in  the  Eastern  illus- 
trating world.  Very 
interesting  and  promis- 
ing is  some  of  the  work 
turned  out.  But  The 
Californian  relies  for 
its  attractiveness  less 
on  the  artistic  efforts 
of  the  Coast  people 
with  pen  and  pencil 
than  on  the  infinite 
picturesqueness  to  be 
shown  with  the  camera. 

Among  those  maga- 
zines that  come  for- 
ward each  recurring 
month  with  a wealth  of 
photographs  to  aid  and 
abet  weary  mortals  to 
beguile  the  tedious 
hours,  and  enable  them 
to  absorb  information 
as  a pleasing  process, 
must  be  mentioned 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Mente.  From  Harper's  Weekly.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  Isf  Bros. 

“THE  PYROTECHNIC  DISPLAY  ON  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  CELEBRATION,  1892.“ 


Demorest’s  Family  Magazine.  Here  we  enter  new  ground.  For  Demorest’s  is 
chiefly  for  the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  fills  its  latter  end  with  needlework  and 
fashions  ; the  which,  being  charitably  disposed  both  to  our  male  readers  and 
ourselves,  we  will  skip.  The  photographs,  however,  are  interesting  and  well  worth 

seeing  ; the  drawings,  though 
all  told  are  numerous,  are 
mostly  diagrammatic,  and  only 
a few  of  any  interest  to  us. 
Walter  H.  Goater,  W.  W.  Wal- 
lace, and  W.  P.  Hooper  are 
illustrators  who  meet  us  here. 

Another  magazine  that  is 
designed  chiefly  for  the  ladies, 
isGodey’s;  though Godey’s, too, 
casts  an  anchor  to  the  wind- 
ward, so  to  speak,  in  putting  a 
story  in  its  front  pages,  as 
likely  to  interest  more  sexes 
than  are  the  fashion  plates  at 
the  back.  There  have  been 
but  two  issues  of  the  new 
Godey’s  Magazine  to  date,  and 


Drawn  by  H . Martin  Beal. 

From  The  New  England  Magazine. 


MILAN  CATHEDRAL. 
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the  stories  were  illustrated  by  Wenzell,  whom  we  have  met  before,  and  Eleanor 
Greatorex. 

The  two  papers  last  spoken  of — Godey’s  and  Demorest’s — both  contain  features 
that  we  have  not  seen  heretofore,  in  their  colored  illustrations.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  is  an  attempt  to  represent  colors  as  we  see  them. 

Unfortunately  color  printing  is  in  a very  parlous  condition  just  at  present.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  has  a brilliant  prospect,  which  is  literally  true, 
and  figuratively  so  also,  as  there  is  so  much  room  for  improvement.  In  Godey’s  the 
color  prints  will  doubtless  save  themselves  from  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  many 
by  the  captions  underneath  them,  alleging  that  they  represent  the  leaders  of  fash- 
ion in  the  great  metropolis.  Frank  Leslie’s,  which  is  a fully  illustrated  magazine 
of  great  variety  of  contents  and  illustration,  also  employs  numerous  colored  illus- 
trations interleaved  through  the  advertising  pages.  These  are  mostly  of  foreign 


Drawn  by  J ■ Carter  Beard.  From  Demoresf s Monthly . 

t;  POLLY  AND  POKER.” 


make,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  they  are  just  as  ineffectual  as  the  home-made 
article. 

The  remaining  illustrated  monthlies,  with  three  exceptions,  need  but  little  refer- 
ence to.  Arthur’s  Home  Magazine,  which  hails  from  Philadelphia,  does  most  of  its 
illustration  by  reproducing  photographs.  Sunshine  and  The  Magazine  of  Art  are 
illustrated  with  the  expensive  photogravures  and  etchings,  chiefly  reproducing 
works  of  art  by  famous  painters.  Outing  is  slightly  illustrated.  The  University 
Magazine  and  The  Magazine  of  American  History  use  a few  portraits  and  photo- 
graphs. There  remain  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Wide  Awake,  and  St.  Nicholas. 
Of  the  first  of  these  we  shall  say  but  little.  Frank  O.  Small,  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  and  Wilson  de  Meza,  whose  work  frequently  appears  in  the  New  York 
magazines,  and  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  are  some  of  the 
artists  employed.  Though  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  is  not  profusely  illustrated, 
its  enormous  circulation  makes  its  work  an  important  one. 

St.  Nicholas  and  Wide  Awake  are  both  designed  to  allure  the  young  ones.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  tendency  of  the  times  toward  education,  that  such  care 
and  thought  should  be  bestowed  on  procuring  first-rate  material  for  these  two 
magazines. 
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Naturally,  many  of  the  names  to  be  found  in  the  Century  drawings  reappear  on 
the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas : G.  W.  Edwards,  W.  Taber,  H.  Fenn,  E.  W Kemble  V 
Perard,  are  all  to  be  seen  in  St.  Nicholas.  In  addition  to  these  are  a veritable  host 
of  others,  many  of  them  famous  artists  : R.  B.  Birch,  W.  A.  Rogers,  Dan  Beard,  J. 
Carter  Beard,  H.  A.  Ogden,  George  B.  Fox,  O.  Herford,  J.  O.  Davidson,  Meredith 
Nugent,  W.  H.  Drake,  and  T.  Moran.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  best  men  of 
their  day.  Quite  a number  of  women  artists  appear  here  : Albertine  R.  Wheelan 
Jessie  McDermott,  Alice  Beard,  Elizabeth  F.  Bonsall,  and  Laura  C.  Hills.  ' Does  this 
show  that  the  women  artists 
take  more  interest  in  young 
folks  as  subjects,  or  that  they 
do  not  compete  in  the  more 
open  fields  of  magazinedom  ? 

The  proportion  of  women 
artists  in  Wide  Awake  is  also 
noticeable  : May  Bartlett,  Al- 
bertine R.  Wheelan,  Lilian  C. 

True,  Maria  L.  Kirkland  Kath- 
arine Pyle,  being  among  them. 

Another  point  in  which 
these  two  magazines  agree,  is 
the  paucity  of  half-tone  plates 
in  their  make-up,  and  the  great 
predominance  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

Among  the  Wide  Awake  artists  are  some  whom  we  have  met  before  in  The  New 
England  Magazine,  both  having  their  home  in  Boston.  L.  J.  Bridgman,  C.  F. 
Wing,  are  such.  There  are  others  yet  whose  names  are  known,  but  whose  work  we 
have  not  hitherto  run  across  : Henry  Sandham,  Max  Klepper,  Childe  Hassam,  S.  G. 
W.  Benjamin,  the  ex-Minister  to  Persia,  these,  with  George,  A.  S.  Cox,  Mente,  F.  M. 
Gregory,  Barnes,  Russell,  Maynelle,  H.  R.  Richards,  and  I.  T.  Williamson,  complete 
the  list.  'The  periodicals  noticed  thus  far  are  monthlies,  and  from  the  length  of 
time  that  elapses  between  each  issue,  they  can  gather  together  more  important,  in 
the  sense  of  being  more  matured,  material  than  can  the  weeklies.  The  great  and 
constant  strain  of  hunting  up  the  matter  to  fill  a weekly  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
insure  .unevenness  in  the  work  procured.  In  addition  to  this  disadvantage,  there  is 
the  very  serious  one  of  having  to  print  the  whole  edition  in  a day  or  two,  a feature 
of  manufacture  that  compels  the  printing  of  a weekly  with  a large  circulation  on 
presses  that  work  more  rapidly  than  can  be  allowed  for  the  best  possible  artistic 
results.  This  condition  is  being  changed  with  every  succeeding  improvement  in 
printing-presses,  and  will  doubtless  be  more  or  less  entirely  overcome  in  course 
of  time.  At  present,  however,  the  aim  in  these  papers  is  to  overreach  the  mechani- 
cal difficulties  by  using  material  of  a coarser  fibre,  in  which  minute  defects  will 
be  overlooked  in  the  general  effect,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  appearance 
of  inviting  the  close  scrutiny  of  means  as  well  as  ends,  which  is  rather  sought 
than  not  in  the  more  pretentious  monthlies.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
workmanship  called  for  in  the  illustrated  weeklies  is  open  to  more  competition 
than  that  in  the  magazines.  And  it  is  in  the  weekly  press,  as  a rule,  that  new 


Drawn  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond. 

From  Harper's  Weekly.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  & Bros. 
“an  earthly  paragon. ” 
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illustrators  gain  their  first  appearance  before  the  public  ; at  the  same  time  the  old 
hands  and  best  men  are  also  to  be  seen,  so  that  the  weekly  illustrations  are  even 
more  important  to  critics  and  those  interested  in  the  artistic  work  of  the  country, 
than  are  the  more  carefully  sifted  and  finished  products  shown  in  the  magazines. 

The  last  monthlies  mentioned  were  devoted  to  young  people,  and  to  avoid  any 
more  unnecessary  breaks  we  will 
continue  with  the  two  weeklies 
that  are  dedicated  to  the  youth- 
ful— Harper's  Young  People  and 
The  Youth’s  Companion,  again 
throwing  New  York  and  Boston 
together.  The  latter  of  these 
papers  requires  very  little  men- 
tion. Its  illustrations  are  few 
and  mostly  wood-cuts.  Harper’s 
Young  People,  however,  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  though  it  uses 
very  few,  one  may  almost  say  no, 
engravings.  Some  of  the  fore- 
most illustrators  of  the  day  con- 
tribute to  its  pages.  Howard 
Pyle,  E.  W.  Kemble,  J.  O.  David- 
son, W.  A.  Rogers,  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  M.  J.  Burns,  and  Dan 
Beard  are  names  that  will  be  rec- 
ognized at  once.  Others  there 
are  we  have  not  met  with  before, 

E.  M.  Ashe,  Chester  Loomis,  Val- 
entine Adams,  F.  C.  Gordon,  Al- 
bert B.  Doggett,  W.  L.  Sheppard, 

Maude  Humphreys,  C.  Carleton, 
and  P.  Newell.  Yet  another  and 
another  paper,  bearing  the  im- 
print of  the  Harper  Brothers, 
call  for  consideration — Harper’s 
Weekly  and  Harper’s  Bazar.  Of 
the  Baza^  the  chief  feature  is  a 
full-page  engraving,  always  good, 
sometimes  very  fine,  of  a cos- 
tume by  Worth,  with  a pleasing 
and  pleased-looking  fin  de  siecle 

young  woman  inside  it,  the  engraving  itself  being  of  French  make  often.  The 
Weekly  is  not  to  be  dismissed  so  summarily  and  requires  a special  paragraph. 

Here  are  such  men  as  Frost,  Zogbaum,  P'rederick  Remington,  Thulstrup — it  is 
curious  that  neither  of  the  two  last-mentioned  should  have  had  work  in  the  month- 
lies during  September,  October,  and  November — Nichols,  Small,  and  Perard.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  artists  used  is  very  large,  and  as  we  must  stop  somewhere,  we 
will  leave  the  enumeration  after  adding  a few  only  to  those  already  mentioned — 


Drawn  by  IV.  T.  S medley . 

From  Harper's  Magazine.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  &•  Bros . 
“ POLLY  HARRISON.” 
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R.  C.  Wood vi lie,  M.  J.  Burns, 

A.  B.  Doggett,  F.  H.  Schell, 

A.  Hencre,  Max  F.  Klepper,  C.  Carle- 
ton,  W.  P.  Snyder,  C.  Graham,  etc. — 
closing  most  fitly  with  that  very  much 
abused  and  useful  word  etcetera,  and 
letting  the  reader  determine  which  of 
these  names  are  new  and  which  are 
familiar  to  him. 

There  are  other  weeklies  covering 
the  same  ground  as  Harper’s,  i.e.,  illus- 
trating more  especially  the  men  and 
places  brought  forward  prominently 
by  current  events — such  as  Once  A Week  and  Frank  Leslie’s — that  do  excellent 
work  in  their  way,  but  which  do  not  present  such  a wealth  of  illustrative  drawing, 
and  consequently  have  not  great  claims  on  our  space  just  now.  The  Illustrated 
American  must  not  be  passed  over.  In  the  first  place,  this  paper  makes  a deliber- 
ate attempt  to  present  its  readers  with  high-class  printing  effects,  using  what  is 
technically  termed  a coated  paper,  and  we  understand  the  slow  press-work  neces- 
sary to  the  best  of  printing.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  George  Varian’s  work, 
which  is  so  steadily  called  for  by  The  Illustrated  American  as  to  be  one  of  its 
pronounced  features. 

Puck  and  Judge  are  important  factors  in  a peculiar  phase  of  illustrative  work. 
But  as  the  main  purpose  of  their  drawings  is  forcefulness  and  comicality,  carica- 
ture is  their  most  prominent  characteristic,  and  while  this  is  useful  in  its  time  and 
place,  its  relation  to  Art — with  a big  A — is  remote,  and  we  shall  not  enter  into  any 
analysis  of  its  pages.  For  similar  reasons  we  avoid  many  weekly  papers  “de- 
voted ” to  sport  and  the  stage.  Truth,  which  has  recently  been  converted  into  an 
illustrated  paper,  presents  to  its  readers  highly  colored  pictures  of  a peculiar 
effectiveness.  Charles  Howard  Johnson,  W.  Granville  Smith,  and  A.  Gunn  have  been 
the  chief  contributors  to  this  series,  which  are  caricatures,  indeed,  but  of  ideas,  not 
of  form. 

The  most  important  weekly,  from  an  illustrator’s  point  of  view,  has  purposely 


Drawn  byh  W.  H . Hyde.  From  Harper' s Magazine. 
Copyright,  1892,  Harper  Cf  Bros. 
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been  left  to  the  last.  Life  is  universally  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  pictures 
on  which  it  relies  for  its  popularity  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  on  its  wit  and 
literary  brilliancy. 

Perhaps  the  pages  of  Life  are  a better  place  than  any  other  in  which  to  find 
out  the  stuff  of  which  the  artists  which  contribute  to  it  are  made  of.  In  the  two 
or  three  lines  of  joke  accompanying  each  picture  is  very  rarely  more  than  a bare 
suggestion  of  a situation,  and 
the  artist  is  thrown  entirely  on 
his  own  resources.  It  is  a very 
different  matter  to  fit  an  illus- 
tration to  a couple  of  lines 
than  it  is  to  delineate  a situa- 
tion with  a long  descriptive 
story  to  fix  the  details.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  provoke 
a laugh  with  extravagances, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  be  vul- 
gar. But  to  illustrate  a joke, 
and  to  be  neither  extravagant 
nor  vulgar,  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  do,  and  few 
indeed  are  they  who  can  do  it. 

This  is  what  one  cannot  help 
looking  for  in  Life,  and  that 
one  is  rewarded  at  times  is 
highly  encouraging. 

The  high  aim  set  before 
Life’s  contributors,  and  the 
wide  scope  given  them,  is  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  talent,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  requirements  of 
the  paper  are  such  that  new 
and  unknown  men  are  wel- 
come whenever  any  appear 
with  work  of  merit.  In  this 
way  Life  has  often  been  the 
first  to  receive  and  introduce 
new  aspirants  for  fame  to  the 
public. 

In  the  past  month  among 
G.  Attwood,  A.  B.  Wenzell,  W. 


Drawn  by  Max  F.  Klepper. 

From  Harper  s Weekly.  Copyright , 18 
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the  artists  appearing  in  Life  are  C.  D.  Gibson,  F. 
A.  Rogers,  E.  W.  Kemble,  C.  Carleton,  Wilson  de 
Meza,  and  C.  H.  Johnson,  whose  drawings  have  been  noticed  as  occurring  else- 
where. Of  the  other  contributors  we  record,  Lee  Woodward  Zeigler,  Charles  H. 
Provost,  Van  Schaik,  W.  M.  Goodes,  F.  V.  Chapman,  G.  Bladin,  C.  A.  David,  T. 
S.  Sullivan,  C.  Broughton,  W.  E.  Parker,  C.  H.  Budd,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  and  the 
caricaturists  Woolf,  Chip  (F.  P.  Bellew),  and  F.  M.  Howarth. 


Drawn  by  Frederick  Remington. 
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FIVE  WOMEN  ARTISTS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  Frances  M.  Benson. 

The  colony  of  women  artists  in  New  York  has  established  itself  wherever  there 
is  to  be  found  a good  north  light  among  the  housetops  of  the  long  lane  of  ambi- 
tion, just  off  the  high  road  to  success.  Its  members  are  mostly  young  and 
enthusiastic,  working  for  very  love  of  their  art  ; economizing  with  tea-pot  and 
cracker  jar,  teaching  and  doing  odds  and  ends  of  designing  and  decorating  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  put  by  the  wherewithal  for  journeys  to  the  promised  land 
across  the  sea — the  Mecca  of  all  true  disciples  of  Color  and  Form. 

They  come  from  all  over  the  country,  attracted  by  the  art  atmosphere  of 
certain  quarters  of  the  city  ; the  prospect  of  touching  elbows  with  already  famous 
painters  ; the  frequent  exhibitions  and  noted  sales,  and  the  big  windows  where 
gems  from  renowned  brushes  may  be  studied  without  money  and  without  price. 


From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Rhoda  Holmes  Nickolls. 

“ A STUDY  IN  PINK.” 

The  women  artists  have  a little  world  to  themselves,  partly  because  society 
does  not  know  the  way  to  the  sky  parlors,  nor  understand  the  jargon  of  tech- 
nique, and  partly  because  the  necessity  of  catching  a gleam  of  light  on  the  instant, 
demands  the  improvement  of  each  shining  hour  and  mood.  Work  means  concen- 
tration, and  concentration  means  solitude.  They  depend  on  the  exhibitions  and 
various  stores  to  dispose  of  their  sketches,  because  among  all  their  friends  could 
not  be  taken  up  a collection  sufficient  to  purchase  them. 
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From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls. 

Copyright , 1892,  Houghton , Mifflin  & Co. 

“ VENETIAN  SCENE.” 

Such  a woman  is  Rhoda  Holmes 
Nicholls,  one  of  New  York’s  best- 
known  artists,  although  she  has  been 
here  but  eight  years.  She  is  an  English- 
woman, who  pursued  her  early  studies 
at  the  Bloomsbury  School  of  Art,  Lon- 
don, where  she  won  the  Queen’s 
Scholarship  of  forty  pounds  a year  for 
three  years,  and  an  additional  ten 
pounds  from  her  Majesty’s  private 
purse,  so  pleased  was  that  lady  with 
the  pictures  sent  for  her  approval. 
Mrs.  Nicholls  had  also  the  advantage 
of  three  years  in  Italy,  studying  the 
human  figure  in  the  studio  of  Camme- 
rano  and  landscape  with  Vertunni,  be- 
sides attending  the  evening  classes  of 
the  Circolo  Artistico,  where  artists  of 
all  nations  teach  and  criticise  each 
other.  Here  a Spaniard  gave  her  hints 
of  wonderful  color,  and  a vigorous 


As  they  get  on  in  the  world,  their 
prosperity  is  marked  by  the  addition 
of  dull  old  squares  of  tapestry,  pieces 
of  quaintly  carved  furniture,  a jar  of 
marvellous  mould,  or  an  extra  rug,  and 
on  certain  days  an  effective  light  is 
turned  into  the  studio  and  the  presid- 
ing genius,  in  picturesque  array,  places 
before  congenial  spirits  the  tangible 
results  of  her  inspiration,  and  maybe 
a cup  of  tea. 

When  a woman  steps  boldly  be- 
yond pretty  copying  and  does  work 
that  is  strong  and  imaginative,  she  is 
admitted  to  comparison  with  and  the 
companionship  of  brother  artists  ; she 
may  not  be  elected  to  active  member- 
ship in  the  Water  Color  Society,  but 
she  may  hope  for  honorary  member- 
ship in  that  august  organization,  and 
more  than  content  herself  with  being 
an  officer  of  high  degree  in  the  Water 
Color  Club. 


From  IVater  Color  Sketch  by  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls. 
Copyright , 1892,  Houghton , Mifflin  Co. 

“ VENETIAN  BATHERS.” 
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German  taught  her  tone.  She  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Roman 
Water  Color  Society,  being  the 
second  woman  on  whom  was  con- 
ferred so  great  a distinction,  and 
Queen  Margherita  personally  com- 
plimented her  on  her  studies  of 
Venice,  exhibited  at  the  Annual 
Display. 

Then  she  went  to  Africa  for  its 
wonderful  lights  and  sombre 
grandeur  of  mountains  seen  amid 
cloudless  skies  ; its  stretches  of 
parched  vegetation,  and  its  flat- 
roofed  dwellings  with  arched  doors 
and  enclosed  courtyards.  She  set 
up  an  open-air  studio  among  the 
Kaffirs  and  ostriches,  and  brought 
back  innumerable  sketches  true  to 
life. 

After  a honeymoon  in  ideal 
Venice,  she  came  to  this  country 
with  her  American  artist-husband, 
and  her  water  colors  attracted  im- 
mediate attention  from  the  brill- 
iancy of  their  execution.  Within 
a year  she  received  a medal  in  the  Boston  exhibition  for  a small  picture  of 
“Venetian  Sunlight,”  and  shortly  after,  the  gold  medal  from  the  A.  A.  A.  (Asso- 
ciated American  Artists)  of  New  York,  for  “ Those  Evening  Bells.” 

Mrs.  Nicholls  has  the  rare  talent  of  painting  with  a breadth  of  observation 
and  a strength  of  touch  almost  phenomenal  ; as  one  of  the  judges  remarked  : 
“She  sees  like  a woman,  and  paints  like  a man.”  Her  Venetian  pictures  are 
among  her  finest  bits  of  work,  and  she  did  some  exquisite  illustrations  for  W.  D. 
Howells’s  “ Venetian  Days,”  two  of  which  are  reproduced  on  these  pages.  She 
seems  to  get  the  “ serene,  sunny  moods  of  the  sea  city,”  with  its  transparent 
atmosphere  and  the  still  heat  of  its  unflinching  sun,  and  the  most  vivid  contrasts 
are  made  with  a skill  that  blends  without  obliterating.  Her  pictures  not  only 
appeal  to,  but  they  hold  the  attention,  until  some  hidden  meaning  comes  out 
point  by  point,  and  the  beauty  grows  with  the  beholding. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a certain  personality  of  the  artist  in  any  picture,  and  in 
these  you  find  suggestions  of  a keen  understanding,  a close  sympathy,  and  a touch 
of  motherly  pride  and  love  ; for  the  bright-faced,  sweet-voiced  little  woman  is 
nearly  as  devoted  to  the  children  of  her  imagination  as  to  the  two  babies  play- 
ing about  her  studio. 

Mrs.  Nicholls  is  still  a young  woman,  notwithstanding  the  work  she  has  accom- 
plished, and  she  has  all  the  youthful  capacity  for  viewing  the  world  from  its  bright 
side.  There  is  nothing  gloomy,  nothing  cynical  in  her  treatment  of  subjects. 
Her  pictures  are  not  a daily  grind  for  bread  and  butter,  but  the  exercise  of  a great 


From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls. 
“a  roman  sharp-shooter.'” 
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gift  in  connection  with  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother.  Her  studio  joins  her  hus- 
band’s on  the  top  floor  of  their  cosey  home,  and  the  flaxen-haired  boy  and  girl  are 
not  the  least  of  the  treasures  to  be  found  therein. 

Maria  Brooks  is  another  little  Englishwoman  recently  come  to  our  shores,  and 
the  way  of  her  coming  was  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  fate.  Some 
wealthy  Canadians,  through  their  London  agent,  purchased  several  of  her  pictures, 
and  were  so  taken  with  them  that  they  wished  to  meet  the  artist.  In  their  whole- 
souled  fashion  they  invited  her  to  spend  a winter  season  with  them,  and  suggested 
that  if  she  felt  she  could  hardly  spare  the  time  for  a mere  visit,  she  might  make  it 
a semi-professional  one,  and  they  would  issue  cards  for  a private  view  of  such  pic- 
tures as  she  would  care  to  dispose  of  in  Montreal.  Learning  through  her  solicitor 
that  her  unknown  friends  were  people  of  high  standing  as  well  as  lovers  of  art, 
Miss  Brooks  accepted  their  in- 
vitation, and  has  never  been 
back  to  the  other  side,  except 
on  business.  T here  was  a 
niche  in  New  York  waiting  for 
a portrait-painter,  and  Miss 
Brooks  fitted  it  perfectly.  Her 
likenesses  do 
not  merely  rep- 
resen  t — t hey 
are  the  people 
before  her.  She 


From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls . 
“a  decorative  figure.” 


has  the  faculty  of  painting  a man  at  his  best — of 
catching  and  transferring  to  canvas  the  expression 
friends  love  to  see.  “ You  have  a hundred  faces,”  she  told  a subject  one  day, 
“and  every  time  you  come  you  bring  a different  one.  Now  we  will  talk  awhile 
until  you  get  around  to  the  one  I want  ; ” and  there  she  sat,  easel  in  hand,  chatting 
away  about  her  pictures,  her  glossy  green  parrot,  anything,  everything,  until  the 
young  lady,  unaware,  lost  her  self-consciousness,  and  the  desired  expression  could 
be  deftly  introduced  into  the  picture.  She  says  the  hands  have  as  much  char- 
acter in  them  as  the  face,  and  are  really  more  difficult  to  do  well,  because  the 
sitter  is  seldom  willing  to  give  the  same  time  for  them  as  for  the  head.  Just  now 
she  is  doing  a series  of  little  girl  pictures,  full-length  but  very  tiny — just  a dash  of 
vivid  coloring  and  a suggestion  of  a childish  whim. 

It  is  to  a child  that  she  owes  the  turn  her  life-work  has  taken.  She  had  been 
in  the  South  Kensington  school  five  years,  designing,  decorating,  illuminating  ; no 
woman  student  there  had  ever  stood  so  well  in  perspective  and  anatomy,  and  she 
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had  won  gold,  silver,  bronze,  national,  and 
local  prizes  beyond  count,  but  had  no  definite 
line  of  work.  A copy  of  her  “Angel  Heads” 
attracted  a lady  who  wished  a picture  of  a 
little  son,  and  though  Miss  Brooks  had  never 
painted  a portrait,  nothing  would  do  the 
mother  but  that  the  small  boy  should  be  made 
to  appear  as  angelic  as  possible.  The  result 
was  that  the  artist  was  overwhelmed  with  nine 
orders  at  once  for  portraits,  and  of  these  seven 
were  afterward  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
Her  work  was  exhibited  for  fourteen  successive 
years  at  the  Academy,  until  now  she  is  content 
to  show  it  in  her  roomy  studio  in  The  Sherwood. 

Marie  Guise  Newcomb  is  the  only  woman 
in  -this  part  of  the  country  who  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  painting  animals,  and  abroad  she  is 
known  as  the  Rosa  Bonheur  of  America.  She 
studied  horses  and  dogs  under  Shenck,  the  ani- 
mal painter  of  Paris,  and  sheep  with  Chaielliva, 
and  does  a bit  of  landscape  now  and  then  as 
a divertisement  or  a background.  She  is  a 
great  lover  of  animals,  and  spends  hours  at  a 
time  among  them,  familiarizing  herself  with 
their  moods  and  habits. 

At  an  up-town  riding  academy  a box-stab 
was  given  her  for  a studio,  and  wealthy  owners 
gladly  tied  their  high-bred  horses  to  the  door- 
post for  her  to  study.  Mrs.  Newcomb  paints 
a horse’s  portrait  as  seriously  as  Miss  Brooks  would  do  a bishop’s,  and  with  as 
much  relish ; and  as  her  sisters  in  art  study  anatomy  of  the  human  form,  so  did 
she  dissect  quadrupeds  in  her  mother’s  conservatory,  a quarter  or  a half  at  a time. 
She  was  fortunate  in  having  a friend  in  the  lady  owner  of  a stock  farm,  and 
together  they  investigated  the  secrets  of  animal  construction. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  animals  subdued  by  civilization,  Mrs. 
Newcomb  decided  to  go  to  Arabia  and  study  the  wild  horses  and  the  perfect  Ara- 
bian steeds.  She  spent  a winter  in  Algiers,  adding  to  her  collection  sketches  of 
Bedouins  and  camels.  It  is  against  the  Arab’s  religion  to  be  pictured,  and  their 
fear  of  it  is  greater  than  of  the  Evil  Eye,  consequently  they  distrust  the  people 
who  pretend  to  paint  merely  the  picturesque  street  scenes  and  interiors.  Not 
knowing  this,  Mrs.  Newcomb  one  day  attempted  to  copy  a corner  with  an  orange 
stand  and  a toothless  old  hag  guarding  it.  The  old  woman  kept  her  eyes  on  her, 
peaceably  enough,  until  she  got  a glimpse  of  her  scarlet  shawl  going  in  the  sketch, 
when,  with  a lot  of  unintelligible  gabble,  presumably  Arabic  oaths,  she  tore  the 
canvas  from  the  easel,  swung  it  around  her  head  with  incantations,  rent  it,  and 
stamped  on  it  in  the  wildest  fury.  The  innocent  artist  was  frightened  half  out  of 
her  wits,  but  the  gendarmes  were  attracted  by  the  mob  collecting,  and  rescued  her 
from  an  unpleasant  position. 


From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Rhoda  Holmes 
Nicholls. 

“the  knitter.'” 
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From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Rhoda  Holmes 
Nicholls. 

“the  little  maid.” 


The  Arabs  learn  to  speak  some  French 
from  the  military  stationed  among  them,  and 
in  that  way  they  can  converse  with  the  ordi- 
nary traveller.  Mrs.  Newcomb  finally  made 
friends  with  them,  and  was  invited  to  eat  kous- 
kous — a really  palatable  mutton  broth — from 
the  common  bowl  on  the  ground,  with  wooden 
spoons  they  carved  themselves.  The  head  of 
the  family  ordered  the  oldest  of  his  eight  wives 
to  bring  from  a hole  in  the  wall  a piece  of  price- 
less tapestry,  upon  which  the  guest  was  to  sit 
cross-legged  ; and,  after  the  kous-kous,  was 
served  the  delicious  Arabian  black  cafe,  a fine 
powder  with  hot  water  poured  over  it,  nothing 
the  like  of  which  is  imported  to  this  country. 

They  were  much  interested  in  our  country- 
woman’s fashion  of  wearing  gold  ornaments 
in  her  teeth,  and  explained  to  her  very  care- 
fully what  their  custom  was  in  such  matters. 

They  also  wanted  to  stain  her  fingers  from  tip 
to  middle  joint — a mark  of  very  great  distinc- 
tion— assuring  her  that  it  would  never  wear  off. 

From  such  inside  experiences  as  these  Mrs.  NewcomD  made  a quantity  of  valuable 
sketches,  such  as  are  seldom  secured  by  the  artist  traveller.  From  Algiers  she 

went  to  the  oasis  of  Biskra,  travel- 
ling by  night  in  a seven-horse  dili- 
gence on  account  of  the  heat.  The 
nights  were  as  light  as  day  from  the 
white  sand  and  thickly  starred  sky, 
and  while  out  in  the  desert  she 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  Arab’s 
love  for  his  horse.  He  watered  and 
fed  the  animal  before  seeking  his 
own  rest,  and  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  mutilating  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  as  of  beating  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  journey,  or  of 
“bobbing”  the  beautiful  mane  and 
tail  in  ugly  British  fashion. 

The  first  picture  Mrs.  Newcomb 
— then  Marie  Guise — sent  to  the 
Paris  salon  was  a golden  haying 
scene,  with  sturdy  farmers  and 
strong  Brittany  horses,  and  to  her 
great  joy  it  was  accepted  and  well 
hung.  Her  greatest  work,  as  she 
considers  it,  is  entitled  “The  Work- 
Horse’s  Need,”  and  is  of  life-size 


From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Rhoda  Holmes  A icholls. 


‘ A SUMMER  BOY. 
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From  Painting'  by  Maria  Brooks. 


SHELLING  CORN. 


Fro vi  Painting  by  Maria  Brooks. 


HUSKING  CORN. 
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heads  of  four  horses  drinking  from  a street  fountain.  This  picture  represents 
several  months’  close  work,  and  into  it  she  has  put  all  her  love  of  the  animal  and 
knowledge  of  its  nature.  The  eager,  thirsty  beast,  forgetting  the  heat  and  the 
weight  of  the  load  harnessed  to  it  in  the  craving  for  water,  and  the  grateful,  satis- 
fied animal  waiting  for  the  word  to  toil  on  again,  are  shown  with  almost  human 


From  Painting  by  Maria  Brooks. 

“ PORTRAIT  OF  FATHER  HOWES.*’ 


pathos  in  the  dumb  faces.  This  picture  is  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  two 
small  drinking  fountains,  as  a special  relief  for  work-horses. 

M rs.  Newcomb  is  a cheery  little  woman,  with  an  easy,  cordial  manner  and  a 
winning  personality — one  of  the  chosen  few  who  gain  the  confidence  of  strange 
animals  and  children.  She  understands  them,  and  they  trust  her. 

When  Mrs.  C.  13.  Coman  began  the  study  of  landscape,  she  supposed  that  all 
good  work  must  abound  in  detail,  but  an  exhibition  of  French  pictures  was  a reve- 
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lation  to  her,  and  she  gradually  came  to  believe  that  detail  was  useful  only  so  far 
as  it  enhanced  the  value  of  the  great  qualities  of  light,  air,  and  space.  She  studied 
in  the  French  schools,  spending  her  summers  in  Normandy  and  Holland,  indulging 
her  intense  love  of  nature  and  outdoor  work.  She  says  her  idea  of  perfect  happi- 
ness is  fair  weather,  some  trusty  colors,  and  a quiet  spot  where  none  can  intrude. 
Of  course  the  indoor  painter  does  not  have  to  brave  the  elements  nor  contend  with 
a constantly  changing  scene,  neither  does  she  have  the  varied  beauty  of  earth  and 
sky  spread  before  her  eyes.  The  Dutch  painters  say  that  half  an  hour  is  all  one 
can  safely  work  at  the  same  landscape,  while  from  still  life  all  one  has  to  take  in 
consideration  is  the  waning  light. 

Mrs.  Coman  has  a sketch  that  was  obtained  under  special  difficulties.  It  was 
her  last  day  in  Holland,  and  she  walked  three  miles  through  rain  and  wind  to  a 
wayside  shrine  standing  between  two  gnarled  old  trees.  The  limbs  of  the  trees 
had  been  blown  one  way  by  the  strong  sea  winds,  and  formed  a slight  protection 
for  the  crucifix,  where 
many  a poor  sailor’s 
wife  had  knelt  implor- 
ing safety  for  the  ab- 
sent one.  The  sketch- 
ers  tied  their  easels  to 
the  trees  and  kept  one 
foot  on  the  palette, 
while  they  put  in  the 
rough  water  for  the 
background  and  out- 
lined the  wind-carved 
crucifix.  The  stormy 
day  harmonized  per- 
fectly with  the  pa- 
thetic subject,  but  bv 
and  by,  when  the  call 
for  home  was  sounded, 
the  wind  caught  easels 
and  trappings,  wafted 
them  out  of  sight  for- 
ever, and  literally 
blew  the  sketchers 
home.  These  interest- 
ing experiences  are 
denied  the  figure- 
painter. 

Shortly  after  Mrs. 

Coman’s  return  from 
abroad,  she  lost  by  fire 
all  the  products  of  her 
six  years’  labor  — 
studies,  notes,  etch- 
i n g s , photographs, 


1 / / 


From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Marie  Guise  Newcomb. 

“ NOONTIME. ” 


From  Painting  by  Marie  Guise  Newcomb. 


LISTENING. 
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From  Fainting  by  Marie  Guise  Newcomb. 

“ PLAYED  OUT.” 


tapestries,  and  bric-a-brac  from  Holland,  Italy,  and  France.  This  was  an  irre- 
trievable loss,  and  she  has  been  obliged  to  paint  entirely  from  memory  all  her 
pictures,  such  as  “ A French  Village,”  “Street  in  Cernay,”  which  have  received 

much  favorable  comment.  Her 
studio  now  is  in  her  Adiron- 
dack cottage,  where  she  gathers 
around  her  friends  and  pupils, 
who,  like  herself,  are  enthusi- 
astic over  the  open-air  and  im- 
pressionist schools. 

M rs.  E.  M.  Scott  finds  her 
inspiration  in  flowers,  and  par- 
ticularly in  roses.  One  of  the 
best  critics  has  said  : “ She  has 
a special  understanding  with 
roses.  They  seem  to  like  to 
have  her  paint  them,  and  look 
their  loveliest  and  tenderest 
for  her.”  At  one  exhibition  she 
had  a spray  of  Mermets,  fresh 
and  dewy,  in  exquisite  tones 
of  pink,  placed  in  a vase  that 
came  from  a cardinal’s  collec- 

Drawn  by  Marie  Guise  Newcomb.  . . 

From  Our  Animal  Friends.  tlOll  111  SUllIiy  Italy,  tllC  bllllSn 

“waiting.”  gray  of  the  pottery  melting 
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From  Painting  by  Mrs.  C.  B Coman. 

“a  FLORIDA  ROSE  GARDEN.’* 

into  the  delicate  color  of  the  roses.  At  the  Boston  exhibition  her  cluster  of 
stately  peonies  in  a glass  pitcher,  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  end  wall,  was  observed 
of  all  observers  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  treatment. 

Mrs.  Scott  says  her  first  attempt  at 
drawing  was  the  copying  of  fashion 
plates,  because,  when  she  was  young, 
pictures  in  the  family  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  even  chromos  were  scarce. 
It  is  the  memory  of  her  early  struggles 
that  impels  her  to  help  ambitious  young 
girls.  Having  no  daughters  of  her  own, 
she  takes  her  pupils  to  her  summer 
home  in  the  Fishkill  hills,  where,  from 
May  until  October,  1,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  they  work  together  on  views 
in  the  surrounding  valleys,  or  from 
flowers  culled  from  her  old-fashioned 
garden.  Max  goes,  too,  and  welcomes 
visitors  to  the  mountain-top  studio  with 
the  same  dignified  grace  that  he  shows 
New  York  friends.  Max  is  only  a cat 
but  he  has  learned  a thing  or  two  from 
association  and  travel  ; he  is  a very 

From  Painting  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Coman.  ~ Cultivated  Cat,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Scott  does  the  most  of  her  pic- 


ii  ADIRONDACK  WOODS.” 
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tures  in  her  summer  home. 

In  the  winter  she  devotes 
the  morning  to  teaching  and 
the  afternoon  to  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  that  go 
toward  the  education  of  an 
artist  in  every  direction. 

They  have  an  entertaining 
little  club  of  a dozen  or  so 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
meet  fortnightly  and  criticise 
unsigned  work.  Of  course 
each  piece  is  torn  to  tatters, 
but  they  are  careful  to  say 
what  they  like  about  it  as 
well,  so  there  is  always  some 
crumb  of  comfort  for  the  artist. 

Mrs.  Scott  has  such  a pretty  studio,  with  its  books,  bric-a-brac,  and  roomy  seats 
built  in,  with  shelves  overhead  filled  with  pottery.  Of  course  there  are  pictures 
everywhere — on  the  walls,  on  easels,  on  the  floor,  leaning  against  anything  that 
will  support  them — even  behind  the  door.  In  one  corner  is  a collection  of  blue 
delft  from  Holland  ; another  is  devoted  to  fragile  glass  in  iridescent  urns  and 
vases  of  quaint  device,  amber  jugs  and  wine  bottles  from  vineyard  lands. 


From  Water  Color  Sketch  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Scott. 
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A PAINTER  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 


By  Perriton  Maxwell. 


HURE  DE  THULSTRUP,  a pen  draughtsman  of  posi- 
tive touch  and  facile  execution,  a painter  of  marked  tech- 
nical ability  in  the  monochromatic  mediums,  an  aesthetic 
industrial"!  closely  identified  with  American  illustrative 
art,  and  a man  well  versed  in  wars  and  travel,  comes  to 
us  from  the  chilly  clime  of  storied  Sweden,  where  he 
was  born,  at  Stockholm,  in  1848. 

Of  Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  personal  character  and  career 
but  little  need  there  be  said  ; it  is  the  character  and  ca- 
reer of  his  art,  rather  than  that  of  the  artist,  which  most 
concerns  the  writer.  It  will  therefore  suffice  to  remark  that  the  youthful  De  Thul- 
strup  received  one  kind  of  education  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Sweden, 
from  which  institution  he  was  in  due  time  graduated  with  the  usual  honors  ex- 
pected of  men  predestined  to  renown  and  riches.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  de  Thul- 
strup  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  larger  school  of  life,  and  began  that  broader 
education  which  is  called  experience,  and  which  ends  only  with  death.  It  was  an 
eventful  period  of  our  artist’s  life  when  he  went  to  bed  one  night  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  Stockholm  and  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  himself  a soldier  entitled  to 
wear  the  imposing  uniform  of  a Swedish  lieutenant  of 
artillery. 

Then,  tiring  of  this  honor,  he  left  his  birthland  and 
journeyed  southward.  After  knocking  about  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Continent  for  a time,  his  military 
predilections  came  to  the  surface  again,  and  asserted 
themselves  so  strongly  that  he  joined  the  French  army 
and  went  to  Algiers  with  the  famous  “ Legion  Etran- 
geres.”  At  this  point  of  his  life  the  future  picturist  of 
American  periodicals  was  quite  convinced  that  he  had 
been  born  a warrior,  and  with  this  conviction  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind,  he  suffered  but  slight  difficulty  in 
finding  an  abundance  of  rare  entertainment  and  con- 
genial employment  during  the  Franco-Prussian  con- 
flicts of  1870-71.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  experi- 
enced some  sudden  revulsion  against  the  grim  carnage 
and  prosaic  business  of  European  warfare,  or  perhaps 
it  was  merely  to  gratify  a long-cherished  desire  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  men  and  things  of  America, 
that  he  set  sail  for  this  country  in  1873.  At  all  events, 
the  trend  of  his  thoughts  changed  radically  as  soon 
as  he  touched  these  shores.  War  and  soldiery  com- 
pletely fled  his  mind,  and  very  soon  after  his  arrival 
here  the  embryo  illustrator  was  installed  as  a student 
in  the  then  recently  organized  Art  Students’  League 
of  New  York.  This  was  the  initiatory  act  in  Mr.  de 
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Thulstrup’s  art  career.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent. that  he  would  have  no  more  of  military 
life  excepting  on  paper  and  canvas.  He  had 
relinquished  his  carbine  for  a stick  of  charcoal  ; 
he  had  abandoned  his  bayonet  for  a brush,  and 
henceforth  his  only  battles  were  to  be  fought 
with  the  none  too  easily  conquered  problems 
of  his  new  vocation. 

Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  life  as  an  illustrator 
really  dates  from  the  publication  of  his  first 
drawings  made  for  the  old  Daily  Graphic  of 
New  York.  He  remained  in  the  service  of 
this  journal  for  several  years,  and  when  he 
finally  severed  his  connection  with  the  Graphic, 
it  was  to  become  a special  staff  artist  for  Frank 
Leslie’s  periodicals.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  this  fact  that  Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  gifts 
of  versatility  and  sound  workmanship  were 
early  displayed  and  early  appreciated.  In  1881 
he  was  engaged  by  Harper  & Brothers  as  a 
general  illustrator  for  their  publications,  and 
by  this  concern  he  is  still  actively  employed. 

Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  black  and  white  productions  are  not  to  be  too  severely  sub- 
jected to  the  critical  analysis  which  may  more  properly  be  bestowed  upon  his 
work  in  color.  And  yet  there  are  but  few  of  his  colored  canvases  that  one  would 
willingly  exchange  for  a single  bit  of  brilliant  technique  from  his  pen  point  or  one 
of  his  spirited  and  broadly-executed  paintings  in  black  and  white.  More  than 
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any  other  illustrator  of  the  day  is  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  a thorough  technician, 
a painter  of  pictures  for  the  press.  His  illustrative  work, 
executed  for  the  most  part  under  high 
pressure,  has  all  of  those  nice  artistic 
qualities  which  the  cultured  eye  first 
looks  for  in  a painting — honest  brush- 
work,  good  composition,  and  large  sug- 
gestiveness— and  seldom  are  these  pri- 
mary paintorial  virtues  wanting.  While 
this  holds  true,  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  the  greater  public  of  artless  folk, 
who  ask  only  that  their  eyes  be  de- 
lighted, find  full  enjoyment  in  the  con- 
templation of  Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  work. 

There  is  a happy  union  of  suave 
subject  and  vigorous  execution  in  all 
he  does.  His  men,  women,  and  horses 
are  well-groomed  and  high-bred. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  their  existence,  but 
you  are  glad  that  they  are  alive,  if  it 


He  is 


Sketched  from  nattire  by 
T.  de  Thulstrup. 
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Sketched  from  nature  by  7. 
de  Thulstrup. 
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is  only  because  they  offered  acceptable  material  for  Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  richly- 
dowered  tools.  It  would  at  first  appear,  if  one  may  judge  an  artist’s  mental 
equipment  by  means  of  his  pictures,  that  here  was  a man  whose  perception  of  life 
is  as  broad  as  Shakespeare’s  own.  But  Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  view  of  life  is  all  upon 
one  side.  He  has  met  many  persons  whose  manners  charm.  His  characters  have 
many  faces,  and  fall  in  admirably  with  their  surroundings.  The  people  of  his 
pictures  are  never  tragic  or  morose  ; they  are  remarkably  well-behaved.  They 
smile  and  bow  and  make  themselves  agreeable  to  each  other  all  the  day,  and  you 
long  to  see  the  spell  of  amiability  broken.  You  cannot  help  wishing  at  times  that 
something  calamitous  would  happen  to  disturb  their  oppressive  equanimity.  Still, 
they  are  such  worthy  persons,  and  their  characteristics  are  so  well  presented,  that 
you  dismiss  the  desire  for  disturbance  as  something  quite  ungenerous,  though 
warranted.  It  would  be  a pleasurable  experience  to  find  in  any  drawing  or  paint- 
ing of  Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  making,  some  show  of  honest  sentiment.  He  seems  to 
be  either  supremely  contemptuous  or  studiously  careless  of  the  subtleties  of 
human  emotion.  It  is  hardly  just  to  assume  that  he  purposely  ignores  what  may 
be  termed  the  sub-surface  qualities  of  a picture— the  psychical  and  sensory  side. 
And  yet  in  none  of  his  picturements,  charmingly  conceived  and  superbly  executed 
as  most  of  them  are,  is  it  possible  to  find  a fleck  of  poetic  feeling. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  has  no  regard  for  what  is  called  the  spirituelle 
or  soulful  part  of  a painting,  and  he  is  not  to  be  condemned  off-hand  for  that  in 
these  days  of  numerous  artistic  dreamers  who  are  without  the  power  to  acceptably 
embody  their  fine  visions  on  canvas.  But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  we  have  the  fact 
unmistakably  fixed  in  pigment  that  the  clever  artist  under  consideration  here, 
elects  to  present  in  his  own  strongly  individual  way  the  common  scenes  of  contem- 
porary life  in  this  and  other  lands  ; the  daily  doings  of  the  best  persons  in  these 

lands,  and  the  whole  presentment  made  surprisingly 
real  and  vivacious  as  to  the  externals  of  things.  In 
the  representation  of  soldiery  and  horses  the  story 
Mr.  de  Thulstrup  has  to  tell  is  invariable,  engaging, 
and  curiously  dissimilar  to  his  renderings  of  other 
animated  subjects.  Especially  in  the  violent  action 
of  the  horse  does  he  display  rare  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  a knowledge  of  equine  peculiarities 
quite  uncommon.  His  horses  trot  or  gallop,  rear 
or  plunge,  balk  or  stand  immovable  but  alert,  at 
the  will  or  whim  of  his  brush  ; this  vital  activity  is 
also  part  and  parcel  of  his  pictures  of  military  life, 
and  one  cannot  refrain  from  inquiring,  when  view- 
ing these  stirring  scenes,  why  some  of  the  same  viva- 
cious movement  and  asserted  feeling  is  not  put  into 
the  artist’s  pictures  of  ordinary  men  of  health  and 
lively  affairs  ? 

Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  talent  for  recording  the 
bright  facts  of  nature  is  unsurpassably  fine,  and  it 
is  with  a deal  of  local  pride  and  self-satisfaction 
that  one  calls  to  mind  that  the  talent  is  a flower 
native  to  our  soil  though  sprung  from  a'n  exotic 


From  a pencil  sketch  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 
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seed.  What  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  lacks  in  divination  and  emotion  he  more  than  liber- 
ally repays  in  profusion  of  themes  and  a never-failing  cheerfulness.  There  is  a 
visual  delightment  in  the  familiar  poses  and  no  less  familiar  faces  of  his  men  and 
women.  Delightful  are  the  grace  and  light-heartedness  of  his  women,  and 
equally  delightful  the  sturdy  build  and  athletic  proportions  of  his  men. 

It  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  mediocre  skill  to  obtain  such  brilliant  effects  with  so 
small  an  expenditure  of  artistic  effort  as  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  is  continually  doing. 
His  is  a consummate  artistry,  inherent  to  his  nature  ; as  truly  of  himself  as  is  his  hair 
or  his  complexion.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  alien  who  comes  to  this  coast  and 
takes  up  with  the  necessarily  unfamiliar  ways  of  our  life,  should  always  retain  ^ 
few  of  his  home-acquired  habits  and  betray  in  one  way  or  another  his  foreign 
birth,  and  that  upon  the  most  momentous  as  well  as-  upon  the  most  insignificant 
occasions. 

But  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  has  been  saved  from  the  common  embarrassment  because 
he  learned  the  artistic  speech  of  the  place  of  his  adoption  before  so  much  as  the 
first  principles  of  his  own  racial  language  of  the  brush  and  pencil  had  been  taught 
him.  Though  somewhat  advanced  in  manhood  when  he  came  across  the  brine,  he 
was  sweetly  unconscious  of  the  eminence  he  was  one  day  to  attain  in  the  field  of 
American  art.  That  he  has  fairly  won  his  way  to  the  top  and  holds  at  the  moment 
a position  among  the  foremost  illustrators  of  the  day,  is  due  altogether  to  his  own 
unceasing  industry  married  to  a singular  acuity  and  vigor  of  pictorial  perception. 
The  firmness  of  his  touch  and  the  charming  idiosyncrasies  of  his  method  were 
taught  him  in  no  school.  His  perfect  drawing  is  purely  the  result  of  observation 

and  practice.  There  are  no  affectations  or  ob- 
trusive mannerisms  in  his  work.  The  pictures 
he  puts  out  of  hand  in  these  latter  days  are  ac- 
curate, clear,  and  frank  expositions  of  objects 
as  they  appear  to  normal  eyes.  He  resorts  to 
no  cheap  subterfuge  of  art,  and  seeks  to  charm 
more  by  his  rugged  sincerity  and  close  adher- 
ence to  natural  truths  than  by  the  subtler 
schemes  of  pen  point  and  brush. 

The  best  work  that  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  has 
done  is  to  be  seen  in  the  long  gallery  of  black 
and  white  paintings  and  sketches  formed  by 
the  recent  volumes  of  the  Harper  periodicals. 
Especially  in  the  larger  supplementary  designs 
issued  with  Harper's  Weekly  do  we  see  him  at 
his  best,  and  are  afforded  a closer  view  of  his 
present  artistic  capacity.  To  say  that  he  will 
perform  many  more  brilliant  feats  of  artistry  in 
the  limited  medium  he  has  chosen  to  employ, 
requires  no  special  gift  of  prophecy.  Such  a 
robust  talent  as  that  which  is  the  happy  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  must  of  necessity 
expand  and  reach  out  after  loftier  things.  He 
takes  life  very  seriously  now,  but  his  serious- 
ness is  that  pf  a conscientious  student  absorbed 


Painting  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 
Traced  from  the  original  by  the  artist. 
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in  his  studies.  We  cannot  complain  of  his  indifference  to  our  pictorial  incli- 
nations. Though  we  get  from  him  nothing  but  the  hard  realities  of  life,  we  get 
them  with  a verve  and  freshness  which  warrant  no  dissatisfaction.  The  most  casual 
examiner  of  Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s  effects  must  realize  that  his  remarkable  precision 
of  handling  and  assurance  of  outline  does  not  come  to  him  by  a succession  of  happy 
accidents  ; the  persistent  la- 
bor and  careful  analytical 
study  he  puts  into  the  sim- 
plest of  his  drawings  would 
make  the  tyro  at  illustration 
gasp  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion. To  what  extent  Mr. 
de  Thulstrup  carries  his 
care  for  absolute  truth,  the 
sketches  and  studies  which 
accompany  this  limited  re- 
view of  his  powers  will 
afford  some  comprehension. 

The  bold  and  free  out- 
lines of  the  young  woman 
seated  on  a camp-chair,  with 
her  back  toward  the  specta- 
tor, is  as  good  an  example 
of  the  artist’s  supple  man- 
ner of  pen-manipulation  as 
could  be  given.  The  close 
studies  of  draperies  in  his 
pencil  memoranda,  and  the 
spirited  action  of  the  me- 
diaeval cavalry-man  and  his 
fiery  mount,  display  the  ver- 
satility of  the  true  illus- 
trator, and  show  what  sim- 
plicity of  style,  coupled 
with  soundness  of  drawing, 
will  do  for  the  depictor  of 
the  ordinary.  Very  much  at 
ease  is  Mr.  de  Thulstrup  in 
his  pictured  environments. 

Whether  he  be  on  the  deck 
of  a transatlantic  steamer,  in  the  brougham  of  a Moneybags,  or  before  the 
belching  cannons  of  fort  or  cruiser,  the  accessories  of  his  illustrations  are 
just  what  they  are  in  reality,  and  not  composed  in  the  studio  for  the  bare 
purposes  of  picturement.  You  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
ever-varying  backgrounds  against  which  his  figures  are  posed.  You  soon  learn 
to  trust  him  in  the  minor  parts  of  a picture  as  you  rely  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  camera.  But  the  difference  between  the  realism  of  the  camera  and  the 
realism  of  art  is  the  difference  between  mechanism  and  thought — matter  and 
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mind — and  when  individuality  stamps  fancy  and  originality  upon  the  thought,, 
comparison  ceases  absolutely. 

The  sphere  of  book  and  magazine  illustration  is  one  which  yearly  widens  and 
gathers  to  itself  complexity.  There  are  few  men  engaged  professionally  in  the  art 
of  illustration  to-day  who  feel  free  to  wander  in  every  path  which  offers  pictorial 
posies  for  the  mere  plucking.  The  art  is  divided  into  specialties  ; this  man  is  at 
his  best  in  character  delineaments,  and  that  one  has  shown  himself  a master  in  por- 
trayals of  marine  life  and  oceanic  episode.  Still  another  illustrator  is  noted  for  his 
skill  in  picturing  the  gay  life  of  the  metropolis,  while  the  man  in  the  studio  next  to 
him  confines  himself  to  suburban  views  and  people,  or  perhaps  portrays  with  ex- 
quisite delicacy  the  doings  of  an  imaginative  world  and  its  fancied  populace.  None 

experience  and  broad- 
trusted  to  run  the  en- 
illustration,  and  those 
liberal  privilege  are 
most  worthy  in  their 
who  would  be  most 
finement  to  a solitary 
main  over  which  they 
will,  absolute  masters 
this  choice  company 
Thulstrup  holds  a 
spected  place,  and 
fessional  compeers 
deeply  deserving  of 
upon  them. 

Mr.  de  Thulstrup’s 
of  t o - d a y — o f the 
thus  domiciled  he  is 
amusement  amid  his 
ings.  From  his  castle 
he  reaches  out  a 
selects  for  his  own 
strong  types  and 
every-day  existence 
as  most  winsomely  appeal  to  the  numberless  delvers  in  current  illustrated  jour- 
nalism. He  is  still  a young  man,  is  Mr.  de  Thulstrup — young  as  artists  go  wTith 
a mind  constantly  engaged  in  conjuring  new  ideas  and  planning  new  campaigns 
in  the  realm  of  art.  Life  has  a favorable  aspect  to  him  now,  for  to  succeed 
in  one’s  calling  and  receive  the  substantial  awards  which  ride  with  success  is 
more  to  the  aspiring  workman  than  all  other  pleasures.  Happy  in  his  life  as 
in  his  art — if  it  be  permissible  or  even  necessary  to  separate  the  two  Mr.  de 
Thulstrup  is  most  deserving  of  congratulation.  Of  his  future  career  as  either  a 
monochromatic  or  multichromatic  artist  one  may  forecast  many  things  agreeable. 
Certain  it  is  that  further  enlarging  his  scope  of  subjects  and  attuning  his  ait  to 
the  deeper  and  more  resonant  chords  of  human  nature,  he  may  be  sure  in  the 
future  of  holding  the  affection  of  the  people  whose  present  regard  for  him  is 
purely  one  of  admiration. 
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PAPER  I. H A R P E R S. 


By  James  H.  Chapman, 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  publisher  of  The  Quarterly  Illustrator  to  publish  in 
each  number  a brief  history  of  some  one  of  our  large  magazines,  considering  that 
they  are  to-day  the  greatest  art  educators  in  existence,  and  that  it  is  interesting  to 
hear  of  them  individually  in  addition  to  the  general  discussion  of  their  merits, 
which  appears  in  connection  with  the  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  various  artists. 

Unquestionably,  the  two  greatest  magazines  published  in  this  country,  and 
probably  in  the  world,  to-day,  are  The  Century  and  Harper’s.  Having  only  the  two 
to  select  from,  the  choice  for  our  first  paper  naturally  devolves  upon  the  older. 


In  the  early  part  of  this  century  John  and  James  Harper,  two  sons  of  a Long 
Island  farmer,  came  to  New  York,  and,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  & J.  Harper, 
commenced  business  in  Dover  Street.  In  1826  two  other  brothers,  Wesley  and 
Fletcher,  became  the  partners  of  the  older  ones,  and  the  firm  became  then,  as  it  is 
to-day,  Harper  & Brothers. 

When  the  firm  employed  fifty  hands  and  worked  with  ten  presses,  it  was  the 
largest  book-publishing  house  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  start,  various  de- 
scendants of  the  members  of  the  original  firm  have  been  admitted  to  partnership, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  six.  In  no  case  has  any  one  other  than  a 
Harper  been  given  this  privilege. 

In  1853  the  building  they  then  occupied  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  one  of 
the  great  fires  of  the  history  of  New  York.  In  rebuilding,  the  desire  for  a fire- 
proof structure  was  so  great  that  the  present  building  was  the  result,  and,  when 
completed,  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  although  it  now 
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seems  to  the  younger  generation 
decidedly  old-fashioned.  It  is, 
however,  typical  of  the  Harper 
family — of  their  entire  freedom 
from  useless  form  and  ceremony 
and  application  to  the  object  im- 
mediately before  them. 

We  doubt  if  a search  through 
the  country  would  disclose  an- 
other factory  of  this  size  in  which 
there  are  no  stairways.  Between 
the  front  and  rear  buildings  there 
is  a court-yard  and  a spiral  stair- 
way, connecting  at  each  floor  of 
both  buildings,  and  this,  being 
made  of  iron,  offers  no  chance  for  fire  to  make  progress. 

In  the  old  days,  Franklin  Square  was  principally  used  for  dwelling  purposes  ; 
that,  however,  gradually  changed  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  what  was  then 
considered  uptown  is  now  downtown,  particularly  for  magazine  publishing.  How- 
ever, things  are  really  as  we  see  them,  and  to  a Harper  it  would  probably  seem  a 
sacrilege  to  suggest  their  moving. 

In  this  connection  would  appear  the  fact  that  most  people  either  write  or  think 
of  things  from  their  own  standpoint,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pugilist  who  addressed 
his  letter:  “ Harper  & Brothers,  opposite  Police  Gazette  Building,  New  York.” 


From  Harper  s Magazine.  Drawn  by  Thackeray  /or  his 
“the  newcomes.” 


Drawn  by  Charles  Parsons . 


Copyright , Harper  Iff  Bros . 
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Drawn  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  Copyright , 1880.  Harper  Bros. 

“‘oh,  ma’am,’  she  sobbed,  ‘you  cannot  help  me.’” 


In  the  study  of  the 
art  movements  in  the 
United  States  for  the 
past  half  century,  there 
can  be  no  better  object 
lesson  than  the  one  ob- 
tained from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  various 
magazines  published, 
commencing  in  1850 
with  the  first  number  of 
Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  which  has 
ever  since  been  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  in 
the  departments  of  art 
and  literature. 

The  conservatism  of 
its  publishers  has 
caused  them  to  adhere 
very  closely  to  the  orig- 
inal cover  design  on 
this  periodical.  Al- 


though it  has  been  at  different  times  remodelled,  their  instructions  to  the  artist 
have  been  so  definite  that  the  little  left-handed  boy  who  sits  upon  the  world  and 
blows  bubbles  at  the  top  of  the  design  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
ambidextrous. 

With  regard  to  this  their  conservatism  has  undoubtedly  been  based  upon  sound 
business  judgment,  for 
it  is  very  questionable 
whether  other  maga- 
zines have  not  had 
their  money-get- 
ting properties  in- 
jured by  continual 
changes. 

In  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume  Harper 
& Brothers  give  the 
promise  of  “ pictorial 
embellishments,”  and 
very  completely  have 
they  fulfilled  their 
promise.  The  first 
number,  June,  1850, 
contains  three  wood- 
engravings,  the  busts 
of  Allison,  Macaulay, 


Drawn  by  Porte  Crayon% 
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Drawn  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  Front  Harper's  Magazine.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  Cf  Bros. 

“clown-‘foh!  prithee,  stand  away.”’ 


and  Prescott,  and  the  fashions  of  the  early  summer  of  forty-two  years 
ago. 

The  first  work  which  attracts  attention  is  an  engraving  illustrating  a paper  on 
Egypt.  It  is  typical  of  the  illustrative  art  of  the  times.  Here  are  Thackeray’s 
sketches  of  “The  Newcomes.” 

For  an  illustration  typically  American,  one  of  General  Dana  H.  Strothers’ 
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(Porte  Crayon)  sketches  to  his  “ Virginia  ” 
is  presented.  Another  illustration  we  give 
is  taken  from  “ In  Holidays  in  Costa  Rica.” 
The  print  appears  in  Volume  XX.  of  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  and  is  entitled  “ The  Czarita 
on  the  Rio  Grande.”  The  mechanical 
work  is  excellent,  the  lights 
and  shades  fairly  accentu- 
ated. The  sketch  itself  is 
worthy  of  mention,  and  was 
drawn  by  Charles  Parsons. 

In  volume  sixty  the  great 
improvement,  the  beginning 
of  a higher  school,  is  per- 
ceptible. The  tentative  time 
has  now  passed, 
the  growth  has 


been  vigorous  and  strong.  Men 
and  women  who  have  since  won  artistic 
fame  figure  in  these  illustrations.  Here 
is  a subject  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  selected 
as  showing  the  delicate  peculiarity  of  his 
work.  It  was  engraved  on  wood,  and, 
therefore,  not  so  autographic  as  another 
of  Mr.  Abbey's  published  recently,  and 
which  we  also  print,  but  which  was  re- 
produced by  photography. 

We  next  have  a W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  For  the  study  of 
the  perching  birds,  the  swaying  blooms,  who  can  excel  Mr. 

Gibson  ? 

Want  of  space  has  prevented  our  showing  any  examples 
of  work  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  Sol  Eytinge,  Granville  Perkins, 
the  Ward  Brothers,  Hoppin  (the  illustrator  of  George  William  Curtis’s 
“ Trumps  ”),  Bellew,  McClellan,  Dopier,  Stevens,  and  others,  whose  names 
were  noted  in  their  time,  and  who  found  a large  portion  of  their  reputation  as 
illustrators  through  Harper’s  Magazine. 

Innumerable  are  the  examples  which  might  be  taken  from  that  vast  library  of 
illustrative  art  found  in  Harper’s  Magazine.  The  creative  powers  of  not  alone  our 
native  artists  have  been  called  upon,  but  foreign  illustrators  of  distinction  have 


“ I.  OLD  STAGE  FORT. 


2.  LEAVING  CHURCH  AFTER  THE  COMMEMORATION  SERVICE.  3-  WATCHING  THE  PROCESSION, 


4.  THE  BALL.  5.  THE  FISHERMEN  S RACE. 
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embellished  its  pages.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  demand  for  what  is  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  distinctive  branches  of  art  arose  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  obliged  to  remain  silent  with  regard  to  illustrators  of  the  present  Mag- 
azine, although  we  show  some  examples  of  their  work,  for  two  reasons  : lack  of 
space,  and  the  fact  that  they  will  all  be  spoken  of  in  due  time  in  other  parts  and 
numbers  of  The  Quarterly  Illustrator  ; but  when  speaking  of  the  artists  whose 
work  is  now  used  by  the  Harpers  for  their  various  publications — the  Monthly, 
Weekly,  Bazar,  Young  People,  and  books— you  include  almost  all  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  even  a fair  reputation  for  themselves. 

In  the  early  days  of  Harper’s  Magazine  the  entire  time  of  a man  as  art  manager 
was  unnecessary,  but  over  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Parsons  was  given  that 
position. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  still  aid  adviser,  although  some  time  since  he  resigned  his  more 
active  duties,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Schell,  now  art  manager  for  Frank 
Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly.  Pie  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Turnure,  now 
about  to  start  a periodical  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Harry  W.  McVicker,  which 
will  be  called  Vogue.  Mr.  Horace  Bradley  is  now  active  art  manager  for  Har- 
per’s, assisted  by  Mr.  Edward  Penfield. 

Although  the  selection  of  artists  and  illustrations  devolves  entirely  upon  the 
Art  Department,  yet  the  fact 'that  you  have  a good  drawing  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  you  have  a good  print  in  your  columns,  and  much  credit  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Smithwick,  who  has  been  with  the  Harpers  many  years,  and 
who  is  now  manager  of  the  Engraving  Department.  To  his  instructions  and 
careful  supervision  can  be  attributed  much  of  the  beauty  and  mechanical  excellence 
of  the  final  result  as  the  public  sees  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  Harper  & Brothers  being  conservative,  but  take  pleasure 
in  noting  one  of  many  grand  exceptions,  which  is  in  the  way  they  are  now  using 
photography  in  the  production  of  their  plates,  striving,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
artist,  to  keep  the  autographic  value  of  the  drawings,  and  as  there  are  very  few 
who  have  used  photo-engraving  for  other  than  economical  reasons,  this  is  the 
more  remarkable.  Their  greatest  advances  in  this  line  can  almost  be  counted  by 
months  rather  than  years,  and  they  are  now  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  show  what 
it  is  capable  of  in  the  way  of  development  on  the  highest  lines. 


Drawn  by  Alfred  Parsons 


“ VILKOFF.” 


Copyright , 1892,  Harper  Bros. 
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Drawn  by  C.  D.  Gibson . From  Harper's  Magazine.  Copyright , 1892*  Harper  Bros. 


From  fainting  by  Edward  Moran. 


leif  ekickson’s  expedition  to  America  in  the  year  iooi.v 
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THE  MORAN  FAMILY. 


By  Frances  M.  Benson. 

( With  previously  unpublished  illustrations  by  most  of  them.) 

“ Nobility  and  genius  run  in  families,”  it  is  said  ; but  in  this  country,  where 
titles  point  to  a man’s  profession  instead  of  his  ancestors,  genius  ranks  higher  than 
any  mere  patent  of  prefix  or  possessions,  and  is  the  real  nobility.  One  man  of 
arts,  letters,  or  sciences  will  raise  a family  from  obscurity;  two  may  immortalize  it. 

The  Moran  family  is  the  most  famous  one  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  divine  gifts  lavished  upon  it  by  the  custodian  of  genius.  There 


are  sixteen  members  of 
scape,  animal,  portrait, 
etchers, and  illustrators, 
these  are  so  near  the 
they  are  known  as  the 
It  is  pretty  generally 
possible  for  an  artist  to 
drudgery  of  labor  is 
genius,  but  the  Apostles 
humblest  branches  of 
it  is  on  record  that 
his  younger  days,  was 
house  the  customary 
mings,  and  that  he  did 
dreamer,  carried  a cam- 
best  known  out-door 
continent  ; and  Peter, 
apprenticeship  with  a 


From  an  original  etching  by  Stephen 
y.  Ferris. 

“ GRANDMA  MORAN.” 


it  who  are  marine,  land- 
and  genre  painters, 
and  an  even  dozen  of 
head  of  their  class  that 
“Twelve  Apostles.” 
believed  that  it  is  im- 
be  practical  ; that  the 
beneath  the  dignity  of 
have  not  disdained  the 
their  calling.  Indeed, 
Edward,  the  elder,  in 
not  above  giving  a 
three  coats  and  trim- 
it  well  ; that  John,  the 
era  until  he  became  the 
photographer  on  the 
the  etcher,  served  an 
lithographer,  drawing 


on  stone  the  foundations  of  flaming  advertisements.  Thomas,  the  student,  was  the 
delicate  boy,  but  his  later  ambition  stimulated  his  strength  to  such  a degree  that 
for  thirty  years  he  has  averaged  twelve  and  thirteen  hours  a day  of  close  work, 
doing — besides  his  work  in  color — as  much  magazine  and  book  illustrating  as  any 
living  man  except  Dore. 

These  four  may  be  called  the  original  Morans.  Their  wives  and  sons  have 
kept  up  the  family  traditions  and  extended  its  numbers  by  taking  up  painting 
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under  the  tuition  of  husband  and  father,  and,  with  the  aid  of  family  criticism,  have 
done  wonderfully  good  work.  The  severest  test  for  a Moran  picture  is  the  family 
conclave,  with  its  abundance  of  expert  objection,  and  occasional  bit  of  friendly 
praise  ; but  in  spite  of  discouragements,  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Moran  studios  that  insures  success. 

The  original  Morans,  being  musicians  as  well  as  artists,  invariably  married  into 
musical  families.  One  wife  has  a magnificent  voice,  another  is  a superb  pianist, 
and  the  children  have  the  genuine  Moran  touch  upon  stringed  instruments.  What 


reunions  this  versatile  family  can  have!  Besides  the  common  meeting  ground  of 
pictures  and  music,  there  is  among  them  a rare  story-teller,  brimming  over  with 
reminiscences  ; they  have  been  the  world  over  and  brought  back  trophies  and 
memories  exhaustless  ; they  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  books  and  the 
makers  of  them.  Most  of  them  have  a close  knowledge  of  stage  people  and  appur- 
tenances, and  have  played  in  small  parts  enough  to  get  the  inner  life  of  that  form 
of  the  representation  of  nature. 

It  seems  very  like  a poetic  dream-life  to  go  into  the  studios  where  velvet-coated 
genius  divides  its  attention  between  a palette  and  a pipe.  There  are  luxurious 
rugs,  priceless  tapestries,  collections  of  swords,  pipes,  and  musical  instruments,  with 


From  etching  by  Peter  Moran. 


“a  summer  afternoon.” 
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here  and  there  a gay  bit 
of  color  or  the  glint  of 
jewelled  glass.  You  will 
notice,  however,  that 
there  are  not  many 
divans  or  lounging 
places  in  these  work- 
shops. The  occupants 
are  toilers  to  whom  the 
eight-hour  system 
would  be  a vacation. 

They  have  made  their 
way  to  the  front  by  no 
freak  of  fortune,  but  by 
constant  application. 

The  elder  Morans  pio- 
neered the  way  through 
discouragements  of  poverty  and  environment ; the  younger  generation,  though 
more  favored  in  the  selection  of  helpful  surroundings,  have  had  to  work  for  an 
individuality  that  would  save  them  from  being  considered  mere  copyists.  “That 
is  why  we  boys  have  cut  loose  from  the  marine  and  landscape  of  our  fathers  and 
gone  in  for  figures,”  said  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  sons.  “We  were  constantly 
hearing  about  ‘second  editions’  and  ‘chips  of  the  old  block.’  People  criticised  us 
according  to  what  our  fathers  accomplished  before  us,  and  from  the  start  we  were 
handicapped  by  the  great  things  expected  of  us.  If  our  names  had  been  Smith 
instead  of  Moran,  it  would  have  been  vastly  easier  for  us  to  make  ourselves  known 
on  our  own  account.” 

In  spite  of  the  artistic  trend  of  the  family,  Edward  Moran,  the  leader  and  teacher 
of  them  all,  does  not  believe  in  heredity  ; he  claims  it  is  all  due  to  circumstances. 
Back  of  him,  so  far  as  anybody  knows,  there  wasn’t  even  a sign  painter.  The 


From  painting  by  Peter  Moran. 


‘ PLOUGHING. 
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From  painting  by  Paul  N ini  mo  Moran. 

“a  siesta.’' 

ancestors  were  handloom  weavers  in  and  about  Lancashire,  England,  and  the 
children  of  each  generation  grew  up  in  the  factories,  with  lives  woven  in  and  out 
with  the  woof  of  the  wTeek’s  work. 

Edward  was  the  eldest  of  fourteen  children,  and  began  to  be  a wage-earner  from 
the  time  he  could  reach  the  web,  as  was  customary  in  that  district.  His  first  lesson 
in  art  was  from  a French  neighbor  who  was  famous  the  country  round  for  decorat- 
ing the  interiors  of  the  modest  homes  with  animals  and  sprawling  vines,  when  he 
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was  not  wheeling  potatoes  to  support  his  fam- 
ily. He  found  time  to  teach  the  nine-year- 
old  Edward  to  cut  marvellous  figures  from 
paper,  and  afterward  to  draw  the  outlines  of 
them  on  walls  and  fences.  Boylike,  Edward 
did  not  stop  there,  but  was  guilty  of  tracing 
them  even  on  the  white  cloth  in  his  loom.  One 
day,  when  his  piece  of  cloth  came  to  the 
measurement  by  hooking,  it  was  found  that 

From  painting  by  Edward  Moran. 

fifteen  yards  had  been  disfigured  with  charcoal 

. “ BELL  BUOY.” 

sketches,  and  the  graceless  weaver,  instead  of 

being  reprimanded  as  he  probably  deserved,  was  dismissed  with  the  advice  to  drop 
the  shuttle  and  take  up  the  crayon  altogether. 

Soon  after  that  the  entire  family  came  to  America  in  search  of  new  fortune  and  less 

crowded  factories.  They  settled  in  Mary- 
land, but  the  prospect  of  a continual  grind 
was  too  much  for  Edward.  There  would 
still  be  no  opportunity  to  study,  nothing 
to  learn  but  machinery.  He  did  up  his  be- 
longings in  one  big  red  handkerchief,  and, 
with  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket,  walked 
to  Philadelphia,  begging  food  as  he  could  by 
the  way.  Then  came  the  tug-of-war  ; with 
no  money,  no  friends,  no  trade  except  the 
despised  one  of  a factory  hand,  it  was  a pro- 
longed struggle  between  starvation  and  the 
determination  never  to  go  back  to  the  loom. 
He  went  to  work  with  a cabinet-maker  and  afterward  in  a bronzing  shop,  and 
to  this  day  the  skilful  artist  is  quite  at  home  with  the  tools  of  those  trades.  Give 
him  a glue-pot  and  a piece  of  string,  and  he  will  accomplish  wonders.  However, 
there  was  no  painting  in  that,  and  he  gave  up  a comfortable  berth  to  take  a job  of 


From  painting  by  Edward  Moran. 

“sea  melodies/’ 


From  etching  by  M.  Ninimo  Moran. 


“a  long  lane.” 
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house-painting,  believing  it  to  be  a step  along  the  line  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  Outdoor  work  in  cold  weather  with  a three-pound  brush  stiffening  in  his 
hands  was  more  than  he  bargained  for,  and  he  finally  went  back  to  the  factory, 
where  the  future  painter  of  some  of  the  grandest  ocean  scenes  of  his  day  was 
seemingly  swallowed  up  in  a superintendent  of  machinery,  at  the  munificent  salary 
of  six  dollars  a week.  It  was  his  business  to  keep  the  looms  in  repair  and  in 
action,  and  if  he  was  smart  enough  to  do  that  and  draw  a little  besides,  he  explained 
to  his  conscience  that  he  was  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  law,  if  not  the  letter.  One 
day  the  proprietor  walked  in  while  he  was  industriously  engaged  in  finishing  off  a 
most  interesting  bit  of  black  and  white,  and  then  there  was  a cool  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  artist  had  been  appropriating  whole  halt-hours  whenever  the  super- 
intendent was  able  to  crowd  them  in,  and  that  he  felt  perfectly  justified  in  defy- 
ing man's  regulations  to  make  use  of  the  talent  the  Creator  had  given  him.  Strange 
to  say,  the  proprietor  agreed  with  him  ; asked  permission  to  cail  at  his  little  bare 
room  to  look  over  the  sketches  already  made,  and  finally  gave  him  a letter  of 
introduction  to  James  Hamilton,  a Philadelphia  artist. 

That  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Edward  opened  a studio  in  an  attic 
room  over  a cigar  store,  with  an  entrance  up  a back  alley,  furnished  it  luxuriously 
with  one  chair  and  a New  York  Herald  to  sleep  upon,  and  for  three  months  alter- 
nately worked  and  starved.  When  he  was  the  hungriest  a lithographer  asked  him  if 
he  could  draw  on  stone,  and  as  he  would  have  considered  it  Hying  in  the  face  of 
Providence  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  never  seen  the  stone  referred  to,  he  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  conditions  and  the  position,  depending  on  his  mother  wit  to 
help  him  through.  He  succeeded  in  earning  seventeen  dollars  before  the  firm 
went  to  pieces,  and  in  the  meantime  painted  two  pictures  that  were  purchased 
by  a Philadelphia  collector.  This  gentleman  gave  him  his  first  commission, 


From  etching  by  M.  N ini  mo  Moran. 


“ UNDER  THE  OAKS.1 
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From  etching  by  Peter  Moran. 


agreeing  to  pay  him  one  hundred  dollars  for  a certain  amount  of  work  properly 
executed. 

When  the  family  heard  of  this  turn  of  fortune,  they  moved  to  Philadelphia  in 
order  to  give  the  younger  boys  a chance.  One  after  another  they  went  into 
Edward’s  studio,  and  took  their  first  lessons  from  the  big  brother  who  had  been  so 
brave-hearted  and  persevering,  and  to  this  day  he  is  very  proud  of  having  started 
them  on  careers  so  successful. 

It  was  in  this  studio,  years  after,  that  the  celebrated  “Bohemian  Council”  met 
once  a week.  The  class  was  composed  of  actors,  literary  men,  and  musicians,  and 
after  rehearsal  on  Wednesday  afternon  such  men  as  Joe  Jefferson,  Couldock,  Louis 
James,  F.  F.  Mackey,  Bishop,  and  like  celebrities  visiting  Philadelphia,  formed  a 
semicircle  around  the  teacher,  who  for  one  hour  did  all  the  work  and  all  the  talk- 
ing. The  first  lesson  was  devoted  to  putting  black  and  white  together  in  irregular 
forms,  teaching  the  use  of  the  pigment.  Next,  each  form  was  turned  to  account, 
as  the  students  chose,  to  show  how  easily  a definite  object  could  be  made  from 
indefinite  outlines.  After  that  the  three  primary  colors  and  white  were  used,  then 
another  color  added,  and  so  on,  until  in  ten  lessons  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
were  turned  out  full-fledged  painters  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice.  After  each  les- 
son was  finished,  there  was  smoking,  music,  readings,  and  story-telling  until  time  to 
adjourn  to  lunch  across  the  way.  Newspaper  men  reported  the  witty  sayings  of 
the  “ Bohemian  Council,”  and  if  the  minutes  were  in  existence  to-day,  they  would 
be  eagerly  pounced  upon  by  publishers  and  readers. 

There  is  a very  amusing  illustration  of  the  grit  of  the  founder  of  the  family, 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  pervades  the  whole.  Edward  became  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  received  a charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
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From  etching  by  Stephen  J.  Ferris. 


“THE  CONNOISSEUR” — DOMINGO. 

and  was  supposed  to  encourage  home  talent.  Unfortunately  for  native  artists, 
some  of  the  directors  had  made  a collection  of  German  pictures,  and  when  the 
exhibition  opened,  it  was  found  that  these  importations  fdled  the  line  to  the 
exclusion  of  American  artists,  whether  Academicians  or  not.  Edward  decided  that 
he  had  some  privileges  as  a member,  and  one  of  them  was  to  show  his  contempt 
for  cheap  foreign  pictures  and  the  collectors  of  them.  Varnishing  day  came  ; he 
had  been  invited  to  varnish,  and  as  the  committee  did  not  specify  the  kind  of  var- 
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nish  to  be  used,  Mr. 

Moran  concluded  to  var- 
nish his  pictures  to  suit 
himself.  He  boiled  to- 
gether beer  and  bottled 
porter,  adding  dry  light 
red  until  he  had  two 
quarts  of  an  opaque 
liquid  that  was  war- 
ranted to  tint  a canvas 
a beautiful  red,  without 
injuring  the  colors  be- 
neath it.  Taking  his  From  painting  by  Edward  Moran. 

“ varnish  ” and  a ladder  “new  york,  from  the  bay.” 


provided  by  the  Academy,  he 
went  to  each  of  his  pictures, 
carefully  obliterated  them  with 
the  red,  and  climbed  down  to 
view  his  latest  work  with  a sat- 
isfaction that  was  appalling  to 
the  bv-standers,  who  thought 
him  suddenly  demented.  The 
sixth  picture  was  hung  over  an 
opening  where  the  ladder  would 
not  go,  so  he  took  a pocket- 
knife  and  neatly  cut  the  canvas 
from  the  frame. 

Of  course,  there  was  a bed- 
lam of  indignation  among  the 
directors,  but  they  decided  the 
best  way  to  punish  the  impudent  artist  was  to  let  the  blurred  pictures  hang 
throughout  the  exhi- 
bition, placarding 
them  to  the  effect  that 
the  artist  had  deliber- 
ately defaced  them 
after  hanging.  The 
daily  papers  took  it 
up,  arguing  for  or 
against  the  American 
pictures  that  had  been 
skied  : people  flocked 
to  see  the  cause  of  the 
commotion  and  to  side 
with  foreign  or  domes- 
tic art,  and,  after  all, 

the  red  pictures  were  From  painting  by  Edward  Moran. 
the  feature  of  the 


From  painting  by  Annette  Moran. 

“ A STATEN  ISLAND  STUDY.” 


“ RIDING  OUT  A GALE.” 
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From  water-color  sketch  by  Leon  Moran . 

“the  matador.” 

exhibition.  The  attendance  was  so  large,  the  directors  advertised  to  keep  the 
exhibition  open  two  weeks  longer,  but  on  what  was  to  have  been  the  closing  day 
Edward  Moran  removed  his  pictures  and  let  the  directors  continue  the  two  weeks 
with  the  German  views.  The  red  canvases  were  laid  on  the  studio  floor,  and  with 
a bucket  of  water  and  a floor  mop  their  faces  were  washed  clean  and  bright, 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  unusual  treatment.  Matthew  Baird,  an  art 
lover,  whose  patriotism  and  sense  of  justice  had  been  aroused  by  the  controversy, 
purchased  the  entire  lot,  rented  prominent  windows,  and  during  the  two  weeks 
displayed  them  as  “expatriated  pictures.”  It  was  the  best  advertisement  the  artist 
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ever  had,  and  instead  of  being  crushed  by  the  action  of  the  hanging  committee, 
Moran  came  out  triumphant,  richer  by  far  in  fame  and  pocket  than  when  he  went 
into  the  contest. 

He  had  decided  to  leave  Philadelphia,  but  before  going  wanted  to  show  his 
good  will  toward  the  place.  The  government  was  asking  help  for  the  sufferers  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Moran  gave  an  exhibition  of  all  his  pictures  he  could 
get  together;  got  up  the  first  illustrated  catalogue  printed  in  this  country,  drawing 
the  reproductions  on  stone  himself,  and  gave  the  proceeds  of  admission  fee  and 
catalogue  sale  to  the  fund,  besides  painting  a special  picture,  called  “The  Relief 


From  painting  by  Thomas  Moran 


“ A LONG  ISLAND  LANDSCAPE.” 


Ship  entering  Havre,”  which  the  Union  League  Club  purchased  for  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Annette,  the  wife  of  Edward,  was  a Southern  girl  who  had  merely  dabbled  with 
paint  tubes  in  boarding-school  fashion  before  she  met  her  husband.  Now  she  is 
his  severest  critic  and,  he  says,  his  ablest  one.  Some  of  her  landscapes  have  been 
reproduced  as  studies  for  others,  but  of  recent  years  she  has  been  content  as  a 
home-keeper  rather  than  as  an  artist. 

Percy  and  Leon,  their  sons,  are  the  youngest  painters  of  prominence  in  New 
York.  They  work  together  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to  even  pronounce  the 
names  separately,  and  yet  there  is  a striking  individuality  in  the  work  of  each. 
One  delights  in  figures  of  modern  ladies,  and  the  other  in  last-century  gentlemen. 
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From  painting  by  Edward  Moran. 


“ LIFE  BOAT  GOING  TO  THE  RESCUE.” 

Both  have  made  a study  of  early  English,  French,  and  American  costumes,  and  are 
in  such  demand  for  historical  work  that  they  have  little  time  for  anything  else. 
They  are  conscientious  workers,  never  descending  to  fantastic  catchpenny  meth- 
ods to  attract  public  favor,  and  with  an  exquisite  use  of  color  combine  an  unusual 
grace  of  motive. 

Thomas  Moran  is  the  landscape  painter  of  the  family,  and  he  is  the  hardest- 
working  one  of  the  lot.  Although  not  of  robust  build,  his  endurance  is  marvellous, 
and  he  may  frequently  be  found  in  his  studio  from  early  morning  until  midnight. 
There  is  not  a process  of  photography,  lithographing,  or  etching,  but  he  is  famil- 
iar with  it,  and  his  experiments  since  i860  have  been  embodied,  by  request,  in  a 
collection  of  over  four  hundred  pictures,  prints,  plates,  and  sketches,  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Denver  Art  League  as  a complete  history  of  the  development  of 
an  American  artist  during  the  last  thirty  years.  For  his  mastery  of  the  processes, 
and  his  exact  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  Thomas  Moran  has  been 
dubbed  the  “ scientist-artist,”  and  his  pictures  of  the  Yellowstone  are  almost  authori- 
tative on  rock  formations  and  waterways.  Ffe  does  not  believe  in  the  merely 
faithful  copying  of  what  the  eye  sees.  For  that  reason  he  spends  months  at  a time 
studying  how  the  hills  are  budded  and  the  valleys  cut  away,  and  then  comes  home, 
to  paint  from  memory  and  the  laws  of  nature,  the  pictures  that  have  no  equal  in 
American  landscape. 

Mary  Nimmo  Moran,  who  is  one  of  the  best  women  etchers  in  the  country, 
never  touched  a brush  to  canvas  until  she  married  Thomas  ; but  she  found  if  they 
were  to  be  congenial  she  must  understand  her  husband’s  pursuits.  Under  his  guid- 
ance she  took  up  drawing,  water-color  and  oil,  and  the  family,  children  and  all, 
went  off  on  sketching  trips,  working  out  of  doors  during  the  long  summer  months. 
When  Thomas  went  West  for  three  months’  roughing  it  among  the  Rockies,  he 
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coated  six  plates  and  suggested  that  his  wife 
try  her  hand  at  etching  while  he  was  gone.  It 
seemed  utterly  absurd  to  her  to  attempt  it  in  the 
absence  of  her  teacher,  but  as  he  had  carefully 
explained  the  theory  of  the  use  of  the  point, 
the  least  she  could  do  was  to  put  it  in  practice. 

No  indoor  copying  for  her,  though  ; she  took 
her  plates  right  out  of  doors,  made  a little  pre- 
liminary drawing  on  paper,  and  went  to  work. 

When  the  husband  returned,  he  pronounced  these 
plates  to  be  funny-looking  things,  and  two  of 
them  not  worth  putting  under  acid.  The  other 
four  were  bitten,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of 
Moran  amusement  over  what  the  perpetrator 
was  frankly  informed  were  “jolly  queer  etch- 
ings.” She  did  not  think  much  of  them  herself, 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  of  New  York  decided  them  to  be  of 
great  artistic  merit,  and  on  the  strength  of  them  elected  the  lady  to  membership. 
Then  the  same  four  were  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  Painter-Etchers  of  London, 
where  they  were  all  well  hung,  and  the  committee,  supposing  M.  Nimmo  Moran 
to  be  a man,  voted  him — or  rather  her— into  membership  with  that  august  body— 
the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle.  Since  then,  Mrs.  Moran  has  done 
about  seventy  plates,  which  have  put  her  in  the  front  rank  of  New  York  etchers. 

Thomas  and  Mary  Nimmo  are  perhaps  the  most  noted  couple  of  the  family, 
but  their  two  daughters  inherit  the  talent  for  music  and  not  for  art.  The  son 

Paul  has  both  gifts  to  a generous  degree, 
being  a remarkably  fine  violinist,  one  of  the 
best  mandolin ists  in  the  city,  and  an  artist 
as  well.  He  has  not  had  the  life-long  studio- 
training given  his  cousins,  because  his  father 
was  afraid  of  biassing  his  career,  insisting 
that  he  would  rather  his  son  should  be  a 
good  bricklayer  from  choice  than  a poor 
artist  from  influence.  In  obedience  to  the 
parental  wish,  Paul  went  about  the  world 
searching  for  an  education  and  a vocation, 
but  finally  returned  with  the  conviction  that 
he  would  rather  be  a poverty-stricken  artist, 
if  need  be,  than  make  money  in  any  other 
profession,  and  now  father  and  son  are  work- 
ing side  by  side.  Paul  is  essentially  a painter 
of  American  subjects,  believing  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  the  native  brush  in 
the  varying  types  of  different  sections. 

Peter  Moran  is  the  animal  painter  and 
etcher.  Being  the  youngest  of  the  original 
four,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  elders, 


From  water-color  sketch  by  Leon  Moran. 
“ THE  MINUET.” 


From  water-color  sketch  by  Percy  Moran . 
“waiting  for  breakfast.” 


From  water-color  sketch  by  Paul  Nimmo  Moran. 
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learning  lithographing  and  engraving,  but  the 
studio  of  Edward  and  Thomas  had  more  attrac- 
tion for  him  than  the  store,  and  he  spent  every 
spare  moment  making  experiments  with  his 
brothers’  paints.  He  tried  marines  with  Edward 
and  landscapes  with  Tom,  and  soon  became 
convinced  that  he  would  succeed  in  neither. 

Animals  were  undoubtedly  his  forte.  He  began 
the  study  of  animal  anatomy,  and  in  the  mean- 
time earned  a living  as  a scene  painter  and  as 
an  actor  of  small  parts  with  Mrs.  John  Drew  in  the  Philadelphia  theatre.  When 
he  had  put  by  sufficient  means  for  a trip  to  England,  he  went  over  to  study  the 
works  of  Landseer  and  Constable,  with  an  occasional  landscape  as  a background, 
and  when  he  returned,  received  a medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  for  his  pict- 
ure, “The  Return  of  the  Herd.” 

In  those  days  etching  was  an  entirely  neglected  art,  and  Peter’s  collection  of 
fourteen  was  the  only 
the  American  depart- 
in  all  the  enthusiasm 
ing,  few  have  been 
point  than  he,  over 
going  out  with  his 
many  views  of  the 
he  lived  for  several 
and  Mexicans.  He 
the  Philadelphia 
vice-president  of  the 
of  painting,  etching, 
the  Woman’s  Art  School,  keeping  up  the  family  reputation  for  industry. 

Peter  Moran’s  wife  was  one  of  his  best  students,  but  has  always  been  reluctant 
to  enter  the  public  lists.  She  has  done  a large  number  of  etchings,  noticeable  for 
boldness  of  line  and  picturesque  effects,  but  it  has  been  more  to  keep  in  touch 
with  her  husband  than  to  acquire  fame  or  fortune.  Their  son  Charles,  like  a 
true  Moran,  began  making  pictures  before  he  was  out  of  his  swaddling  clothes, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  illustrators  of  the  future. 

John  Moran  was  the  first, 
and  for  many  years  the  only  ar- 
tistic landscape  photographer 
in  America.  He  was  sent  by 
the  government  on  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  around  the  globe  to  Cape 
Town  during  the  transit  of 
Venus.  The  family  bent  was 
strong  in  him,  however,  and 
he  developed  into  a landscape 
painter  after  all.  His  pictures 
are  rarely  seen,  because  he  is 
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From  painting  by  Edward  Moran . 

“ SHRIMPERS.” 


From  painting  by  Edward  Moran. 

“the  patrol.” 


one  on  exhibition  in 
ment.  Since  then, 
of  the  revival  of  etch- 
more  prolificwith  the 
two  hundred  plates 
signature,  including 
extreme  West,  where 
years  among  Indians 
is  now  president  of 
Society  of  Etchers, 
Art  Club,  and  teacher 
and  composition  in 
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From  painti?ig  by  Edward  Moran. 

“ HENRY  HUDSON.” 
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one  of  those  delightfully  impractical  geniuses  one  reads  about — he  is  in  the  world 
but  not  of  it.  His  life  is  bound  between  book  covers,  and  when  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  outside  existence,  it  is  as  a leaf  torn  from  the  binding,  flutter- 
ing aimlessly  in  the  wind.  Of  his  two  sons,  Horace  is  a designer  and  Sidney  an 
illustrator. 

There  is  one  other  member  of  the  Moran  family  who  deserves  mention,  because 
as  a sister  of  the  original  four  she  brought  into  the  family,  by  marriage,  the  best 
portrait  painter  and  etcher  in  Philadelphia.  Elizabeth  Moran  Ferris  has  done  little 
herself  with  brush  or  pencil,  but,  as  she  once  expressed  it,  she  has  “held  the  light 
for  husband  and  son  to  work  by,  standing  between  them  and  the  petty  cares  of 
life,  that  they  might  pursue  their  work  unhampered.”  Stephen  J.  Ferris,  the 
husband,  is  equally  well  known  for  his  portraits  in  oil  or  water  color  ; and  etchings, 
both  originals  and  reproductions.  Gerome  Ferris,  the  son,  is  an  exceedingly  good 
colorist,  with  the  true  artist  soul.  His  figures  are  the  daintiest  creations  imagi- 
nable, and  his  drawing  is  strong  and  free. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  working  members  of  the  Moran  family. 

Known  chiefly  as  manipulators  of  brush  and  pigment,  they  are,  almost  to  an 
individual,  practised  and  original  illustrators.  In  this  difficult  and  exacting 
branch  of  art  not  a few  of  the  Morans  have  won  their  first  laurels  and  earned 
their  first  dollars.  Of  the  entire  family,  however,  Thomas  Moran  is  the  most 
widely  known  and  most  versatile  illustrator.  Long  years  ago — in  the  fifties,  to 
be  definite- — -Thomas  Moran,  after  a fashion  of  his  own,  necessarily  crude  and  unsat- 
isfactory at  that  time,  produced  effects  with  metal  plates  and  printing  blocks  that 
are  to-day,  in  a more  perfect  form,  in  almost  universal  employment.  Mr.  Moran’s 
predilection  in  the  graphic  arts  was — and,  indeed,  is  now,  unless  mistake  has  been 
made — for  etching  and  plain  lithography.  With  the  other  members  of  the  Moran 
clan,  reproductive  work  has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  pen-and-ink  drawing. 


From  painting  by  Leon  Moran. 


“ THE  BACHELOR'S  BREAKFAST.” 


From  water  color  sketch  by  Percy  Mora 
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Percy  and  Leon  Moran  have  won  great  distinction  as  illustrators,  the  deftness  of 
their  execution  and  the  daintiness  of  their  themes  making  their  work  exceptionally 
attractive  to  publishers. 

What  one  has  to  consider  in  reviewing  the  achievements  of  this  remarkable 
family  of  artists  is  not  so  much  the  vastness  of  its  collective  genius  as  the 
unceasing  industry  and  enormous  production  of  its  individual  members.  In  all 
the  years  that  the  Morans  of  one  branch  and  another  have  engaged  in  artistic  per- 
formance there  has  been  no  discoverable  waning  of  either  power  or  accomplish- 
ment on  the  part  of  any  of  them.  With  the  passing  of  each  year  the  oldest  as 
well  as  the  youngest  of  this  gifted  circle  of  relatives  give  indications  of  ripening 
knowledge  and  more  extended  skill.  It  is  as  if  these  Morans  were  a tribe  of 
hunters  who  yearly  went  in  quest  of  precious  prey,  each  of  the  tribe  betaking  him- 
self or  herself  to  a section  of  the  land  left  unexplored,  and  all  returning  to  a 
common  rendezvous  at  a given  time,  tumbling  their  treasures  before  the  delighted 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  seeking  for  themselves  so  little  credit  for  their  pains,  that 
many  are  led  -to  forget  the  contented  explorers  in  viewing  the  outcome  of  their 
intelligent  exploration. 

But  to  cast  off  metaphor  for  lucid  facts,  let  it  be  noted,  in  summing  up  the 
value  of  the  Moran  family  to  contemporary  art,  that  whatever  their  failures,  their 
shortcomings,  or  their  fruitless  ambitions,  they  were  at  no  time  guilty  of 
insincerity  or  intolerance  for  the  ways  of  others.  To  what  extent  this  breadth 
of  mental  view  has  enabled  them,  one  and  all,  to  attain  artistic  honor  and  renown 
it  is  not  for  the  writer  to  assert.  That  each  one  of  them  is  deserving  of  whatever 
part  of  beneficent  fortune  has  fallen  to  his  or  her  lot,  cannot  be  denied  by  those 
who  know  the  common  geniality,  the  fresh  talent,  and  the  honesty  of  effort  which 
so  strongly  characterizes  this  group  of  blood-bonded  artists.  The  history  of  the 
Moran  family  is  to  a great  extent  the  history  of  American  art.  That  the  future 
aesthetic  production  of  this  country  will  also  embrace  a long  line  of  Morans  is  not 
improbable,  and  if  the  Morans  of  the  future  are  as  gifted  as  those  of  the  present 
their  coming  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  for. 

But,  come  what  may,  the  work  which  bears  the  signature  of  any  of  the  Morans 
will  unquestionably  be  worthy  of  notice  and  have  upon  it  the  thumb-marks  of 
talent.  They  are  a rare  company,  are  these  Morans,  and  what  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  what  they  are  likely  to  do  in  time  to  come,  will  at  least  be 
individual,  if  not  wholly  remarkable.  But  what  commendation  could  be  greater? 


From  etching  by  Emily  Moran. 

“ WINDMILLS." 


A DECORATIVE  ILLUSTRATOR. 


By  Perriton  Maxwei.l. 

( With  original  illustrations  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.) 

Some  months  less  than  thirty  years  ago  there  lived  and  frolicked  in  the  little 
town  of  Fairhaven,  Connecticut,  a bright-eyed,  brown-haired  youngster  who  devel- 
oped, along  with  a remarkably  robust  appetite  and  an  equally  robust  love  of  fun,  a 

and  a decided  penchant 
barn-doors,  well-curbs, 
the  aid  of  chalk  or 
most  approved  style 
The  boy,  careless  and 
but  his  brisk  imagina- 
limning  pleasing  pict- 
some  affection  for 
flourish  vigorously  in 
whom  the  art  world 
Wharton  Edwards — il- 
writer. 

young  Edwards  made 
that  there  were  no  more 
in  the  immediate  neigh- 
which  had  not  at  some 
and  tempting  medium 
istry,  he  tendered  to 
those  who  would  give  him  ear  a complete  confession  of  his  innermost  desire  to 
wield  the  artist’s  brush,  live  under  a roof  of  glass,  and  wear  a palette  on  his  thumb. 
It  was  not  very  long  after  this  open  avowal  of  his  chief  ambition  that  there 


richly  dowered  fancy 
for  decorating  local 
and  dog-houses  with 
charcoal  and  in  the 
of  untutored  boy  art. 
happy, no  longer  exists, 
tion,  his  aptitude  for 
ures,  and  his  whole- 
humor  still  remain  and 
the  person  of  the  man 
knows  to-day  as  George 
lustrator,  painter,  and 
About  the  time  that 
the  awful  discovery 
doors  and  curb-stones 
borhood  of  his  home 
period  offered  a smooth 
for  his  budding  art- 


“the  storm.” 


“ SANS  CUPID.” 


r--  ., 

“ FISHER  BOY.” 
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began  to  appear  in  the  magazines  odd  bits  of  illus- 
tration, sparkling,  strengthful,  and  wholly  new. 

These  drawings  gave  birth  to  no  little  comment  in 
circles  of  art,  and  speculation  was  fired  by  the  cpiery 
as  to  who  this  new  man  brandishing  the  name  of 
Edwards  could  be,  and  from  whence  he  hailed. 

Curiosity  upon  this  point  was  soon  appeased.  The 
name  of  the  new-comer  appeared  with  pleasing  fre- 
quency upon  charming  sketches  in  all  the  foremost 
periodicals  -of  the  day,  and  now — well,  it  is  quite 
exceptional  if  one  can  pick  up  an  important  illus- 
trated magazine  at  random  and  fail  to  find  between 
its  covers  at  least  one  picture  done  in  line  or  “ wash,” 
and  signed  by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 

With  the  sprouting  of  his  first  mustache  Mr. 

Edwards  came  to  New  York,  bringing  with  him  a 
shrivelled  purse  and  a generous  fund  of  hope  for 
great  artistic  success.  He  made  decorative  designing  his  specialty  at  the  outset, 
believing  that  in  this  department  of  practical  aesthetics  lay  the  pleasantest  and 

most  immediate  monetary 
rewards.  In  this  special 
line  he  displayed  at  an  early 
day  that  rare  good  taste, 
that  refined  feeling  for  form 
beauty,  and  the  same  acute 
and  subtle  imagination 
which  have  all  along  distin- 
guished his  work.  The 
effect  of  this  early  practice 
in  the  department  of  the 
decorative  has  been  unmis- 
takably exploited  in  every 
one  of  the  artist’s  serious 
productions.  However  irk- 
some may  have  been  these 
early  endeavors,  the  amount 
of  good  it  has  done  Mr. 
Edwards  in  an  artistic  way 
is  quite  incalculable,  and 
not  to  be  regretted  by  those 
who  discern  and  understand 
the  best  that  is  in  his  pic- 
torial output.  To  be  sure, 
his  style  has  changed  per- 
ceptibly with  the  passing  of 
theyears;  there  is  less  florid- 
ity  and  frillment  now  than 
in  by-gone  days,  but  none 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH. 
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of  his  fellow-illustrators — or 
brushmen,  for  the  matter  of 
this— has  surpassed  him  in  the 
freshness  of  his  fancy  or  the 


/ 


’ tv  gracefulness  of  his  execution. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of 


UNC  REMUS. 


Mr.  Edwards  that  he  was  not 
compelled  to  waste  the  valu- 
able hours  of  his  youth  in  a 
foreign  art-school.  He  would 
have  gained  but  little  from  the  meagre  curric- 
ulum of  the  big  Parisian  or  Munich  ateliers. 

His  touch  might  have  become  more  bold,  but 
then  the  rare  quality  of  delicacy  which  we  most 
admire  in  this  man’s  work  would  be  absent.  He 
handled  the  draughtsman’s  tools  by  a sort  of 
instinct,  and  by  instinct  learned  to  draw.  He 
taught  himself  how  to  swim  in  the  great  and  turbulent  sea  of  art  by  first  plunging 
into  the  deepest  part  of  it.  His  courage  and  industry  have  enabled  him  to  keep 
upon  the  surface  almost  from  the  start. 

It  was  a happy  day  when  the  youthful  Edwards  threw  off  the  shackles  of  one 
publisher  to  work  for  the  whole  fraternity  of  book  and  magazine  makers.  The 


Society  0/  American  Artists , 1891 
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A PIECE  OF  NEWS.” 


latter  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  products  of  his  facile  pencil.  M hen  assured 
of  the  sweets  of  success,  he  decided  to  be  something  of  a painter  as  well  as  an 
illustrator  of  merit.  Though  to-day  illustrative  work  is  Mr.  Edwards  prime  voca- 
tion, painting  is  to  him  something  more  than  a mere  matter  of  recreation.  Year 
after  year  witnesses  the  completion  of  at  least  one  notable  canvas,^  to  sa>  no  mg 
of  a dozen  or  more  breezy  water-colors  and  an  occasional  pastel.  rI  he  most  pleas- 
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ing  thing  about  Mr.  Edwards’ 
monochromatic  pieces  is  the  dash 
he  gets  into  them  ; the  deftness 
of  his  handling  and  the  cunning 
of  his  conception,  which  tickle 
the  fancy  and  delight  the  eye. 

In  these  accomplishments  he 
reminds  us  to  a certain  extent 
of  Louis  Leloir,  with  something 
of  the  fruitful  fantasy  and  rich 
grotesqueries  of  Dore’s  earlier 
period.  But  in  Mr.  Edwards’ 
work  is  that  which  Leloir  never 
owned,  and  that  which  Dor6 
sought  but  could  not  attain — the  force  of  feeling  in  the  first ; the  knack  of  linear 
accuracy  in  the  last.  Mr.  Edwards’  pictorial  expression  is  that  of  the  man  who  has 
something  to  say,  and  understands  how  to  convey  his  message  with  the  clearness 
of  graphic  speech  and  the  precision  of  artistic  statement. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Edwards  made  an  unconventional  journey  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  through  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Spain  : a journey 
that  inspired  many  clever  illustrations  and  a score  of  brilliant  short  stories;  for  be 
it  known  of  those  who  are  not  informed  in  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Edwards  is  quite 
as  ready  and  refreshing  with  his  writer’s  pen  as  with  his  artist’s  brush  and  pencil. 


“ BRITTANY  PEASANTS,  ST.  MALO.” 
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He  has  since  spent  three  years  in 
Holland  and  several  summers  in 
the  less  frequented  parts  of  France, 
to  the  vast  enrichment  of  his  pri- 
vate portfolios  and  the  pages  of 
the  periodicals.  Among  the  good 
things  of  life  that  have  fallen 
within  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Edwards 
are  a luxurious  studio,  an  intense 
affection  for  his  work,  an  amiable 
temperament,  and  a boxful  of 
medals  won  by  the  merit  of  as 
many  charming  pictures.  Though 
still  a comparatively  young  man, 

' “ BRITTANY  PEASANT.” 

he  has  turned  out  of  hand  much 
that  an  older  artist  might  claim  with  pardonable  pride.  His  art  is  his  own. 

It  remains  for  the  future  to  reveal  whether  or  not  the  indications  which  now 
point  to  an  exceptionally  brilliant  career  will  be  fulfilled  in  Mr.  Edwards.  To 
say  that  his  accomplishments  up  to  the  present  moment  have  been  as  notable  as 
they  have  been  praiseworthy  does  not  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  Mr. 

Edwards  has  not  in  store  for 
us  numerous  novel  and  brilliant 
picturements.  The  subjects 
selected  by  him  are  in  the  main 
simple  in  character,  though 
often  daring  in  composition 
and  unique  in  treatment.  But 
in  mentally  reviewing  all  his 
work  I can  recall  nothing  that 
is  not  in  a cheerful  vein  ; and 
one  owes  much  to  the  man  who 
can  cast  a ray  of  sunshine  from 
his  brush.  There  is  something 
more  definite  than  mere  ex- 
pectation— something,  indeed, 
that  is  tantamount  to  a con- 
viction of  greater  things  to 
come — springing  from  an  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Edwards’ 
more  notable  feats  in  black 
and  white.  An  illustrator  who 
has  the  boon  of  an  exuberant 
imagination  and  the  acquired 
faculty  of  abounding  artistic 
skill  is  lifted  much  above  his 
professional  fellows  even  in 
these  days  of  wide-spread  tal- 
ent and  manifold  endeavors, 
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and  such  is  the  present  status  of  George  Wharton  Edwards 
in  the  thriving  kingdom  of  native  art.  To  men  of  his  mould 
one  may  confidently  turn  for  a clear  and  concise  exposition 
of  the  best  that  exists  at  the  moment  in  American  illustration. 

It  has  often  been  feared,  none  the  less,  by  those  who  are 
at  the  pains  to  closely  study  and  analyze  the  handicraft  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  that  a talent  so  diversified  as  is  his  may  event- 
ually lead  him  from  whatever  strength  of  personality  he  now 
possesses  ; that  the  very  charm  of  his  drawings — this 
charm  being  definable  as  unlikeness  and  novelty  of 
execution — may  prove  their  ultimate  unacceptability. 

While  it  might  be  an  easy  task  for  Mr.  Edwards  to 
unwittingly  demolish  himself  by  his  own  versatility,  such  a 
fate  is  quite  unlikely  to  befall  him  now,  for  he  has  shown  in 
his  work  of  late  a jealous  regard  for  certain  peculiarities  of 
style  denoting  clearly  his  recognition  of  a possible  calamity. 
The  sketches  which  form  an  accompaniment  to  these  remarks 
very  forcibly  demonstrate  ™ . 

Edwards’  artistry.  While 
taining  similar  results  do 


DANCING  FIGURE. 


gest  the  work  of  others, 
ance  in  their  general 
needs  look  for  Mr.  Ed- 
himself  that  this  and  that 
The  perfect  ease  with 
his  effect  in  the  sketch  of 
the  pleasing  chic  of  the 


the  mobile  quality  of  Mr. 
his  many  methods  of  ob- 
not  in  any  instance  sug- 
there  is  such  a wide  vari- 
appearance  that  one  must 
wards’  signature  to  assure 
drawing  are  from  his  hand, 
which  the  artist  has  secured 
a fisher  boy  on  page  85  ; 


character  notes  in  his  Brit- 
tany  peasants  on  page  90, 
and  the  fine  decorative 
quality  of  his  painting 
a “ Early  Moonrise,”  repro- 
duced on  page  87,  declare 
their  maker  a man  of  singular  artistic  acumen.  It  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  get  greater  expression  with  slighter 
effort  than  Mr.  Edwards  has  done  with  a few  swift 
pen  strokes  in  his  little  sketch  of  “ Unc’  Remus.” 
In  the  “Old  Settler”  the  character  is  much  more 
laboriously  obtained,  and  the  whole  effect  less 
\ spontaneous  and  forceful,  but  the  truth  of  nature 
is  faithfully  recorded.  Based  on  the  actualities 
\ of  nature,  Mr.  Edwards  builds  his  pictorial  themes 
1 as  Aldrich,  Dobson,  and  Swinburne  build  their 
\ rhymes — fusing  with  facts  that  subtle  something 
which,  for  lack  of  terms  more  comprehensive,  we 
call  the  poetic  instinct  or  a feeling  for  the  finer 
harmonies  of  art.  No  happier  union  in  art  can 
be  imagined  than  that  which  comes  about  at  long 
intervals  between  fancy  and  fact  ; it  is  like  the 


AN  OLD  AUNTIE. 
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marriage  of  Adonis  and  the  grocer’s  daughter 
on  the  next  block. 

After  all,  one  can  only  take  what  is  put 
forth,  and  if  an  artist  has  done  his  work  with 
some  show  of  sincerity,  he  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  A conscientious  person  is 
bound  to  accomplish  many  creditable  things, 
and  when  with  conscience  an  artist  mixes 
uncommon  natural  gifts  he  befits  himself  for 
the  most  coveted  places  of  his  profession. 
To  George  Wharton  Edwards  must  ^e  ten- 
dered the  praise  of  those  who  love  art  for  its 
sake  as  well  as  for  its  utility.  He  has  grasped 
the  lessons,  severe  and  inspiring,  taught  by 
art,  and  has  welded  to  such  knowledge  the 
information  vouchsafed  those  only  who  have 
battled  on  the  field  of  commercial  affairs. 
In  a phrase,  Mr.  Edwards  has  in  him  those 
laudable  qualities  which,  rightly  cultivated, 
produce  great  artists  who  occasionally  are 
also  great  men. 

The  commendable  care  with  which  Mr. 
Edwards  turns  out  of  hand  his  most  trifling, 
as  well  as  his  most  ambitious  picturements,  is 
a fine  lesson  to  tyros.  It  is  not  enough  for 

‘‘CHEVALIER  SANS  PEUR.” 

him  to  paint  an  important  picture  with  a 
lavishment  of  his  greatest  skill  ; he  is  entirely  unsatisfied  unless  he  has  put  in  his 
minor  efforts  the  same  consideration,  the  same  solicitude  for  the  general  effect  of 
the  finished  production.  Not  by  this,  however,  do  I mean  that  his  work  is  labored 
and  overwrought,  for  the  contrary  is  true  ; and  in  the  chic  and  airy  execution  of 
both  his  paintings  and  illustrations  lies  his  main  power. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 


By  Henry  Martyn. 

A hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  subscribers,  and  acknowledged  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  genuineness  of  achievement,  were  the  remarkable  and  encour- 
aging facts  that  greeted  the  first  number  of  The  Century. 

It  had  taken  eleven  years  of  unremitting  labor  to  achieve  this  result.  Patient 
toil  and  masterly  sagacity  had  been  abundantly  bestowed  on  the  work.  And  The 
Century,  ireed  from  any  influence  but  that  of  its  projectors,  was  the  outcome — a 
noble  monument  to  the  genius  of  two  sturdy,  upright  New  Englanders. 

In  1868  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  after  disposing  of  his  interests  in  the  Springfield 
Republican,  paid  a visit  to  Europe.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  offer  of  his  pub- 
lishers to  take  up  the  editorship  of  one  of  their  periodicals  raised  serious  questions 
in  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  dwelt  upon  them  largely.  For  when  he  fell  in  with 
the  right  man,  in  the  course  of  his  European  travels,  he  gave  utterance  to  his  ideas. 
It  is  almost  a romance,  this  story  of  Dr.  Holland  and  Roswell  Smith,  in  Geneva, 
standing  on  a bridge  that 
spanned  the  Rhone,  and 
there  debating  the  means  of 
starting  an  American  mag- 
azine— a magazine  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  which 
should  be  its  Americanism. 

The  result  of  this  talk, 
which  is  fact  not  fable,  was 
the  establishment  of  Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly,  with  Dr.  Hol- 
land as  editor  and  Mr.  Smith 
business  manager — both 
now  dead — and  with  them 
Mr.  Drake  as  art  superin- 
tendent and  Mr.  Gilder  man- 
aging  editor. 

The  times  were  out  of  joint  with  illustration  work  and  American  literature,  and 
as  a means  to  business  success  the  long-headed  management  set  about  to  improve 
the  one  and  develop  the  other. 

The  experiment  was  costly,  for  experience  as  well  as  good  work  had  to  be  pur- 
chased. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  predictions  of  failure,  of  which  there  were  a 
plenty,  were  generally  based  on  the  idea  that  there  was  no  room  for  another  mag- 
azine. But  the  new  venture  soon  showed  that  there  was  room,  lots  of  it — at  the 
top. 

Scribner’s  Monthly  commenced  its  career  in  1870.  A bold  struggle  after  an 
ideal  began.  Again  and  again  we  find  it  asserted  editorially  that  they  were  striv- 
ing for  an  American  magazine  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.  B\r  1878  the  circula- 
tion had  reached  one  hundred  thousand.  It  was  decided  that  no  serial  stories  from 
other  than  American  pens  should  be  published,  and  a couple  of  yTears  later  the 
story  of  the  exclusion  of  foreign  writers  from  the  serial  field  was  told  editorially. 


Drawn  by  Joseph  Pennell.  From  The  Century  Magazine. 

“a  cornstalk  cabin.” 
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Eleven  years  from  the  birth  of  the  magazine,  business  complications  and  the 
state  of  Dr.  Holland’s  health  led  to  the  purchase  of  all  the  other  interests  by  Mr. 
Roswell  Smith  and  some  of  the  younger  men. 

The  change  was  effected  by  November,  1881,  and  a magazine  appeared  bearing 
that  date,  having  the  same  business  manager,  the  same  editorial  force,  and  the  same 
art  director  as  had  Scribner’s  Monthly,  but  with  the  title  “ The  Century  Maga- 
zine.” It  had,  also,  the  same  subscription  list  that  Scribner’s  Monthly  had. 

Thus  it  was  that  The  Century  started  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand subscribers  and  a splendid  reputation.  Not  a few  were  the  wiseacres  who 
said  : “ What  ! Change  your  name  ! That  will  kill  it  surely  ! ” 

In  announcing  the  “new  series,”  as  they  preferred  to  call  the  newly  named 
magazine,  after  recalling  the  achievements  of  the  past — wood  engraving  lifted  from 
mechanicalism  to  a fine  art,  and  American  work  pushed  to  the  foremost  place  ; Amer- 
ican authorship  developed  and  exploited,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  an  unprecedented 
way,  and  a glorious  national  triumph  inaugurated — the  editor  pledged  the  “ new 
series  ” to  fresh  efforts  for  advancement,  and  promised  to  give  prominence  to  popu- 
lar studies  of  history,  and  to  the  elaborate  discussion  of  practical  questions  as  this 
field  seemed  to  afford  the  very  best  of  all  magazine  material. 


Drawn  by  Sol  Ey tinge.  From  Scribner's  Monthly , December , 1870. 

“the  tooth-powder  man.” 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Ha  Hock  Foote. 


Front  The  Century  Magazine , November , 1881 


‘NOON  IN  THE  CORRIDOR,  MEXICAN  HOTEL. 


The  man  to  whom  was  due  the  foundation  of  the  magazine  and  to  whom 
largely  it  owed  its  high  character  was  not  permitted  to  direct  the  new  series. 
Dr.  Holland  died  a few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  Century,  and  to 
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Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  managing  editor,  was  allotted  the  arduous  privilege 
of  conducting  it. 


The  first  new  feature  of  the  magazine  was  a frontispiece  to  every  number. 
Scribner’s  Monthly  had  but  sparingly  indulged  in  them.  In  1882  another  novelty, 
that  was  to  be  generally  copied,  was  adopted — that  of  printing  the  names  of 
authors  with  their  articles,  instead  of  relegating  them  to  the  index,  as  hereto- 
fore. 

The  Century  met  with  increasing  success  as  the  months  passed  on.  In  1885 
the  circulation,  announced  editorially,  was  a quarter  of  a million  ; and  latterly, 


during  the  publication  of  the 
American  News  Company 
times  nearly  that  num- 
It  would  be  use- 
this  sketch.  Every 
The  Century  now 
purpose  'to  deal 
has  been  the  dom- 
editors.  There 
a serious  purpose 
efforts  to  attain 
It  is  with  no  slight 
reflect,  that  the 
last  because  the 
honesty  as  well  as 
A few  statis- 
ing.  Eight  or 
received  each 
these  are  verse, 
kept  of  the  in- 
MS.  A rt  i c 1 e s 
a printed  page, 
lars.  A single 
three  hundred 
in  a single  num- 
dollars.  The  il- 
Siberian  papers 
early  days  the  il- 
over  fifteen  hun- 


public 


war  series,  the 
alone  sold  at 
ber. 

less  to  prolong 
one  knows  what 
is.  An  earnest 
well  by  its  readers 
inant  desire  of  its 
has  always  been 
beneath  their 
business  success, 
gratification  we 
success  came  at 
appreciated  the 
the  ability  of  the  effort, 
tics  may  prove  interest- 
nine  hundred  MSS.  are 
month.  Three-fifths  of 
All  are  read,  and  a record  is 
coming  and  outgoing  of  each 
never  cost  less  than  ten  dollars 
and  often  cost  one  hundred  dol- 
large  wood  engraving  often  costs 
dollars.  The  cost  of  the  illustrations 
ber  will  sometimes  be  eight  thousand 
lustrations  for  a series  like  Kennan’s 
cost  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  In 
lustrations  for  an  issue  rarely  cost 
dred  dollars. 

Much  of  The  Century’s  fame  has  come  from  the  able  conduct  of  the  art  depart- 
ment under  Mr.  A.  W.  Drake  and  Mr.  W.  Lewis  Fraser.  The  illustrations  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  uniform  excellence  and  the  carefulness  with  which  the 
printing  has  been  done.  The  editorial  policy  under  the  presiding  genius  of 
Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  needs  no  further  comment. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Scott  is  the  president  of  the  company,  C.  F.  Chichester  the  treas- 
urer, and  W.  W.  Ellsworth  secretary.  Mr.  R.  U.  Johnson  is  the  associate  editor 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel  the  assistant  editor.  The  last-named  gentlemen  were  the 
special  editors  of  the  War  Series.  Mr.  Drake  is  still  superintendent  of  the  art 
department,  and  Mr.  Fraser  is  the  art  manager. 


Drawn  by  A . Castaigne. 
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44  STUDY  OF  INDIAN  LIFE.*’ 


A DELINEATOR  OF  LIFE. 


By  Perriton  Maxwell. 


( With  original  illustrations  by  Albert  R.  IV easel/. ) 


HARACTER  and  individuality  are  no  common  attributes  of  cur- 
| rent  illustrative  art.  The  men  whose  monochromatic  produc- 
tions may  be  instantly  recognized  apart  from  their  signatures 
are  few  and  far  removed  in  thought  from  one  another.  Great 
as  is  the  output  of  the  pictorial  press  to-day  and  lofty  as  is  the 
standard  of  picturement  in  black  and  white,  a mere  maniple  of 
illustrators  stand  conspicuous  among  their  fellows  by  reason  of 


decided  origi- 
methods  of 
that  the  medi- 
than  equal  to 
field  of  il- 
t r u e,  the 
size  the  talents  of  those  who 
reaching  above  the  comraon- 
From  the  level 
of  Albert  B.  Wenzell 
and  grace.  His  is 
fears  no  competi- 
quite  his  own  and  yet 
1 ic i tous 
era  f ts- 
manship. 

Hiscom- 
pet  ence 
of  hand 
and  eye 

finds  nourishment  in  the  poetry,  humor, 
charm,  and  grace  of  existing  things  and 
persons.  His  deepest  interest  lies  in 
modern  men  and  women  and  their  exhi- 
bition manners.  The  woman  of  society 
is  his  especial  joy.  In  her  he  has  dis- 
covered a replete  vocabulary  of  the  brush  and  pen, 
from  which  he  constructs  an  engaging  reading.  He 
happily  records  for  our  pleasure  the  refinements  of 
her  manners  and  surroundings,  and  this  with  an  in- 
finite skill.  Mr.  Wenzell  has  a keen  and  appreciative 
eye  for  a petite  woman,  or  one  who  is  at  least  well 
gowned,  and  can  make  a handsome  man  in  funereal  evening 
dress  appear  positively  picturesque.  We  need  no  extraneous 
assurance  that  prettiness  and  elegance  are  inevitably  part 


nality  of  view  and  pronounced 
working.  It  must  be  granted 
ocrity  of  the  moment  is  more 
the  genius  of  the  past  in  the 
lustration.  But  this  being 
fact  but  serves  to  empha- 
in  our  hour  succeed  in 
place. 

of  the  ordinary,  the  work 
towers  with  pleasing  strength 
an  artistic  proficiency  which 
tion  ; he  has  a distinction 
makes  no  great  boast  of  his  fe- 
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and  parcel  of  Mr.  Wenzell’s  personages.  We  can  be  very 
certain  that  his  figures  are  at  all  times  naturally  occu- 
pied. Their  ways  are  tinctured  with  the  expected  affec- 
tation of  consciously  beautiful  women  and  consciously 
clever  men  ; but  they  do  not  bring  to  mind  the  profes- 
sional posturers  of  the  studio,  who  are  graceful  (in  their 
hired  robes)  at  fifty  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Wenzell  may  be  most  aptly  described  as  a con- 
scientious historian  of  American  polite  society  ; a chron- 
icler who  fixes  facts  with  pigment  and  draughting  pen. 

He  is  a reflector  of  drawing-room  episodes,  trifling  per- 
haps in  the  light  of  intrinsic  meaning,  but  wholly  agree- 
able in  their  sparkling  execution,  in  their  suggestiveness 
of  gayety  and  good  living  ; in  their  effect  of  many  colors 
conjured  from  a simple  palette  of  black  and  white. 

Schooled  in  Munich, 

Mr.  Wenzell  is  nat- 
urally prone  to  solid 
methods  of  brush 
manipulation.  He 
has  apparently  rid 
himself  of  the  less 
commendable  traits 
of  German  art  and 
teaching,  and  holds 
to  that  which  may  be 
logically  proven 
good.  There  is 
more  gladness  in 
his  heart  over  the 
successful  drawing 

c , , , “ A PHILOSOPHER  FROM  RURALVILLE.” 

of  a woman  s back 

hair,  the  rigidly  creased  trousers  of  a carpet 
knight,  a Renaissance  scroll  or  a Louis  XV. 
screen,  than  in  the  making  of  twenty  lofty 
themes  foreign  to  his  accepted  sphere  of  art. 
It  gives  Mr.  Wenzell  an  exquisite  pleasure  to 
note  the  sheen  of  a silken  skirt,  the  curve  of  a 
well-proportioned  arm,  the  soft,  white  shoulders 
of  a healthy  woman,  and  the  mirrored  blaze  of 
a hundred  waxen  candles.  There  is  a sort  of 
ravishment  for  him  in  gilt-legged  chairs  and 
silver-ornamented  divans  ; his  fondness  for  the 
long  thin  shadows  thrown  on  highly  polished 
floors  asserts  itself  continually.  His  drawings 
are  like  pictured  panels  ingeniously  inlaid  with 
jewels. 

Personally  considered,  Albert  B.  Wenzell  is 


Drawn  by  Albert  B.  Wenzell. 
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frank  in  manner,  courteous,  considerate,  and  broad-minded.  He  is  somewhat 
above  the  medium  stature,  has  the  bearing  of  a man  of  the  world,  is  on  the 
side  of  thirty,  and  lives  in  Flushing,  L.  I.  Mr.  Wenzel  1 was  born  in 

Detroit,  Mich.,  and  left  there  at  an  early  age 
to  study  under  various  masters  in  Munich. 
His  most  notable  work  has  graced  the  pages 
of  Life,  though  many  recent  and  very  excel- 
lent drawings  have  appeared  in  The  Century, 
The  Cosmopolitan,  and  Godey’s  Magazine. 

Interrogating  nature  at  every  stroke,  re- 
cording the  brighter  realities  of  easy  life, 
indefatigably  courting  the  true,  the  bright, 
and  the  graceful,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  his  work  has  vastly  influenced  the  man 
and  formed  his  thought  to  a cordial  way 
of  viewing  things.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wenzell  works  almost  entirely  in  mono- 
chrome, his  color  sense  is  deeply  developed. 
Of  late  many  of  the  brilliant  pictures  of  this 
artist  seen  in  the  magazines  have  been  re- 
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produced  from  colored  originals. 
As  an  illustrator  Mr.  Wenzell  is 
highly  distinguished,  and  this  dis- 
tinction has  come  through  pains- 
taking, thoughtful  effort.  This 
offers  rare  encouragement  for  his 
future  as  a painter  pure  and  sim- 
ple. As  it  is,  Albert  B.  Wenzell 
is  an  artist  to  whom  we  may  confi- 
dently look  for  the  upholdment  of 
the  best  principles  and  highest  aims 
of  the  illustrators’  ever-enlarging 
profession,  and  one  in  whom  those 
who  recognize  art  as  an  essential 
factor  of  life  find  many  just  reasons 
for  pride. 

With  a style  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely unique,  is,  however,  wholly 
of  himself,  and  a future  prospect 
in  his  art  that  might  reasonably  be 
coveted  by  many  of  his  confreres, 
Mr.  Wenzell  is  advanced  well 
along  that  great  highway  which 
leads  to  the  city  of  success. 


“ LISTENING.” 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

By  George  Wharton  Edwards. 

“I  know,”  said  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  “a  way  to  be  greater  than  any  man. 
If  he  has  worth  in  him  I can  rejoice  in  his  superiority  to  me,  and  that  satisfaction 
is  a greater  act  of  the  soul  in  me,  than  any  in  him  which  can  possibly  appear  to 
me.”  This  thought  could  proceed  but  from  a candid  and  generous  spirit,  and  is 
for  one  to  emulate  in  this  paper.  To  which,  since  I am  got  into  quotation,  give 
me  leave  to  add  the  saying  of  another  old  philosopher,  who,  after  having  invited 
some  of  his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his  wife,  who  came  into  the 
room  in  a passion  and  threw  over  the  table  with  its  feast.  “ Everyone,”  says  he, 
“has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a happy  man  who  has  no  greater  than  this.”  Now, 
while  this  may  not  be  apropos  of  the  writing  of  this  little  essay,  let  me  get  about 
the  business  of  it  without  more  ado  and  without  any  affectation  of  being  wiser 
than  my  fellows. 

Technically  considered,  the  “guache”  drawings  of  Jo  Pennell  in  the  December 
Century,  illustrating  his  talented  wife’s  paper  “ To  Gipsyland,”  are  of  much  inter- 
est to  the  artist.  They  seem  to  have  been  done  with  much  ease  and  bravura, 
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but  when  studied  closely  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  detail  of  the 
grouping  is  photographic.  However 
this  may  be,  they  are  successful  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  remarkably  so  coming 
from  an  artist  whom  one  is  accustomed 
to  associate  with  architectural  work 
and  landscape. 

Robert  Blum,  now  returned  from 
two  years  among  the  Japanese,  appears 
to  advantage  in  a fine  drawing  of 
Ristori  (1880),  interpreted  by  T.  Cole, 

The  Century’s  master  engraver,  and 
there  are  characteristic  examples  of 
.the  work  of  Albert  E.  Sterner,  whose 
technic  has  lately  evolved  a most 
charming  quality  all  his  own.  W.  T. 
Smedley  in  a full  page  reproduced  by 
process,  and  Irving  R.  Wiles  has  a 
well-characterized  “Choir”  ; F.  V.  Dumond 
“Virgin  Enthroned”;  F.  W.  Mielatz  and 
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From  Life . 


“ A Madonna  ” ; Abbot  H.  Thayer,  a 
T.  R.  Manley  (a  new  name  to  us), 


Drawn  by  S.  IV.  Van  Schaick. 
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reproductions  of  etchings  ; and  C.  I).  Gibson  illustrates  characteristically  and 
fashionably  well  Mrs.  Harrison’s  “Sweet  Bells  out  of  Tune.” 

Harper’s  bulky  Christmas  number  of  the  Magazine  opens  with  a weird  drawing 
by  E.  A.  Abbey,  which  strikes  one  uncomfortably  at  first  sight,  but  upon  reading 
the  story  and  recurring  to  the  drawing,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  literary  quality 
which  Mr.  Abbey  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  it,  and  which  somehow  recalls  his 
earlier  work  upon  Herrick’s  poems,  as  yet  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Dumond  decorates  Miss  Guiney’s  “ Triste  Noel  ” in  a reminiscent 
manner  and  quite  successfully,  and  Howard  Pyle,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
individual  of  contemporary  American  illustrators,  appears  in  four  well-conceived 
drawings.  There  are  two  by  C.  S.  Reinhart,  whose  performances  are  very 
even  and  workmanlike.  Whether  in  pen  and  ink  or  wash,  Mr.  Reinhart  is  emi- 
nently at  his  ease,  accomplished  draughtsman  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Mowbray  embellishes  Aldrich’s  “ Nourmadee  ” with 
four  delicate  drawings  ; one 
would  say,  without  having 
seen  the  drawings,  that  they 
were  painted  in  oil  mono- 
chrome, and  they  are  quite 
successful  in  their  way. 

One  always  turns  to  Mr.  A. 

B.  Frost’s  work  with  interest, 
his  types  are  so  individual  and 
so  entirely  hand  in  hand  with 
the  author  ; illustrations  they 
are,  pure  and  simple,  free  from 
affectation  of  technic  and 
pose,  and  of  equal  value  to 
the  reader  and  artist.  P'red- 
eric  Remington  has  a large, 
and,  for  him,  somewhat  empty 
drawing.  One  admires  Mr. 

Remington's  work  because  of 
its  absolutely  brutal  truthful- 
ness, and  no  one  can  do  what  he  does  so  well.  His  method  is  simple  and  tart. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Smedley’s  work  always  answers  one’s  expectations,  which  is  saying 
much  in  a few  words.  Whether  it  be  in  gouache  or  crayon,  his  style  is  ali  his  own, 
and  a very  good  style  it  is,  too. 

The  December  Scribner’s  opens  with  a colored  frontispiece,  upon  which  feature 
we  will  not  dwell.  The  most  important  work  in  the  number  is  upon  the  decoration 
of  the  Exhibition  at  Chicago,  and  gives  Messrs.  Robert  Reid,  G.  W.  Maynard, 
J.  Alden  Wier,  E.  E.  Simmons,  Kenyon  Cox,  W.  Shirlaw,  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  C. 
S.  Reinhart,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  and  W.  L.  Dodge  magnificent  opportunities  to  show 
the  world  their  capabilities. 

Mr.  Simmons’  figure,  “ Forging,”  is  strongly  reminiscent,  but  well  drawn  and 
dignified.  The  hypercritical  might  say  that  the  head  of  Mr.  Robert  Reid’s  em- 
blematic figure  of  the  Textile  Arts  is  too  small.  Mr.  Maynard  has  done  his 
“Autumn”  in  his  usual  manner,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  Pompeiian  style. 
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Drawn  by  A.  B.  H tnzetl. 


“ WAITING.1” 


brom  Li/e. 


Mr.  Wier's  “ Needlework  ” is  just  what  one  would  ask  from  his  brush.  The 
“ 'telephone,”  by  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  is  rather  successful  ; the  idea  is  a good  one, 
but  one  wonders  whether  the  figure  is  standing  or  seated. 

“ Decoration,”  by  Mr.  Reinhart,  is  capital,  simple,  graceful,  and  eminently  well 
drawn.  Mr.  Blashfield’s  “ Armorer’s  Craft  ” is  dramatic  and  well  conceived,  but 
why  the  wings  ? 
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Drawn  by  Will  Phillip  Hooper. 

From  Demoresf  s Monthly. 

“the  seven  valentines.” 


The  figures  by  Mr.  Dodge,  the  youngest  man 
among  the  above  group,  are  strong  and  virile  in  treat- 
ment and  conception  ; and  Mr.  Shirlaw’s  original 
“ Pearl  ” would  never  be  attributed  to  any  one  else,  so 
individual  is  his  work. 

There  are  some  borders  to  a poem  by  F.  G.  Att- 
wood,  who  seems  to  enjoy  his  work. 

Who,  by  the  way,  is  C.  M.  S.,  who  signs  a pretty 
headpiece  for  “ Miss  Latymer,”  and  why  does  he,  or 
she,  not  receive  credit  on  the  table  of  contents? 

Mr.  Low’s  “ Narcissus  ” is  a fine  piece  of  work 
that  fittingly  represents  the  talent  of  the  artist,  who 
doubtless  knows  just  why  he  did  not  allow  the  flowers 
to  be  reflected  in  the  water.  The  “ Lillith,”  by  Kenyon  Cox,  has  a fine  decorative 
quality,  and  one  must  admire  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  managed  the 
figures  in  the  composition  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  beautiful  full-page  drawing,  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Sterner,  which  accompanies 
“ La  Grande  Demoiselle,”  is  the  first  American  drawing  in  the  January  Century. 
Mr.  Sterner’s  art  is  growing  in  quality,  and  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Ameri- 
can illustrators.  This  is  in  pure  wash  and  simple  in  its  management. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wenzell  has  some  of  his  happy  society  drawings,  in  which  appear 
people  who  seem  familiar  to  us.  And  one  must  thank  Mr.  Wenzell  for  having 
made  them  so.  His  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  always  well  bred,  graceful,  and  act 
well  their  different  parts — which  is  surely  saying  a great  deal. 

F.  S.  Church,  in  The  Cosmopolitan  for  December,  furnishes  some  of  his  cus- 
tomary fantasies  to'illustrate  a poem  by 
Bliss  Carman  ; they  are  reproduced  by  the 
half-tone  process.  Dan  Beard  has  some 
clever  drawings  in  pen  and  ink  and  wash. 
A.  B.  Wenzell  illustrates  Henry  James’ 
“ Wheel  of  Time  ” in  his  clean-cut, 
satisfactory  manner  ; and  Alice  Bar- 
ber Stephens,  whose  work 
one  always  admires  for  its 
honesty,  has  two  draw- 
ings. The  rest  of  the 
work  is  mainly  from  photo- 
graphs. 

In  the  January  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  are 
some  vigorous,  if  hardly 
successful,  drawings  by  a 
new  man,  E.  J.  Austen, 
who  gives  promise  of 
future  good  work.  These, 
with  some  portraits  by 
Gribayedoff  and  Good- 
man, some  decorative 
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Drawn  by  George  Varian.  Front  The  Illustrated  American. 

• “ THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR.” 

exploited,  together  with  Mr.  Hencke,  Mr.  Watson’s  “ Marine  ” being  by  far  the  best 
drawing  one  has  yet  seen  from  his  hand.  The  number  is  bright  pictorially. 

An  interesting  study,  alike  to  the  student  or  the  layman,  is  a comparison  of  the 
different  styles  of  the  illustrators  under  discussion,  without  considering,  of  course, 
the  petty  imitators  of  each  of  the  successful  men. 
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borders  by  Beard,  and  drawings  by  the  writer,  constitute  the  art  features  of  the 
number. 

Outing  for  December,  as  usual  with  this  magazine,  depends  largely  upon  the 
photograph  for  its  illustration,  but  Mr.  A.  Hencke  puts  forth  his  best  efforts  in  a 
vigorous  full  page  in  gouache.  In  the  January  holiday  number  Mr.  Hy.  Watson  is 
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A man’s  style  is  himself. 
What  that  deeper  self  is,  which 
is  to  be  expressed  by  his  style, 
can  never  be  reached  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  most 
assiduous  cultivation  of  such 
powers  as  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand. This  is  a labor  which 
can  be  performed  by  none  other 
than  the  artist  himself.  But  it 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  labor 
of  which  one  is  apt  to  be  impa- 
tient. Hence  the  tendency  to 
resort  to  the  rules  and  theories 
of  others,  as  mechanically 
learned  as  they  were  primarily 
mechanically  conceived. 

Godey’s  for  January  opens 
with  a colored  frontispiece,  a 
fashion  which  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing with  certain  of  the  maga- 
zines. The  effect  is  moderately 
good  ; the  colors  seem  a little 
too  bright,  however.  No  doubt  this  will  be  an  attrac- 
tion to  some  of  its  readers,  but  the  writer  feels  that 
color  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  illustrated  maga- 
zine ; at  least  at  present,  and  in  this  country.  In 
France  they  are  able  to  surmount  the  obstacle  of 
crudity  from  which  we  suffer,  for  the  reason  that  both 
pressmen  and  color-mixers  are  artists  in  their  way.  The  writer  knows  of  a 
little  shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  in  Paris,  where  etchings  are  printed  for  the 
artists,  in  which  each  of  the  “ provers  ” has  studied  art  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Would  that  such  were  the  conditions  here  in  New  York  ! Meanwhile,  let 
me  say  that  Mr.  W.  Granville  Smith  is  a clever  man,  for  whose  future  one  has 
sincere  hopes.  His  lit- 
tle drawings  inter- 
spersed throughout  the 
text  are  often  quite 
charming. 

Miss  Eleanor  E. 

Greatorex  illustrates 
her  own  article,  on 
“ Christmas  in  Paris,” 
in  a snappy  manner  ; 
the  drawings  are  in 
wash,  and  quite  freely 
done. 

Mr.  Smedley  admi- 
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From  Harper's  Magazine. 
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“ billington’s  valentine.” 


Drawn  by  Fred  B.  Schell.  From  Frank  Leslie's  IVeekly. 

<k  CAVE  OF  THE  WINDS,  NIAGARA  FALLS.” 
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Drawn  by  IVilson  De  Meza.  Front  The  Cosmopolitan. 

“HELEN,  WOULD  YOU  MAKE  A GREAT  SACRIFICE  FOR  ME?” 


rably  ornaments  the  opening 
pages  of  Harper's  for  Jan- 
uary with  his  drawings  for 
Julian  Ralph’s  article  on 
“ The  Old  Way  to  Dixie  ” ; 
his  work  represents  a wide 
range,  from  gouache  to  sev- 
eral sorts  of  pen-and-ink 
work,  each  fine  in  its  way, 
and  of  interest  to  the  artist. 

C.  D.  Gibson  has  some  strong 
work  in  pen  and  ink,  with 
good  realization  of  charac- 
ter ; and  Mr.  T.  I )e  Thulstrup 
shows  us  some  graceful  court 
scenes  in  which  we  can  be- 
lieve. Mr.  C.  S.  Reinhart’s 

drawing  of  the  “ Mother  and  Child  ” for  the  “ Rejected  Manuscript  ” is  just  right  ; 
and  Mr.  Remington’s  Russian  sketches  show  a marked  improvement  over  his  former 
methods.  They  are  very  well  characterized.  In  the  “ Editor’s  Study  ” Mr.  Carle- 
ton  shows  some  charming  little  drawings  ; and,  finally,  Mr.  Frost  gives  us  pleasure 
in  his  character  drawing  for  the  “ Drawer.” 

One  had  almost  missed  saying  a good  word  for  Mr.  F.  O.  Small’s  work,  which 
shows  care,  thought,  and  earnestness. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  Fraser,  in  an  admirable  lecture  upon  illustration,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  early  masters  of  painting  were  really  the  first  illustrators. 
At  first  this  seems  startling,  but  when  one  reflects,  its  truth  is  evident. 

Art  grew  out  of  the  attempt,  which  began  not  long  after  Christianity  became 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  convey  a knowledge  of  the  historical  facts 

of  the  Bible  to  the  illit- 
erate mass  of  the  com- 
mon people  by  means  of 
pictures  in  the  churches. 
From  Byzantium  this 
custom  passed  over  to 
Italy,  and  for  a long 
time  painting  in  the 
West  continued  to  fol- 
low not  only  the  same 
subjects,  but  also  the 
same  traditional  forms 
and  typical  modes  of 
treating  those  subjects 
which  had  been  received 
from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. The  Florentine 
Giotto,  a contemporary 
of  Dante,  is  said  to 


Drawn  by  T.  S.  Sullivant. 


From  Life. 


“why,  grandpa,  it’s  a fifth  avenue  stage  horse!” 
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From  Life. 


“ A LAST  WORD.” 


have  been  the  first  to  break  through  these 
restraints,  and  to  introduce  a free  imitation 
of  nature.  The  art,  however,  was  still  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  the  representa- 
tion of  religious  subjects  ; gradually  others 
were  introduced  ; events  and  personages 
belonging  to  more  modern  times  were 
thought  unworthy  of  being  admitted  in 
connection  with  those  of  the  church.  This 
led  to  portrait  painting  ; and  from  this  to 
the  illustration  of  profane  books  (as  they 
were  called,  in  contradistinction  to  more 
holy  works)  was  an  easy  step.  Nothing 
has  been  done,  however,  since  the  period 
of-  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 

which  can  be  compared  for  power,  truth,  D,a,ll'n  by  c-  H Provost- 
and  dignity  of  thought  to  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  those  extraordinary  times.  Painting  had  not  as  yet  stepped 
down  from  the  dignity  of  its  original  calling  to  minister  to  the  petty  whims  and 
caprices  of  a vulgar  luxury.  It  fulfilled  its  aim  in  that  period  of  history.  It  is 
doubtful  if  an  age  like  it  will  ever  return.  Meanwhile,  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  wander  from  the  subject  in  hand  ; but  let  us  say  that  the  spirit  of  an  age 

cannot  always  be  fairly  estimated 
by  those  who  lived  in  it.  To  after- 
times is  reserved  the  power  and 
the  privilege  of  sifting  the  grain 
from  the  chaff,  and  of  fully  per- 
ceiving and  enjoying  the  best 
things  of  the  past.  We  who  live 
in  these  days,  comparatively  un- 
propitious  as  they  are  to  the  high- 
est efforts  of  productive  genius, 
may  prize  and  enjoy  those  great 
works,  and  still  be  contented  per- 
haps with  the  appointment  which 
thus  secures  to  us  all  the  enno- 
bling influences  of  the  arts,  with- 
out any  of  the  necessary  evils 
which,  in  the  days  of  their  palmy 
vigor  and  greatest  fertility,  but 
too  often  accompanied  them. 

E.  O.  Abbey’s  “ Malvolio,”  in 
the  February  Harper,  interferes 
somewhat  with  one’s  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  character,  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  his  intentions 

Drawn  by  F.  O.  Small.  From  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Were  Somewhat  frustrated  bv  the 

“gossip.”  tint  which  underlies  the  drawing. 
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In  some  instances,  doubtless,  the  tint  is  of  value, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  them  ; the  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  are  more  satisfactory  : but  these 
are  good  enough  company  for  a leisure  hour,  and  if 
one  be  pleasantly  entertained,  one  should  not  dis- 
sect the  intentions  of  his  host.  Mr.  Abbey  is  not 
subservient  to  the  traditions  of  Shakespearian 
scholars.  He  cares  more  for  the  essence  of  veracity 
in  his  drawing — the  faire  vrai , as  the  French  put 
it.  But  be  it  this  way  or  that,  long  may  Mr.  Abbey's 
graceful  art  be  spared  to  us. 

Mr.  Smedley  is  as  satisfactory  as  ever  in  his  New 
Orleans  drawings,  and  from  Mr.  Remington  we 
have  a strong  picture  of  a half-breed  hanging  by 
the  heel  from  the  side  of  a cliff — one  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  pieces  of  work  which  this  artist  has 
shown  ; it  seems  to  have  been  painted  in  oil  mono- 
chrome. 

Mr.  Reinhart’s  full  page  is  well  characterized  as 
usual,  and  altogether  pleasing,  but  Mr.  Thulstrup’s 
large  drawing,  “ Marry  the  King,”  has  been  evidently  injured  in  the  translation. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  February  has  some  careful  drawings  from  Wilson  de 
Meza,  an  artist  who  illustrates  a story  of  his  own.  The  number  of  artists  who  have 
essayed  the  fellow-craft  is  becoming  quite  large.  . Mr.  de  Meza  is,  perhaps,  the 


Drawn  by  G.  A.  Traver. 

From  The  Illustrated  American. 

“ A STRANGE  BIT  OF  MOTHERHOOD.” 


latest.  The  art  of 
ingly  difficult  one, 
many  things,  and  do 


Drawn  by  Charles  Howard  Johnson. 


From  Life. 


'FINANCE  AND  MATRIMONY. 


the  illustrator  is  an  exceed- 
he  is  supposed  to  know  so 
so  many  things  well.  The 
painter  pure  and  simple 
is  content  with  three  or 
four  pictures  a year — 
indeed,  applauds  his 
accomplishments  ; 
but  how  much  more 
credit  should  be  given  to 
the  illustrator  who  often 
is  forced  by  exigencies 
to  accomplish  the  same 
number  of  pictures  in  a 
week,  with,  perhaps, 
more  difficult  compositions  at 
that,  and  all  in  black  and  white  : 
he  cannot  conceal  his  defective  draw- 
ing by  charm  of  color,  nor,  in  the  case 
of  pen  and  ink,  can  he  hide  his  poor 
drawing  by  vague  and  hazy  strokes. 
Thus  one  is  often  amused  at  the  care- 
less air  with  which  such  an  one,  unsuc- 
cessful at  an  attempt  upon  an  Academy 
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Drawn  by  Victor  Perard.  From  The  New  York  Ledger. 

“the  furious  animal  had  no  chance  with  him.” 


jury,  saith  : “ I think 
I’ll  knock  off  some  il- 
lustrating for  the  maga- 
zines.” Misguided 
soul  ! One  would  like 
to  be  present  at  the  in- 
terview with  the  art  edi- 
tor to  whom  he  shows 
his  pitiful  portfolio  of 
nudes  and  what  not.  To 
him,  saith  the  art  editor 
I have  in  mind  : “ Take 
a story  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  maga- 
zine, and  illustrate  it 
anew  from  your  own 
ideas.”  Lo!  he  is  never 
seen  in  the  sanctum 

again — verbutn  sap.  The  illustrator’s  art  requires  a special  training,  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  current  thought  and  literature,  as  well  as  a grounding  in  that  of  the 

past,  has  no  small  part.  To  return  to  the  Feb- 
ruary Cosmopolitan,  there  are  some  drawings  by 
the  writer  to  accompany  a Japanese  story,  and 
several  fantastic  and  clever  cartoons  by  Dan 
Beard,  claiming  to  look  forward  with  Julian 
Hawthorne,  whose  characteristically  written  story 
they  elucidate  ; the  rest  of  the  number  is  made 
up  from  photographs. 

It  would  be  Utopian  generosity  for  a great 
publishing  firm  to  start  an  illustrated  magazine 
as  a sacrifice  to  art,  and  to  surpass  the  world  in 
an  enterprise  that  would  not  pay  dividends  ; one 
could  not  expect  it  upon  the  present  business 
basis.  But  let  us  not  beg  the  question.  Here 
we  have  several  great  magazines,  which,  by  the 
support  they  receive,  in  turn  are  giving  the  most 

magnificent  opportuni- 
ties, and  paying  for 
them,  too,  most  gener- 
ously, to  the  artists. 
Is  it  not  true  that  these 
magazines  have  cre- 
ated  a school  of  illus- 
— . . ^ tration  which  may  yet 

serve,  and  perhaps  has 
already  served,  as  a 
model  for  the  world  ? 
For  good  art  alwavs 


Drawn  by  Dan  Beard. 


From  Godey's  Magazine. 
LESBIA  MADE  NO  REPLY.” 
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Drawn  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 


From  Harper's  Weekly.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  Bros. 


“ BRIDE  AND  GROOM.’* 


pays,  and  who  knows  but  that  we  have  only  begun  in  the  art  which  is  to  give  birth 
to  the  illustrated  magazine  of  the  future?  It  is  a constant  source  of  surprise  that 
this  country  has  so  much  talent  and  ability  and  power  of  high  achievement,  so 
here  is  the  fruit  of  the  enterprise  that  founded  these  great  magazines,  visible  in  the 
large  number  of  publications  which  to-day  are  advertised  as  illustrated. 

This  is  a fine  age  for  ability  of  any  sort.  If  a man  has  something  worthy  to 


Drawn  by  Hy.  S.  Watson. 


From  Outing. 


‘ THE  SWORD  FISH  SUNNING  ITSELF  ON  THE  SURFACE.' 
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offer,  he  achieves  an  instantaneous 
success.  The  public  does  not  toler- 
ate mediocrity  in  any  walk  of  life, 
and  yet  less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  Shelley  was  “ beating  in  the  void 
his  ineffectual  wings”;  and  a little 
earlier  the  great  Johnson  walked 
Fleet  Street  in  London,  hungry,  and 
dreaming  of  the  patronage  he  was 
destined  not  to  receive.  To-day  our 
poets  live  in  comfort,  nay,  luxury,  and 
our  painters  condescendingly  receive 
society  in  spacious  studios,  the  appointments  of  which 
rival  the  splendors  at  the  Cluny  Musee. 

A large  number  of  illustrations  by  the  very  best 
men  are  found  in  St.  Nicholas.  This  magazine  uses 
many  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  for  the  student 
there  is  no  better  instructor  in  this  class  of  work.  It 
is  indeed  more  difficult  (the  writer  speaks  from  knowl- 
edge) to  make  acceptable  drawings  for  it  than  for 
the  more  mature  monthlies,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
demanded  by  its  conductors  that  its  illustrations, 
while  possessing  strongly  the  art  quality,  shall  plainly 


Dr  aw  71  by  Eleanor  E. 
Greatoi‘ex . 

FroTti  Godey's  Magazine. 
“CHRISTMAS  IN  PARIS.” 


Drawn  by  Edward  Pe?ijield. 

Fro>7i  Harpers  Young  People.  Copyright , 1893,  Harper  £?  Bros. 
“ TEDDY,  DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  THIS  HORSE  CAME  HERE?” 


illustrate  the  author’s 
meaning. 

This  dual  quality 
renders  the  drawings 
doubly  valuable  and 
the  number  of  men  pos- 
sessing the  requisite 
ability  consequently 
small.  What  an  array 
of  talent  is  disclosed 
by  the  table  of  con- 
tents 1 Such  liberality 
upon  the  part  of  the 
publishers  is,  of  course, 
the  response  to  the  de- 
mand which  they  them- 
selves have  created. 

R.  B.  Birch,  whose 
work  is  rarely  seen  out- 
side of  the  pages  of 
St.  Nicholas,  is  an  im- 
aginative, and,  in  his 
particular  line  of 
thought,  accomplished 
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Drawn  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 


From  Harper's  Weekly.  Copyright , 1892,  Harper  Cf  Bros. 


illustrator.  He  particularly  excels  in  depicting  child  life  ; his  children  are  always 
graceful,  and  while  at  times  he  is  somewhat  careless  in  drawing,  one  is  disposed 
to  forgive  these  shortcomings  in  view  of  the  sentiment  and  charm  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Birch,  it  has  been  said,  is  almost  as  much  the  creator  of  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy  as  the  author  of  the  story  ; indeed,  when  the  production  was  staged,  the 
tableaux  were  arranged  after  the  artist’s  drawings.  The  technic  of  Mr.  Birch’s 
drawings  is  simple,  direct,  and  always  effective. 

Henry  Sandham,  Bridgeman,  C.  Mente,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  and  Howard  Pyle,  to 
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mention  but  a few,  are  the  names  one 
finds  signed  to  some  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful drawings  in  Wide  Awake.  Miss 
Lisbeth  Cummins  also  contributes  oc- 
casionally a pretty  conceit,  in  which  the 
idea  is  often  charmingly  carried  out. 
The  fine  quality  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wiles  has  been  commented 
upon  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
paper.  Mr.  Henry  Sandham 
is  an  indefatigable  worker. 

Whether  in  oil,  water  color, 
pen  and  ink,  or  any  other 
medium,  he  is  seemingly  at  his 
ease.  He  excels,  perhaps,  in 
composition,  and  in  the  rapid- 
ity and  skill  with  which  he  ac- 
complishes his  results. 

In  Harper’s  Weekly  Mr. 
Zogbaum’s  well-conceived  and, 
one  is  sure,  correct  drawings  of 


w 

Drawn  by  Lee  Woodward  Zeigler. 


the  “ Bumboat  Woman,”  “ Launch- 
ing the  Boat,”  and  other  marine 
and  military  subjects,  are  interest- 
ing. W.  H.  Hyde  shows  examples 
of  the  work  to  which  he  has 
accustomed  us,  careful  and 
technically  his  own,  and  W. 
A.  Rogers  and  Edward  Ben- 
field  (one  of  their  art  editors) 
are  strongly  represented,  as 
is  A.  B.  Frost.  Howard  Pyle 
has  a fine  colonial  picture, 
called  “ Stopping  the  Christ- 
mas Stage”;  F.  S.  Church 
disarms  criticism  by  his 
unique  ornithological 
fantasies,  which  are  of 
equal  value  whether  in 
From  Li/e.  black  and  white  or  color  ; 

and  there  are  pictures, 


Drawn 


by  Eleanor  E.  Greatorex.  From  Godey's  Magazine. 

“ A BRETON  FISHERMAN.” 


“a  pointed  refusal 
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each  good  in  its  way,  by  C. 
Mente,  Charles  Broughton,  T. 
de  Thulstrup,  Frederic  Rem- 
ington, Louis  Loeb,  W.  T. 
Smedley,  C.  Carleton,  H.  D. 
Nichols,  C.  Graham,  A.  C.  Red- 
wood, F.  V.  Dumond,  C.  S. 
Reinhart,  O.  Herford,  A. 
Hencke,  and  F.  H.  Schell. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Weekly  published  a fine  Christ- 
mas number,  with  drawings  by 
Wenzell,  B.  AVest  Clinedinst 
(who  also  drew  the  illumi- 
nated Christmas  cover),  Miss 
G.  A.  Davis,  Mrs.  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  and  D.  Smith.  Else- 
where appear  drawings  by  E.  J. 
Meeker,  A'.  Gribayedoff, 
Hughson  Hawley,  G.  M.  Stone, 
S.  W.  Stanton,  AV.  L.  Sheppard, 
of  a popular  character,  and 
generally  quite  strong  in  treat- 
ment. This  weekly  furnishes 
occasionally  a quasi  - colored 
front-page  drawing,  in  which 
the  tints  are  often  quite  effec- 
tively and  attractively  printed. 


Drawn  by  P.  Newell 

From  Harper's  Magazine.  Copyright , 


“their  first  box  of  parlor  matches.1 


Drawn  by  Dan  Smith.  From  trank  Leslie's  Weekly. 

“ TAMING  A MAN-EATING  ZEBRA.11 

Harper’s  Bazar,  a fashionable 
artistic  publication,  is  generally 
happy  in  its  art  features.  While 
it  uses  the  work  of  American 
draughtsmen,  it  depends  mainly 
upon  French  and  English  pub- 
lications for  its  full  pages.  In 
it  we  find  such  names  as  F.  V. 
Dumond,  Francis  Day,  T.  de 
Thulstrup,  C.  H.  Johnson,  F.  O. 
Small,  W.  H.  Hyde,  C.  Carleton, 
A.  E.  Sterner,  and  a clever 
quarter  page  by  Hy.  Sandham. 
Each  of  these  papers  adds  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lover 
of  good  drawing,  and  they  have 
done  no  little  good  in  the  cause 
of  art.  AVhat  encouragement 

1893,  Harper  & Bros.  theY  maY  in  futUre  render  t0  the 

coming  development  may  be 


Drawn  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.  From  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly. 

“ CHRISTMAS  TIME  IN  FRONT  OF  NEW  CITY  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA.” 
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Drawn  by  A . B.  Wenzell. 


"A  SOCIAL  EVENING." 


From  Li/e. 


Drawn  by  E.  M.  Ashe.  From  Harper's  Bazar . 

Copyright.  1S92,  Harper  & Bros. 

“will  you  take  my  hand?” 


easily  anticipated  by  a reference  to  the 
work  already  shown,  and  they  are  in 
the  march  with  our  best  accomplish- 
ments in  the  arts. 

The  names  of  Charles  H.  Johnson 
and  A.  B.  Wenzell  are  seen  very  often 
in  Truth.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a very  ver- 
satile man,  an  astonishingly  versatile 
man,  who  gets  his  effects  easily  with 
gouache,  and  in  the  main  draws  well. 
Of  Mr.  Wenzell’s  art  one  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  speak  except  in  the  highest 
praise  for  the  sort  of  work  in  which 
he  excels  ; one  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  his  work  in  any  medium  save 
gouache. 

Edward  Penfield,  Mrs.  Alice  Barber 
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Stephens,  and  a host  of  other  well-known 
names  are  found  in  Harper’s  Young  Peo- 
ple. Mr.  Penfield  excels  in  the  depiction 
of  boys — the  sort  of  boys  we  all  know,  full 
of  fun  and  ready  for  anything  ; his  drawing 
is  generally  made  in  wash.  The  quaint  con- 
ceits of  Katherine  Pyle — rhymes  and  dec- 
orations which  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  old-time  almanacs,  so  genuine 
is  their  flavor — are  also  seen.  Miss  Pyle’s 
work  strongly  resembles  that  of  her  tal- 
ented brother  in  the  freedom  and  facility 
of  execution  which  she  shows. 

Mrs.  Stephens,  on  the  other  hand,  excels 
in  drawing  lovable  girls,  graceful,  pretty, 
and  always  illustrating  clearly  the  author’s 
meaning,  a quality  seldom  met  with  save 
in  the  papers  and  magazines  especially 
printed  for  the  young  people.  Mr.  W.  A. 


Brawn  by  F.  O.  Small.  From  'Ike  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

“ DISCUSSING  HIS  MERITS.” 


Drawn  by  T.  V.  C horn  inski.  From  Life . 

“a  winter’s  day.” 


Rogers’  work  is  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  passing  men- 
tion ; he  seems  equally  at  home 
in  pen  and  ink, 
pencil,  or  wash, 
but  one  sees  his 
work  oftenest 
in  the  first- 
named  medium. 

G.  Varian, 
who  i n f e r e n - 
tially  shows 
that  he  is 
capable  of 
good  work,  and 
G.  M.  Traver 
are  names  that 
are  signed  fre- 
q u e n t 1 y to 
drawings  in  the 
I ll'ustrated 
American.  It 
is  evident  that 
both  of  these 
men  work  un- 
der considera-  “A  portrait.” 


Drawn  by  B.  West 
Clinedinst. 

From  Frank  Leslie's 
Weekly. 


by  Frederic  Remington.  From  Harper's  Magazine.  Copyright , 1893,  Harper  & Bros. 

“ CAPTURING  SLAVES. ** 
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ble  pressure,  but  often  this  is  a strong  factor  ^ „ 

in  the  equipment  of  the  illustrator  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  quality  of  future  work  from 
men  who  acquire  their  art  under  such  diffi- 
culties is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

These  men  seem  to  work  equally  well  in  wash,  * 

crayon,  or  pen  and  ink,  and  always  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  capability  of  the  mediums.  \ 

Such  names  as  H.  M.  Eaton,  W,  A.  Mc- 
Cullough, W.  B.  Davis,  V.  Perard,  and  H.  C. 

Edwards  are  generally  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  Ledger.  Mr.  Perard  is  a facile  work- 
man, whose  knowledge  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  whose  work  consequently  gains  in 
quality.  He  works  generally  in  pure  wash, 
and  one  looks  forward  to  his  future  with 
interest. 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle  occasionally  contributes 
some  of  his  masterly  drawings  and  decorations. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mowbray  has  drawn  a handsome 

title  for 
Vogue,  in 
which  pa- 
per is  found 

the  drawings  Drawn  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 
of  Mr.  H.  From  Harper's  Weekly.  Copyright , 

, r ,r.  , 1892,  Harper  dr  Bros. 

M c V ickar, 

. . “ THE  SHOPKEEPER.” 

whose  work 

is  of  a curious  original  quality,  and  all  his 
own  ; other  drawings  are  signed  A.  B.  Wen- 
zell,  L.  Vallet,  M.  O.  Kobbe,  Francis  Day 
(whose  work  is  quite  agreeable),  and  Gaston 
Moury,  who  clothe  their  figures  in  the  latest 
fashionable  garments,  and  render  them  in 
pen  and  ink,  gouache,  and  several  other 
mediums.  Wood  engraving,  except  in  the 
title,  is  not  used. 

There  is  a charm  about  Life,  an  aroma 
all  its  own,  a quality  as  distinct  from  any 
other  publication  as  if  it  were  alone  among 
magazines.  It  has  made  a place  for  itself 
upon  our  library  tables,  and  what  a void 
would  be  there  if  Life  were  not.  It  is 
with  a real  pleasure  that  one  opens  the 
pages  replete  with  good  drawings,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inferential  character  of  its 
wit.  To  Life  we  owe  the  graceful  art  of 
C.  D.  Gibson  and  A.  B.  Wenzell,  and  one 


Drawn  by  IV.  Granville  Smith. 

From  Godey's  Magazine. 


THE  NEXT  MORNING  HE  INVITED  HER  TO  GO 
FISHING.” 


Drawn  by  H.  M.  Wilder.  From  Harper  s Magazine . Copyright , 1803,  Harper  <5^  Bros. 
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can  think  of  no  other 
publication  which  has  the 
same  charm  and  fresh- 
ness of  quality. 

Herein,  besides  the 
work  of  the  two  men  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  find 
examples  by  W.  A.  Rog- 
ers, M.  A.  Woolf,  F.  T. 
Richards,  T.  S.  Sullivant, 
Frank  P.  Bellew  (Chip), 
E.  H.  Dangerfield,  Van 
Schaik,  C.  H.  Prevost,  E. 
Poliak,  C.  J.  Budd,  C.  H. 
Johnson  (of  whose  work 
one  knows  hardly  what 
to  say,  so  elusive  are  the 
several  styles  in  which  he 
works),  O.  Herford,  Fee 
Woodward  Zeigler,  H.  D. 
Blashfield,  Brown,  J.  H. 
Gates,  and  F.  M.  How- 
arth.  Mr.  Van  Schaik’s 
technique  is  a curious 
one  : his  style  is  very 
loose,  and  he  cares  more 


Drawn  by  Wilson  De  Meza , 


From  Life. 


“the  honest  man." 


Drawn  by  Gcorg'ie  A,  Davis.  From  Frank  Leslie  s Weekly. 
U A NOVEL  RACE  ON  THE  SHREWSBURY.” 


for  the  final  effect  of  the  drawing 
than  for  the  quality  of  draughts- 
manship, but  we  will  not  quarrel 
with  him  for  this  fault,  if  fault  it 
really  is,  in  his  case.  Mr.  I)e  Meza 
has  an  occasional  drawing  in  his 
usual  style,  but  Life  really  depends 
upon  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson,  whose  fad- 
attacking  double  pages  are  one  of 
Life’s  attractions.  We  notice  a 
pretty  little  drawing  by  A.  Mc- 
Vickar  in  the  number,  for  January 
12,  done  in  wash,  and  very  well 
done  it  is,  too. 

One  is  almost  deluged  each 
month  with  the  pictorial  profusion 
of  the  magazines.  There  is  a 
healthy  strife  among  the  publish- 
ers of  the  great  periodicals  for 
artistic  supremacy  in  their  indi- 
vidual journals,  and  the  battle  is 
watched  with  interest  and  encour- 
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aged  on  all  occasions  by  the  great 
army  of  illustrators.  Only  the  best  is 
wanted  in  literature  and  art  in  these 
days,  and  the  struggle  brought  about 
by  high  ambition  and  an  intelligent 
demand  has  raised  the  standard  of 
American  illustrative  art  above  that  of 
any  other  country. 

And  now  I cannot  find  a more  fitting 
ending  to  this  little  paper  than  the 
lines  of  the  immortal  Wordsworth  : 

“ Words  have  something  told 
More  than  the  pencil  can,  and  verily 
More  than  is  needed,  but  the  precious  art 
Forgives  their  interference.” 


Drawn  by  A.  McVickar. 


From  Life . 


Drawn  by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 


From  The  Cosmopolitan . 


“ HE  HAD  TO  STOP  SHORT  TO  PERMIT  THE  PASSAGE  OF  A CARRIAGE." 


Drawn  by  Maria  Brooks. 


MAKING  FRIENDS.” 


Drawn  by  Maria  Brooks. 


PINK  SLIPPERS.1' 


ART  NOTES  OF  REAL  INTEREST. 


The  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  the  new  building  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society  in  December.  The 
exhibition  consisted  of  works  by  the  members,  and  some  etchings  and  prints 
belonging  to  Mr.  George  W.  Vanderbilt.  The  paintings  and  statuary  filled 
the  two  larger  galleries,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  in  all  respects  the  finest 
gallery  in  the  city.  The  society  was  formed  in  1877,  and  the  work  shown  repre- 
sented the  best  efforts  of  the  members  since  that  date.  The  society  includes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  strongest  and  most  progressive  of  our  younger  painters 
and  sculptors.  It  was  a happy  thought,  this  retrospective  exhibition,  for  it  gave 
those  pessimistic  persons  who  find  pleasure  in  decrying  the  work  done  in  these 
days  an  effective  quietus.  True,  we  have  many  painters  here  in  America,  but 
there  are  artists  among  them,  and  of  these  we  are  justly  proud. 

The  landscape  men  whose  work  was  on  view  carried  things  well,  in  the  impres- 
sionistic manner.  They  are  enthusiastic  over  the  getting  of  values  in  certain  new 
ways,  and  they  have  almost  succeeded  in  inducing  one  to  believe  in  their  way  of 
“seeing  ” nature— almost,  but  not  quite. 

There  were  Mr.  Twachtman’s  large,  interesting,  and  badly  hung  landscape  ; Mr. 
Bunker’s  “ Neglected  Corner  ” ; some  good  flower  pieces  by  the  women  members. 
Mr.  Wier’s  portrait  of  the  “ Young  Man  with  a Gun,”  and  his  “ Early  Moonrise  in 
Summer,”  in  the  new  manner  which  he  has  adopted  ; Mr.  Theodore  Robinson’s 
pretty  girls,  and  his  “Winter  Landscape”;  Mr.  Homer  Martin’s  “Old  Manor”;  Mr. 
Cox’s  “ Flying  Shadows”;  Mr.  Hassam’s  “Snowstorm,”  one  of  his  cleverly  handled 
street  scenes  ; Mr.  La  Farge’s  “ Fog  Blowing  in  from  the  Sea,”  and  his  pre-Raph- 
aelite  “ Study  at  Newport,”  with  sheep  and  lambs  disporting  themselves  ; and  Mr. 
Eakin’s  “ Mending  the  Net,”  are  all  interesting,  very  diverse  in  method,  and  both 
thoughtful  and  artful. 

Then  there  are  the  figure  painters:  Mr.  Whistler’s  “ Anglo-Japanese  Ladies,” 
pleasant  persons  well  painted;  Mr.  Walker’s  “Pandora,”  Mr.  La  Farge’s  “Venus 
Anadyomene,”  and  the  late  William  Hunt’s  “ Boy  and  Butterfly,”  Mr.  Blashfield’s 
more  or  less  happy  and  huge  “ Christmas  Bells,”  Mr.  Dewing’s  “ Prelude,”  and  Mr. 
Wier’s  mystical  “Open  Book.” 

Of  the  work  of  the  sculptors  there  are  good  examples  of  Mr.  French,  whose 
“ Angel  of  Death  and  the  Sculptor  ” is  reminiscent  ; Mr.  Warner’s  portrait  bust 
of  the  painter  J.  Alden  Wier,  Mr.  St.  Gaudens’  bust  of  the  late  General  Sherman, 
and  Mr.  MacMonnies’  “ Diana,”  and  the  altogether  charming  “Faun”  of  Mr. 
Louis  St.  Gaudens.  The  desire  has  been  expressed  that  it  might  be  perpetuated 
in  some  more  lasting  material  than  plaster,  and  set  up  in  one  of  the  parks  of  the 
city.  In  retrospection  the  gain  is  entirely  in  the  matter  of  technique  ; of  great 
thought  there  is  none,  nor  are  the  present  tendencies  at  all  in  that  direction.  But 
the  exhibition  satisfies  one  that  our  painters,  as  far  as  handicraft  goes,  are  very 
near  the  realization  of  the  highest  standard  of  European  excellence,  which  posi- 
tion, attained  as  it  has  been  in  fifteen  years,  is  surely  incomparable. 

The  Water  Color  Club,  the  youngest  and  by  no  means  the  weakest  of  the  art 
organizations,  opened  an  artistically  successful  exhibition  of  water  colors,  at  the 
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Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries,  in  December.  The  little  sketches  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Clements  call  for  specific  mention,  and  one  wishes  for  the  necessary  space. 
There  were  pictures  by  Ben  Foster,  George  Wharton  Edwards,  Clara  McChesney, 
Mrs.  Van  Houten  Mesday,  J.  H.  Sharp,  Sarah  C.  Sears,  Childe  Hassam,  and  others, 
to  mention  which  would  be  to  enumerate  almost  all  the  successful  best  known 
painters  in  the  city. 

Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  the  sculptor,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Gettysburg.  It  is  said  that  the  sculptor  will  receive  twenty-two  thousand  dollars 
for  his  work. 

M rs.  Whitman,  a Boston  artist,  whose  work  is  favorably  received  here  and 
highly  appreciated  in  Boston,  gave  a small  exhibition  of  her  talents  at  the  Avery 
Gallery  in  December.  There  were  book  covers,  pastels,  portraits,  and  water-color 
drawings,  all  very  well  worth  study.  Her  decorative  work  is  pleasing,  but  her 
portraits  are  somewhat  heavy  in  handling  and  dark  from  the  use  of  bitumen. 
Some  of  the  Bahama  studies  were  agreeable,  in  well-conceived  tones  of  gray  and 
violet. 

Several  of  the  late  A.  H.  Wyant’s  poetic  landscapes  were  shown  at  Richards’ 
Gallery  in  November.  They  are  refined  in  tone,  of  good  composition,  and 
unforced  sentiment.  Mr.  Wyant’s  talent  and  accomplishment  were  very  even,  and 
his  death  is  a loss  to  American  art. 

Mr.  George  W.  Vanderbilt’s  gift  to  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society,  of  the 
magnificent  gallery  costing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  will,  it  is  hoped,  stimu- 
late others  of  our  wealthy  men  to  like  generosity.  The  gallery  is  modelled  after 
that  of  Georges  Petit  in  the  Rue  Sieze  in  Paris.  There  is  still  a heavy  debt  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  the  property  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Frederic  Remington,  well  known  as  an  illustrator,  gave  an  exhibition  of 
his  work  in  color,  at  the  American  Art  Gallery,  which  was  followed  by  an  auction 
sale  in  which  good  prices  were  obtained.  Mr.  Remington  is  a clever  man  and 
deserves  his  many  successes. 

Mr.  Bryson  Burroughs,  the  young  man  who  won  last  year  the  first  prize 
founded  by  Mr.  J.  Armstrong  Chanler,  sent  back  some  of  his  drawings  and 
paintings  which  were  shown  at  the  Art  Students’  League  on  January  7th.  The 
exhibit  was  highly  praised  by  MM.  J.  J.  Gerome,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  Carolus  Duran,  the  Paris  Committee,  and  was  highly  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  League,  and  others. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  by  Rossetti,  Burne  Jones, 
Ford  Madox  Browne,  Blake,  and  others  at  the  Century  Club,  most  of  the  paintings 
belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr.;  the  “ Beata  Beatrix,”  to  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  of  Chicago  ; the  water  colors  by  Rossetti,  to  Prof.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  and  Blake’s  curious  “ Elijah,”  to  Mr.  John  S.  Ingalls.  This  exhibition 
afforded  New  Yorkers  the  happy  opportunity  of  seeing  the  works  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  painters  hung  together. 

Mr.  Brush’s  charming  “ Mother  and  Child,”  recently  shown  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Sears,  of  Boston,  who  also 
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owns  Mr.  Thayer’s  large  “ Madonna  Enthroned,”  which  achieved  a success  at  the 
Society  of  American  Artists’  exhibition  last  year. 

Mr.  William  H.  Low’s  fine  decorative  canvas  for  the  ceiling  of  the  new  Wal- 
dorf Hotel  has,  owing  to  a mistake  in  the  measurement,  suffered  much  in  being 
cut  down  to  its  proper  size.  There  was,  it  is  said,  an  error  of  some  twelve  inches 
around  its  whole  length. 

Mr.  William  A.  Coffin,  a fluent  writer  upon  art  matters  and  a painter  of  indi- 
viduality, gave  a small  exhibition  of  his  pictures  at  the  Avery  Galleries.  His  “ The 
Rain  ” is  a fine  rendering  of  a drenched,  gloomy  gray  landscape,  with  a charm  of 
color  all  his  own.  In  the  other  pictures,  nature  was  rendered  in  a variety  of 
aspects  with  considerable  skill. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  paintings  by  European  and  American  artists,  collected  by 
the  late  Samuel  Schwartz,  a picture  by  Jennie  Brownscombe  brought  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  ; for  the  others,  bidding  was  slow  and  poor  prices  prevailed. 

It  is  said  that  one  may  find  on  the  .Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  Tennessee  the 
same  sort  of  subjects  that  Millet  painted  at  Barbizon  : blue  clothing,  sabots,  and 
the  rudest  of  farming  implements.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  of  our  young 
men. 

The  Grolier  Club  gave  an  exhibition  of  engraved  portraits  by  Faithorne,  and 
there  was  on  view  a copy  of  the  bronze  medallion  portrait  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne by  Ringel  d’lllzach,  which  is  to  be  the  next  publication  by  the  club. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Union  League  Club,  “The  Mandolin  Player,”  by  H. 
W.  Watrous,  and  Louis  Moeller’s  “ Explanation  ” attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  very  favorably  received. 

The  American  Art  Association  hung  their  galleries  with  the  three  collections  of 
the  late  Charles  J.  Osborn,  the  late  Edwin  Thorne,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Chapin.  The  col- 
lection was  a mixed  one,  decidedly  so,  and  some  of  the  pictures  in  it  were  trash  ; 
but  there  are  others,  and  the  number  is  by  no  means  small,  which  are  excellent 
specimens  of  an  art  which  was  in  vogue  ere  the  beauties  of  the  Barbizon  school 
were  appreciated  by  our  collectors. 

Of  this  art,  we  saw  such  exponents  as  MM.  Lefebvre,  De  Neuville,  Detaille, 
Munkacsy,  Bouguereau,  and  Gerome.  These  men  still  have  their  followers,  who 
are  not  to  be  persuaded  away  by  other  beauties  they  know  not  of.  As  for  M. 
Munkacsy,  his  star  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  ascendant  just  now. 

One  is  surprised  to  see  again  the  large  portrait  of  the  painter  and  wife  in  his 
studio,  which  was  one  of  .Mr.  Osborn’s  star  pictures,  and  to  note  the  change  in  its 
color — indeed,  the  loss  of  color — from,  one  would  say,  the  admixture  of  bitumen  in 
which  this  artist  believes  ; its  brilliancy  has  vanished,  and  there  remains  but  the 
effect  of  the  brilliant  technique,  the  bravura,  which  happily  cannot  be  marred 
by  any  chemical  deterioration. 

The  work,  apart  from  this,  commands  one’s  admiration,  and  leads  but  to  regret 
that  the  artist  should  have  been  so  short-sighted  and  impatient  for  the  tone  that 
only  time  can  give.  The  principal  picture  in  the  Thorne  Collection  was  the  “ Ori- 
ental Carpet  Merchant,”  by  Gerome,  which  shows  the  artist  at  his  best,  and  in  it 
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he  has  worked  out  a successful  scheme  of  composition  and  color,  mosaic  in  its 
quality. 

Of  Detaille,  and  his  friendly  rival  De  Neuville,  now  dead,  there  were  some  repre- 
sentative pictures,  and  there  were,  besides,  a head  by  Couture,  a Venetian  scene 
by  Rico,  an  example  of  the  Polish  painter  Kowalski,  some  amusing  conceits  by 
Casanova,  Flamang,  Leloir,  and  Delort,  a water-color  by  G.  H.  Boughton,  and  a 
marine  by  W.  T.  Richards.  There  were  some  four  hundred  numbers  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Bronzes,  Porcelains,  Ivories,  and  Bric-k-brac,  which  were  interesting,  but 
for  the  mention  of  which  we  lack  space. 

There  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of  a number  of  statues  and  groups  in 
marble  and  bronze  by  Gaetano  Russo,  the  designer  and  sculptor  of  the  Columbus 
monument,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Auction  Rooms  in  the  early  part  of  February.  At 
the  auction  sale  which  followed,  the  sales  amounted  to  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  five  dollars;  the  largest  price  received  was  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars, 
for  the  “ Bathing  Woman.” 

A miscellaneous  exhibition  of  pictures  was  held  at  the  Union  League  Club  on 
February  9th.  It  was  the  first  effort  of  the  new  Art  Committee. 

The  Loan  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society  opened  in  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary. There  were  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  De  Hooghe,  Rigaud,  and  Velasquez,  and 
pictures  of  the  English  school  were  loaned  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Blodgett. 

Mr.  Cyrus  J.  Lawrence  loaned  his  magnificent  Barye  bronzes,  over  one  hundred 
in  number,  and  there  were  the  beautiful  Tanagra  figures  belonging  to  Mr.  Altman 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Clark.  Mr.  C.  D.  French  sent  his  colossal  model  of  the  Statue  of 
the  Republic  at  Chicago.  The  rest  of  the  exhibition  included  tapestries,  arms, 
ceramics,  fans,  laces,  miniatures,  and  enamels. 

Mr.  Arthur  Parton  and  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Guy,  both  National  Academicians,  hung 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries  with  some  of  their  representative  pictures.  Mr. 
Parton  is  a good  colorist,  and  his  pictures  leave  a pleasant  memory  with  one.  Mr. 
Guy’s  fine  draughtsmanship  condones  the  sentimentality  and  prettiness  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  prettiness  is  the  attraction  to  those  who  care  most  for  the  story- 
telling quality  in  which  Mr.  Guy  excels. 

The  St.  James  Gazette  applauds  our  huge  new  Columbian  stamps  in  the  high- 
est terms,  points  to  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
“ degraded  character  ” of  the  color  and  engraving  of  the  new  British  issue. 

The  sales  of  the  first  week  at  the  Water  Color  Society  Exhibition  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  and  eighty-five  dollars  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pictures. 

W.  L.  Sonntag,  N.A.,  and  Henry  A.  Ferguson,  A.F.A.,  exhibited  a number  of 
paintings,  in  the  style  in  which  each  has  become  well  known,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Galleries  in  the  early  part  of  February.  Of  Mr.  Sonntag  it  may  be  said  that  he 
paints  with  a certain  originality  of  color,  and  strong,  dramatic  effect,  qualities  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  and  ones  by  which  he  has  held  a large  clientele.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  if  less  dexterous  in  his  art,  is  more  thoughtful,  and  strives  for  the  char- 
acter and  locale  of  his  landscapes.  His  “ Glenn  Falls  on  the  Hudson,”  and  “ A 
Street  in  Orizaba,  Mexico,”  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  work. 
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A particular  survey  of  the  Water  Color  Society  Exhibition  confirms  one’s 
earlier  impressions  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  display,  and  of  the  fairly  high 
average  of  excellence  in  the  work  shown.  The  Hanging  Committee,  Mr.  Platt 
and  Mr.  Mcllhenney,  performed  their  task — an  arduous  one — to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  society  as  a body,  and  the  award  of  the  prize  by  the  jury  to  Miss  Sears,  of 
Boston,  a pupil  of  Abbot  H.  Thayer,  was  applauded  by  the  best  element  of  the 
society. 

Miss  Sears’  picture  is  a dignified  performance,  more  satisfactory  perhaps  in  the 
promise  it  gives  of  the  future  of  the  painter.  There  are  very  few  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  impressionistic  or  “disintegrated  colorists,”  as  they  might  be  styled. 
Mr.  Bolton  Jones  and  Mr.  Walter  Palmer  have  each  examples  in  their  established 
styles.  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson  shows  a dozen  charming  examples  of  his  grace- 
ful art.  Mr.  Fraser’s  “ Sunny  Road  ” and  Mr.  Samuel  Coleman's  “ Courtyard  at 
Morelia  ” had  each  their  admirers;  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Harry  Fenn  furnished 
serious  work,  and  there  were  pictures  of  Dutch  peasant  life  by  George  Wharton 
Edwards. 

Of  the  marines,  Mr.  Bicknell’s,  Mr.  Rehn’s,  Mr.  Carleton  Chapman’s,  and  Mr.  W. 
S.  Robinson’s  pictures  were  fine  for  motion,  feeling,  character,  and  interest  of  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Herter’s  curious  figure  picture,  “The  Great  Mystery,”  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  Mr.  Hassam  was  seen  in  three  pictures,  each  characteristic  of  the  artist 
and  showing  him  at  his  best.  Mr.  Hassam  is  always  interesting,  but  more  from 
an  artistic  than  from  a story-teller's  standpoint,  although  his  story  is  generally 
well  told.  Mr.  Earle  had  several  of  his  strongly  characterized  figure  pictures,  and 
Miss  Clara  McChesney,  the  talented  follower  of  Josef  Israels,  had  serious  work  in 
the  manner  of  her  master.  Some  bright  and  clever  wash  drawings  by  Mrs.  Nichols 
were  admired,  and  Mr.  Fowler  exhibited  a well-drawn  head  ; Mr.  Farny,  a care- 
fully studied  picture,  “A  Mountain  Trail,”  a subject  which  shows  the  veracity  of 
Mr.  Farny’s  observation  and  performance.  There  were  other  pictures,  by  Mr. 
Mente,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Alfred  Fredericks,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  McCord,  Mr.  Van 
Elton,  Mr.  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Mr.  Cropsy,  and  Mr.  Shurtleff,  to  mention  only  a 
few  at  hand,  which  were  each  well  worthy  of  study  and  patronage. 

Conflicting  opinions  have  been  and  are  still  entertained  upon  the  ideality  of  art 
as  compared  with  the  truth  of  nature — as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ideal  as  applied 
to  art,  and  of  truth  as  applied  to  nature  ; as  to  whether  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  any 
other  ideal  of  art  than  what  is  to  be  obtained  from  a faithful  observation  and  exact 
copy  of  the  truth  of  nature  ; in  a word,  as  to  whether  the  ideality,  so  often  spoken 
of  as  a distinctive  characteristic  of  the  higher  works  of  art,  be  anything  more  than 
a mere  notional  abstraction  of  the  human  understanding.  The  feeling  which 
inspires  and  guides  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  and  through  his  production  is 
awakened  again  in  the  minds  of  others,  contains  the  rule  of  its  own  expression. 

Art  announces  very  distinctly  what  it  is,  in  what  it  does.  So  far  as  the  under- 
standing is  concerned,  the  artist  may  aim  to  please  the  multitude,  and  he  may 
rightly  seek  for  patronage  as  a means  to  his  end,  but  he  must  have  a delight  in  the 
idea  for  his  own  sake.  Closely  as  the  artist  is  driven  by  impulse  to  study  nature, 
still,  it  is  evident  that  his  work  must  proceed  wholly  in  all  its  details  out  of  himself. 
Nature  is  not  as  the  careless  mind  sees  it,  but  as  the  artist  views  it  ; as  he  absorbs 
it,  and  creates  it  afresh. 
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It  is  the  great  mystery  that  man  has  this  power,  but  its  possession  is  proved  by 
the  work  of  the  great  painters,  sculptors,  and  poets.  Coleridge  says,  in  language 
which  only  a poet  could  use  : “ I seem  to  myself  to  behold,  in  the  quiet  objects  on 
which  I am  gazing,  more  than  an  arbitrary  illustration,  more  than  a mere  simile, 
the  work  of  my  own  fancy.” 

Fifty  pictures  by  Robert  Dudley,  illustrating  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
were  presented  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Replacing  the  collection  of  old  English  pictures,  owned  by  Henry  Marquand, 
recently  withdrawn  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  there  is  a new  collection  of 
native  and  foreign  pictures  shown.  There  are  S.  R.  Gifford’s  “ Near  Palermo,” 
Plasson’s  “ View  on  the  Seine,”  Grolleron’s  “ Soldier  at  Rest,”  Charles  H.  Davis’ 
“ Evening,”  Sanchez-Perrier’s  “ Lagoon  near  Venice,”  “ A Winter  Scene  in  Hol- 
land ” by  Koek-Koek,  Pasine’s  “ Halt  at  the  Mosque,”  V.  M.  Brown’s  “ Rasp- 
berries,” Julius  Schrader’s  “ Queen  Elizabeth  Signing  the  Death  Warrant  of  Mary 
Stuart,”  Adolph  Schreyer’s  “Arab  Scout,”  Veten’s  “ Halt  of  Cavaliers,”  Pokito- 
now’s  “ Cattle  in  Pasture,”  Girard’s  “ Rainy  Day  ” in  Paris,  Jacquet’s  “ Reverie,” 
Preyer’s  “ Fruit,”  Kennard’s  “ Parting  Kiss,”  David  Johnson’s  “ Monarch  of  the 
Meadows,”  Monchablon’s  “ Wooded  Hillside,”  a landscape  with  cattle  by  Verboeck- 
hoven,  Jacque’s  “ Sheep,”  Gilbert  Stuart’s  “John  Parr,”  Edward  May’s  copy  of 
Couture’s  “ Falconer,”  and  Bol’s  “ Portrait  of  a Woman.” 

An  exhibition  of  twenty-seven  pictures  by  Eugene  Jettel  was  held  at  the  Avery 
Galleries  early  in  February. 

James  D.  Gill,  an  art  dealer,  held  an  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ameri- 
can pictures  at  his  gallery  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Warren  Sheppard  has  had  one  of  his  large  pictures,  “ The  Restless  Sea,”  ac- 
cepted by  the  Jury  for  the  World’s  Columbian  Exhibition. 

John  M.  Falconer  has  an  advance  proof  of  the  large  photogravure  from  the 
Stuart  portrait  of  Washington,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  known  likenesses  of 
the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  The  plate  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  original. 

There  was  a fine  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  Dutch  painters  and  French  im- 
pressionists at  the  Boussod-Valadon  Gallery. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Club,  a picture  by  Edward  A.  Rorke 
attracted  much  attention.  It  showed  many  of  the  qualities  which  have  made  Mr. 
Charles  Ulrichs’  pictures  sought  for.  The  subject  was  “ A Pattern  Maker.”  The 
figures  were  firmly  drawn  against  light  which  streamed  in  from  the  windows,  were 
sober  and  reserved  in  color,  and  vigorous  in  treatment,  while  carefully  finished. 

Mr.  C.  Harry  Eaton  has  in  his  studio  a fine  landscape  which  is  destined  for  the 
“ Salon.”  Mr.  Eaton  is  rapidly  rising  in  his  art,  and  his  recent  pictures  exhibit 
many  charming  qualities  of  color. 

Mr.  Albert  Herter’s  pretty  picture  in  the  Water  Color  Exhibition  caused  much 
curious  comment.  The  picture  was  called  the  “Great  Mystery,”  and  did  not 
explain  the  title,  but  it  was  very  good  in  color. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Constellation  has  sailed  from  Italy  on  her  return  trip  to  this 
country,  bringing,  besides  works  of  art  by  American  artists  and  sculptors  studying 
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abroad,  various  objects  of  art  loaned  by  the  Italian  Government  museums  for  the 
World’s  Fair  and  copies  of  the  Pompeiian  bronzes  now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale 
at  Naples.  Most  of  these  bronzes,  by  the  way,  came  from  Herculaneum,  and  not 
from  Pompeii,  although  they  are  generally  known  by  the  latter  name.  The  press- 
ure of  the  masses  of  lava  has  given  a dark  blue-green  hue  to  the  bronzes  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  while  those  of  Pompeii,  which  were  much  more 
exposed  to  moisture,  are  oxidized,  and  of  a light  green  color. 

The  collection  at  the  Museo  Nazionale  is  finer  than  any  other  collection  of 
bronzes  of  the  first  century.  In  it  is  the  beautiful  “ Narcisse.”  Some  authorities 
insist  that  it  is  Pan  listening  to  Echo,  of  which  copies  were  common  in  this  country 
some  years  ago.  Another  of  these  bronzes  is  the  Dancing  Faun,  which  was  found 
in  the  large  house  known  as  the  “ Casa  del  Fauno.”  This  house  was  discovered 
in  1830,  in  the  presence  of  Goethe’s  son,  and  it  is  supposed,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  amphorae  found  in  it,  that  its  proprietor  was  a liquor  dealer.  There  is  also 
here  the  equestrian  statue  of  Nero  found  in  the  Forum  of  Pompeii  ; a portrait 
statue,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Livia,  consort  of  Augustus  ; a statue  of  Augustus 
as  Jupiter  ; numerous  statuettes  of  gods  and  goddesses  ; and  a large  number  of 
household  utensils,  lamps,  candelabra,  tools,  musical  and  surgical  instruments, 
weapons,  and  other  articles  of  unknown  use. 

The  Jury  for  Drawings  in  chalk,  wash,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  etc.,  for  the 
World’s  Fair,  consists  of  the  following  representative  illustrators  : C.  S.  Reinhart, 
chairman  ; C.  D.  Gibson,  secretary  ; Robert  Blum,  W.  T.  Smedley,  J.  H.  Twacht- 
man,  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 

A syndicate,  to  be  known  as  the  Historic  Art  Association,  has  been  formed,  with 
a capital  of  $5,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exhibit  of  the  works  of 
American  artists  of  note,  old  and  new,  during  the  World’s  Fair.  The  president 
of  the  syndicate  is  Philo  Beard,  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and 
among  others  interested  with  him  in  the  scheme  are  Chauncey  Depew,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  G.  W.  Childs,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  A.  S.  Webb, 
C.  N.  Bliss,  Joseph  Choate,  John  Bigelow,  Horace  Porter,  Hamilton  Fish,  Oliver 
Ames,  and  C.  L.  Tiffany. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  Fraser,  the  art  manager  of  The  Century,  lectured  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Academy  of  Design,  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  in  Twenty-third 
Street,  on  illustration,  and  exhibited  a collection  of  drawings  by  well-known  illus- 
trators. He  took  his  hearers  abroad  first,  gave  them  a wide  view  of  the  subject, 
and  then  brought  them  back  to  the  present  day,  and  pointed  out  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  the  Pennells  and  Gibsons,  Brennans,  Castaignes,  and  Gauls,  with  which 
his  talk  was  illustrated.  He  advised  the  students  among  his  hearers  to  draw  for  a 
reduction  of  one-half,  to  use  black  ink  and  smooth  paper  for  pen-and-ink  work, 
and  not  to  use  oils  on  account  of  the  reflections  which  are  apt  to  interfere  with 
the  values  in  a photographic  reproduction. 

The  essential  qualifications  of  an  illustrator,  Mr.  Fraser  held,  are  invention  and 
imagination,  composition  and  drawing  being,  of  course,  important  considerations. 
“ Art  is  nature  seen  through  the  prism  of  emotion,  and,  no  matter  what  the  form 
chosen  for  its  expression,  it  is  the  expression  that  counts.” 
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In  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  art  of  illustration  has  been  advanced  by  the 
enterprise  and  liberality  of  American  publishers  and  the  appliances  of  photogra- 
phy, which,  between  the  years  i860  and  1870,  developed  the  possibility  of  printing 
the  drawing  directly  upon  the  block  for  the  engraver.  This  advance  in  the  method 
of  reproduction  made  possible  the  use  of  gouache,  water  color,  pencil,  crayon, 
or  charcoal,  and  this  in  turn,  of  course,  opened  the  field  of  illustration  to  men  who 
hitherto  had  ignored  it. 

“For  illustration,  I take  it,”  said  Mr.  Fraser,  “is  a picture  which  elucidates 
written  text,  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  author,  as  the  artist  understands 
it,  to  the  brain  by  means  of  the  eye.”  Among  the  great  illustrators  he  mentioned 
Cham,  Daumier,  Gavarni,  Leech,  Cruikshank,  and  in  America,  as  second  to  none 
of  these,  Felix  O.  C.  Darley.  “These  men,”  he  said,  “were  great  men  and  men 
of  undying  fame,  but  they  were  grudged  by  the  critics  of  their  day  the  title  artist. 
Even  now  I fear  this  feeling  toward  the  illustrator  has  not  fully  disappeared.” 

William  A.  Coffin,  treasurer  of  the  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  Columbian 
Loan  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Design  last  October,  has  sent  his  report 
to  Perry  Belmont,  chairman  of  the  Art  Committee.  The  total  receipts  were 
$2,133.00  and  the  total  expenses  $2,085.50,  leaving  a balance  of  $47.50. 

The  collection  of  pictures  at  the  Union  League  Club,  although  hastily  gotten 
together  by  the  new  Art  Committee,  embraces,  between  the  art  of  Delacroix  in 
religious  mood,  and  that  of  Heilbuth,  a painter  of  light  and  airy  trifles,  some  pecu- 
liarly interesting  examples  of  modern  art.  While  each  painter  is  not  seen  perhaps 
at  his  best,  yet  the  opportunity  given  to  study  Rousseau,  Corot,  and  Delacroix,  as 
the  masters  of  romanticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colder  and  more  precise 
art  of  Gerome,  or  the  story-teller,  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  on  the  other,  is  one  for  which 
the  new  committee  is  to  be  thanked.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
exhibition  covers  a wide  range. 

In  the  “ Visit  of  Napoleon  to  the  Sphinx  ” and  “ Bonaparte  in  Egypt,”  Gerome 
has  given  us  two  examples  of  his  cold,  formal,  and  faultless  drawing,  before  which 
will  always  be  found  his  admirers.  But  Delacroix,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  of  his  “Jesus  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  ” fires  the  enthusiasm  of 
one’s  imagination  and  emotion.  Corot  in  the  beautiful  “ Village  of  Normandy,” 
the  charmingly  delicate  “Harvest  Time”  of  Daubigny,  and  the  Fontainebleau 
landscape  by  Rousseau,  have  an  impeccable  charm,  which  leave  a decided  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  Lerolle  and  Jongkind,  and  the  Americans  Ochtman  and  the  late 
lamented  Fitz,  owe  their  artistic  value  largely  to  their  conception  and  feeling, 
while  Mauve  and  Israels,  as  well  as  Inness,  show  their  masterly  qualities  as  well  by 
their  technical  skill  as  by  their  qualities  of  temperament.  The  examples  of  Rico, 
Albert  Lynch,  the  South  American  whose  work  is  becoming  known  to  our  col- 
lectors, are  more  striking  on  their  technical  side.  There  are  pictures  by  Ziem  and 
Billotte  which  may  be  styled  characteristic  of  the  painters,  but  the  picture  which 
tells  its  story,  and  tells  it  well,  is  that  by  Mr.  W.  Dendy  Sadler.  It  is  a picture  of 
three  finely  characterized  old-fashioned  gentlemen,  discussing  the  quality  of  a 
decanter  of  wine,  in  a typical  English  garden.  The  painting  is  good  and  unobtru- 
sive in  its  technical  side,  and  the  color  is  harmonious  and  entirely  agreeable. 
Mr.  Sadler’s  paintings  are  only  known  here  by  the  reproduction  etchings  in  the 
shops,  and  this  picture,  one  of  the  artist’s  best,  was  highly  enjoyable. 
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In  the  exhibition  of  the  Etching  Club  at  the  Water  Color  Exnibition,  the  erst- 
while strong  members  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence : such  etchers  as  Messrs. 
Bacher,  Platt,  Pennell,  and  Mrs.  Moran  show  no  work  this  year,  but  the  quality 
of  the  work  shown  is  quite  high,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of 
the  plates  exhibited  in  the  corridor  at  the  Academy  that  could  be  rejected  on  the 
score  of  having  been  made  to  suit  the  dealer.  It  must  be  a source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  members  who  have  worked  so  hard  for  the  success  of  this  exhibition,  that 
all  agree  that  it  has  been  work  well  done.  Of  the  very  interesting  things  shown 
should  be  mentioned  the  portraits  of  J.  Alden  Wier,  conscientious  and  virile,  the 
landscapes  of  Mr.  Schilling,  and  the  street  scenes  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Mielatz, 
whose  Entrance  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  while  it  perhaps  is  a trifle  too  literal  in 
what  it  shows,  yet  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  a promise  of  other  and  stronger 
work  to  come.  Of  Mr.  R.  K.  Mygatt’s  work  the  same  criticism  holds  good,  and 
one  admires  most  the  two  little  landscapes,  “ Study  of  Willows  ” and  “ Day 
Dream.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Coxe  shows  plates  in  which  the  qualities  of  painter  etching 
struggle  somewhat  with  execution,  and  are  in  the  main  successful.  Of  the  women 
members,  Miss  Cassatt  and  Miss  Blanche  Dillaye  show  good  work,  each  in  manner 
adopted  by  the  artist,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Bloodgood  has  a plate  which  has  qualities 
attractive  to  the  connoisseur. 

Goeneutte,  Legros,  and  Geddes,  among  the  foreign  element,  show  characteristic 
examples  of  their  work  ; the  latter  has  a charming  little  landscape,  full  of  beauty 
and  vigor.  All  in  all,  the  exhibition  of  the  Etching  Club  this  year  is  a worthy  one, 
and  is  fittingly  celebrated  in  the  handsome  catalogue  issued  by  the  society. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  zealous  promoters  of  the  Women’s 
Department  of  the  World’s  Fair  that  the  coming  exposition  will  mark  an  era  in 
woman’s  work,  and  that  the  opportunities  afforded  her  thereby  to  extend  her  fields 
of  labor  will  be  very  great.  When  the  proposition  of  a special  woman’s  bureau 
was  first  mooted,  the  idea  to  most  hard-working  and  successful  women  was  not  a 
congenial  one.  Many  still  remember  the  amateurish  display  at  Philadelphia  which 
was  designated  as  the  Woman’s  Department,  and  dreaded  a similar  repetition  at 
Chicago,  few  with  really  good  reputations  caring  thus  to  exhibit  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  preferring  to  take  their  chances  in  the  general  exposition  where  sex  was 
not  considered — simply  merit.  Nevertheless,  even  that  crude  and  apparently  futile 
exhibition  had  far-reaching  results,  and  from  it  sprung  the  decorative  art  societies 
and  women’s  exchanges  which  have  helped  so  many  clever  women  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  self-support.  The  present  movement,  therefore,  will  undoubtedly  go 
much  further  in  its  results,  and  the  natural  prejudice  which  at  first  influenced  many 
people  against  it  is  being  gradually  overcome  by  the  general  interest  which  has 
been  excited  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  by  large-hearted  women  who  seek 
to  benefit  their  sex. 

It  is  now  deemed  advisable  by  the  women  managers  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Applied  Arts  to  hold  a “preliminary  exhibition  of  arts  and  handicrafts,”  under 
the  management  of  the  American  Art  Association,  at  the  American  Art  Galleries. 
This  exhibit  is  designed  to  call  out  what  is  good  and  excite  universal  interest 
among  women,  and  will  cover  the  following  branches  of  art  manufactures  : Applied 
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and  decorative  painting  ; stained  glass  and  glass  mosaics  ; modelling  and  plastic 
ornament  ; designing  and  construction  of  furniture  ; wood-carving  ; picture  frames, 
and  ornamental  and  gilded  woods  ; ornamented  leather,  paper,  and  other  wall  hang- 
ings ; modern  textiles  and  needle-wrought  tapestries  ; modern  embroideries  and 
modern  ecclesiastical  embroideries  ; designs  for  gold  and  silver  work  for  jewellery, 
for  medals,  and  for  the  engraving  and  carving  of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones, 
pottery,  porcelains  ; colored,  cut,  or  engraved  glass  for  table  or  decorative  use  ; 
art  manufactures  in  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  bronze  ; book  covers  and  book  binding, 
book  marks,  and  modern  hand-made  lace.  The  field,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a very  wide 
one,  and  it  is  from  this  exhibition  that  the  best  specimens  of  the  work  of  women 
will  be  selected  to  constitute  the  loan  collection  of  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Arts, 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  announcement  was  made  some  time  ago,  and  created  no  little  interest,  of 
the  invention  of  a tool  by  which  sculptors  and  others  engaged  in  the  carving  of 
marble,  stone,  or  granite,  could  dispense  with  much  of  their  slow  and  laborious 
handwork.  The  details  of  this  mechanism,  as  recently  given,  show  that  it  is 
worked  by  two  or  three  cells  of  storage  battery,  giving  four  to  six  volts  and  eight 
to  ten  amperes  of  current.  The  device  weighs  about  six  pounds,  and  is  provided 
with  a plunger,  the  rapidity  of  stroke  being  regulated  by  a button  on  the  side  of 
the  tool  ; the  stroke  can  also  be  made  to  vary  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch,  at  a speed  varying  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  strokes  per  minute. 

Instead  of  having  to  strike  the  tool  itself,  the  operator  needs  only  to  guide  its 
movements,  and  is  thus  able  not  only  to  accomplish  the  work  much  more  rapidly, 
but  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  working  out  of  the  design.  Although  six 
pounds  is  the  heaviest  tool  thus  far  constructed,  it  is  claimed  that  the  principle  of 
the  machine  can  be  widely  extended  and  applied  to  very  many  purposes,  from  the 
most  delicate  sculpture  to  the  heaviest  of  granite  drilling  and  mining;  it  is  found 
particularly  useful  for  the  carving  of  letters  and  similar  work,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  accurately  straight  or  curved  lines. 

April  17th  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  XVth  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists.  This  will  be  the  first  exhibition  of  the  society  in  its 
permanent  home  in  the  Fine  Arts  Society  Building. 

A Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  pictures,  for  the  late  J.  Foxcroft  Cole,  was 
opened  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  January  and  closed  in  February. 
Mr.  Cole  was  a painter  of  much  merit,  a pupil  of  Lambinet,  and  his  work  was 
strongly  personal. 

At  Reichard’s  Gallery,  Winslow  Homer  showed  seven  pictures  destined  for  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  They  include  some  of  his  oils  of  hunting  scenes  in  the 
Adirondack  woods,  fishermen  in  their  dories,  and  coast  scenes  ; among  the  latter 
was  the  well-known  “ Sailors  Take  Warning,”  with  its  red  sun,  which  somehow 
seems  out  of  key.  Even  with  their  characteristic  defects  they  are  interesting, 
sincere,  and  of  value  to  the  student  and  picture  lover. 

Mr.  Bicknell,  a painter  whose  work  is  rapidly  improving  in  quality,  the  quality 
that  painters  applaud,  showed  a study  of  sunlit  surf  at  Macbeth’s. 

Eugene  Jettel  is  a landscapist  of  Austria,  trained  there  and  in  France,  and 
working  mainly,  we  believe,  in  the  latter  country.  A score  or  so  of  his  paintings, 
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at  the  Avery  Gallery,  will  make  him  more  familiar  to  American  amateurs.  They 
are  accompanied  by  a note,  printed  in  the  catalogue,  which  in  a very  sanguine 
manner  hints  that  Jettel  is  the  peer  of  Cazin  and  Mauve.  To  the  impartial 
reviewer  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  this.  Painting  in  a light  key,  depicting  the 
fresh  greens  of  rich  meadow  land  and  the  transparent  surfaces  of  still  streams  and 
ponds,  Jettel  obtains  artistic  effects,  with  a delicate  kind  of  beauty  in  them. 
Some  of  the  French  landscapes  in  this  collection — Nos.  6,  11,  and  16,  to  mention 
those  that  seem  to  be  the  best — are  truthfully  done  and  are  original  in  style.  They 
have  atmosphere,  moreover.  The  newcomer — for  although  one  or  two  of  his 
paintings  have  been  brought  to  this  country  before,  he  is  a newcomer — is  a colorist 
and  brushman  of  undoubted  merit. 

The  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  will 
be  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  March  27th,  and  close  on  Saturday,  May 
13th. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia  opened  to  the 
public  an  important  exhibition  of  works  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel,  early  in 
March. 

Brother  Mauerlain,  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  has  written  to  the  Catholic  clergy  at  Milwaukee,  asking  their  assistance  in 
securing  the  banishment  of  nude  pictures  and  statuary  from  the  Fair. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  will  open 
on  April  17th  at  the  new  Fine  Arts  Society’s  building.  Blanks  should  be  obtained 
of  the  secretary. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  pictures 
in  the  collection  which  Mr.  Robert  J.  Wickenden  placed  on  view  at  the  Amer- 
ican Art  Galleries  is  the  beautiful  “ Moonrise  in  the  Valley  of  the  Oise,”  by  the 
elder  Daubigny,  in  which  the  long,  narrow  picture  is  exquisitely  lighted  by  a misty 
moon  near  the  centre  of  the  composition.  One  remarks  the  curious  outlines  of  the 
masses  of  trees,  which  at  a distance  has  considerable  value,  and  lends  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  foliage  as  seen  in  moonlight,  while  the  thin  color  is  in  some  places 
simply  “ washed  ” on  the  canvas  with  the  medium.  Other  pictures  by  C.  F.  Dau- 
bigny are  “ Study  of  a Vineyard,”  in  which  the  handling  is  entirely  different,  “ The 
Sportsman,”  and  a strong  “ Study  of  Sheep.” 

By  Karl  Daubigny,  “ On  the  Banks  of  the  Oise,”  fine  in  quality  and  airy  in 
composition  ; “Storm  off  Trouville,”  and  the  “ Beach  at  Treport.” 

Of  the  work  of  Corot  there  are  seven  examples,  of  which  several  are  in  his 
earlier  manner,  notably  the  “ Vatican  Gardens,”  and  the  “ Bather,”  a nude  study 
of  a woman  sitting  beside  a pool  with  the  light  coming  from  the  back  over  her 
shoulder,  which  fairly  gleams  with  color.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Corots  is  the 
“ Paris  near  Meudon,”  a charmingly  lit  landscape,  with  a heavy  cloud  hanging 
above  the  city,  which  is  in  sunlight,  against  the  masses  of  green  and  gray.  His 
“ The  Banks  of  the  Marne  ” is  a long,  narrow  panel,  painted  as  a decoration  for  a 
door.  Of  the  four  Rousseaus  “The  Plain  of  Barbizon  at  Twilight  ” is  a charming 
example,  and  his“  Windmills  at  Sunset  ” represents  two  ruined  mills  strongly  drawn 
against  a glowing  sky.  There  are  examples — fair  ones,  too — of  Jacquet,  Diaz,  De- 
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camps,  Michel,  Troyon,  G^ricault,  Courbet,  Delacroix,  Dupre,  Delaroche,  and  Millet, 
and  caricatures  in  color  by  the  eccentric  Daumier  ; Ary  Scheffer’s  interesting,  if 
somewhat  black,  “ Head  of  Christ  ” ; Boulanger’s  “ Portrait  of  Georges  Sand  in  her 
Youth,”  the  face  strong  and  intellectual  ; Chaplin’s  “ Real  and  the  Ideal  ” ; a large 
canvas  by  Dore,  “ Combat  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,”  interesting  in  compo- 
sition, and,  one  may  say,  fine  in  color  scheme.  There  is  a fine  “ Autumn  Land- 
scape,” by  Troyon,  in  his  usual  manner,  low  in  tone  and  rich  in  subdued  color ; a 
“ Forest  Interior  at  Fontainebleau  in  Springtime,”  by  Diaz  ; Delacroix’s  “ Forag- 
ing under  Difficulties,”  a fine  example  of  his  power  of  technique  and  color  sense  ; 
an  “ Alpine  Torrent,”  by  Courbet,  rugged  and  painted  entirely  with  the  palette- 
knife. 

The  Millet  is  not  a very  interesting  one,  being  simply  a sketch  of  a house  and 
garden.  Of  value,  as  a study,  to  the  student  are  the  fine  drawings  in  crayon,  pen- 
cil, charcoal,  and  pen  and  ink,  in  the  gallery  upstairs.  Mr.  Wickenden,  who  made 
the  collection,  is  himself  a painter,  and  upon  the  death  of  Rousseau  succeeded  to 
his  studio,  and  therefore  was  enabled  to  secure  some  of  his  valuable  sketches.  Mr. 
Wickenden’s  notes  in  the  catalogue  evidence  his  love  for  the  pictures,  and  his  real 
regret  at  having  to  part  with  them.  Among  the  interesting  drawings  are  examples 
of  Millet,  of  few  lines,  but  masterly  knowledge  and  expression. 

Mr.  Walter  Richmond  has  also  gathered  together  some  fine  pictures  by  the  men 
of  1830,  as  well  as  good  examples  of  the  work  of  other  European  painters  of  lesser 
fame. 

The  collection  comprises  pictures  by  Troyon,  Bonheur,  Dupre,  Isabey,  Corot, 
Courbet,  Daubigny,  Rousseau,  Millet,  Gericault,  Jacquet,  Verboeckhoven,  Schreyer, 
Vernet,  Bouguereau,  Fortuny,  Greuze,  Munkacsy,  Boulanger,  Domingo,  Ziem,  and 
many  other  well-known  names. 

One  must  mention  the  beautiful  “ Twilight  ” and  the  magnificent  and  glowing 
“ Sunset  after  a Storm,”  by  Daubigny  and  Rousseau,  respectively,  and  Millet’s 
“ Sower  ” and  “ A Churner,”  purchased  from  Mme.  Millet.  The  “Arab  Fantasia,” 
by  Fortuny,  is  a fine,  dashing,  colorful  piece  of  work — one  of  the  prizes  of  the 
collection. 

Of  the  Americans,  only  W.  M.  Hunt,  Bierstadt,  and  De  Haas  are  represented, 
but  each  characteristically.  The  Bierstadt  shows  a herd  of  cattle  drinking  at  a 
stream  in  a landscape  gilded  by  the  haze  of  sunset. 

Of  the  eighty  pictures  shown  at  the  last  oil  exhibition  of  the  Salmagundi  Club 
there  were  some  which  represented  not  unworthily  the  work  of  the  strong  men  of 
the  club.  Mr.  Levy’s  “ Young  Italian  Girl”  was  good  both  in  color  and  drawing, 
and  Mr.  Musgrave’s  “ In  the  Height  of  the  Season,”  representing  a crowded  ball- 
room, if  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  was  some  of  his  most  serious  work.  Mr. 
Whittemore’s  picture  of  a pretty  girl  was  not  below  his  level,  and  there  was  a 
large,  richly  toned  canvas  by  Mr.  McCord,  entitled  “ On  the  Devonshire  Coast.” 
Mr.  Marshall’s  “ Hackensack  Valley  ” was  an  ambitious  venture,  commendable  in 
some  respects  ; and  there  were  characteristic  pictures  by  other  well-known  men, 
such  as  Mr.  Champney,  Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Rehn,  Mr.  De  Cost  Smith,  Mr.  Carleton 
Chapman,  Mr.  Birney,  and  Mr.  Dolph. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison  Mills  sent  a medallion  and  a portrait  bust  in  plaster,  and  Mr. 
J.  Scott  Hartley,  the  sculptor,  was  also  represented  by  a portrait. 
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The  exhibition  was  pleasantly  inaugurated  by  a “ stag  ” party  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  18th,  and  closed  the  following  Wednesday. 

In  the  work  of  Evart  Van  Muyden,  which  Frederick  Keppel  introduces  at  his 
gallery,  one  discovers  a new  man  of  great  power  of  draughtsmanship  and  knowl- 
edge of  animal  life  : if  one  is  reminded  of  Barye,  in  looking  at  some  of  Van  Muy- 
den’s  plates  or  water  colors,  the  reminder  is  only  a fleeting  one,  and  is  overcome 
by  personal  quality  which  appears  in  the  work  of  the  younger  aspirant.  Mr.  Van 
Muyden  draws  like  a painter  and  paints  like  an  etcher  ; that  is  to  say,  his  draughts- 
manship is  full  of  the  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  mass,  while  his  color  work  is 
less  virile,  more  tentative.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  the  late  August  Lan^on,  or  the 
great  Landseer,  Van  Muyden  does  not  seek  for  facial  or  human  expression  in  his 
animals,  and  in  this  lies  no  small  part  of  the  success  of  his  accomplishment : 
his  animals,  one  feels,  are  true  to  nature.  His  hand  seems  to  be  a sure  one,  and 
his  plates  to  be  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  with  little  after  alteration.  One 
admires  some  of  the  sketches,  in  which  he  shows  his  ability  to  digest,  so  to  speak, 
his  subjects,  and  to  give  only  the  essentials  in  mass  and  line.  Mr.  Van  Muyden’s 
plates  will  prove  a decided  acquisition  to  the  cabinets  of  our  collectors. 

The  Forty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Boston  Art  Club  will  open  to  the 
public  on  April  7th  and  close  April  29th.  Blanks  may  be  procured  of  the  secre- 
tary, Thomas  Allen,  at  the  club.  Contributions  from  New  York  artists  will  be 
called  for,  shipped,  and  returned  free  of  expense  to  contributors  by  the  club 
agents. 

Mr.  Leonard  Ochtman,  a sincere  and  talented  artist,  who  interprets  with  pleas- 
ing truth  certain  phases  of  nature,  gave  an  exhibition  of  new  work  at  the  Avery 
Gallery  in  February.  Mr.  Ochtman  shows  increased  power  in  his  handling  of 
color,  and  his  landscapes  in  this  exhibition  leave  a more  vivid  and  individual  im- 
pression upon  one’s  mind  than  those  that  he  showed  a year  ago.  Mr.  Ochtman’s 
errors  are  those  of  omission,  rather  than  commission,  in  that  he  generalizes  too 
much,  but  the  exhibition  as  a whole  shows  a capable  and  meritorious  artist  at  his 
best. 

Sculptors  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  C.  I).  French  have  been 
appointed  by  Park  Commissioner  Gray  to  pass  upon  statuary  which  in  future  shall 
be  offered  to  the  city,  destined  to  be  placed  in  the  public  parks  and  squares. 
These  men  represent  the  best  art  feeling  of  the  country,  and  their  appointment  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation.  New  York  has  long  been  a sufferer  from  bad  sculpture, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  monstrosities  now  in  the  parks  and  other  public  places 
may  soon  be  removed. 

The  Russian  painter  Markowsky  is  on  his  way  to  America.  Mr.  Markowsky 
will  take  a studio  in  this  city  in  order  to  execute  various  orders  for  portraits. 
This  artist  is  perhaps  best  known  here  for  his  large  picture  of  the  “ Russian 
Wedding.” 

In  the  collection  of  etchings  and  engravings  which  Dr.  L.  R.  Koecker,  of  Phila- 
delphia, arranged  for  sale  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Auction  Rooms,  were  to  be  found 
several  hundred  proof  impressions.  There  were  a few  good  old  prints,  and  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  examples  of  the  painter  etchers  of  to-day,  such  as  Winslow 
Homer,  P.  Moran,  Waltner,  Charles  Platt,  and  his  master,  Stephen  Parrish.  Among 
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the  old  engravers  were  plates  by  Hogarth,  Morghen,  Bartolozzi,  Raphael,  and 
Boucher.  There  was  also  a plate  called  “Ariadne,”  by  A.  B.  Durand,  after  Yan- 
derlyn,  the  earliest  American  engraver. 

There  were  some  good  and  interesting  pictures  to  be  found  in  the  collection 
which  Mr.  Henry  M.  Johnston,  of  Brooklyn,  placed  on  view  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Art  Galleries,  and  the  works  were  fairly  representative  of  the  names  in  the  cata- 
logue. Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  canvas  was  Bouguereau’s  “ Literature  and 
Art,”  painted  to  order  for  a well-known  Baltimorean,  and  not  very  satisfactory. 
But  there  were  delightful  pictures  by  Jacques,  whose  “ Watering  Sheep  at  Night  ” 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  seen  in  New  York.  Two  fine  Delacroix,  “Tiger 
and  Serpent  ” and  “The  Combat”;  three  by  Corot  ; three  by  Dupre,  among  them 
the  fine  “ Oak  by  the  River  ” ; a couple  by  Monticelli,  a Diaz,  and  Breton’s  “ The 
Tired  Reaper”  and  “A  Summer  Day”;  a fine  Rousseau,  “The  Outskirts  of  Barbi- 
zon  ” ; and  examples  of  Jongkind,  Boldini,  Isabey,  Domingo,  Clays,  Monet,  Inness, 
Rico,  Ziem,  Troyon,  Van  Marke,  Daubigny,  Zamacois,  Courbet,  and  Decamps,  to 
mention  only  a few. 

An  opportunity  to  study  what  may  be  styled  the  gem  of  all  the  Old  Masters 
now  in  America,  the  so-called  “ Gilder  ” of  Rembrandt  Van  Rhyn,  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  portraits,  from  a purely  artistic  standpoint,  ever  painted,  is  afforded 
by  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  New  Fine  Arts  Gallery  in  West  57th  Street.  The 
picture  is  marvellous  for  character  and  beauty  of  handling,  and  is  surrounded  by 
appreciative  connoisseurs  whenever  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  can  be  induced  to  loan 
it.  There  are  other  “ Old  Masters  ” loaned  by  Mr.  Havemeyer,  such  as  the  fine 
Peter  de  Hooghe,  or  Hooche  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt,  and  the  portrait  of  “An  Old 
Woman,”  as  well  as  portraits  of  “ Burgomaster  Six  ” and  his  wife,  loaned  by  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jessup. 

There  are  also  the  interesting  portraits  by  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Copley,  the 
Gainsboroughs,  old  Cromes,  Turners,  Constables,  Cotmans,  and  a half-dozen 
pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  chiefly  of  historical  interest.  The  early  Italian 
painters,  such  as  Rubens,  Bellini,  Velasquez,  and  Baroccio  are  represented  in  this 
collection,  the  study  of  which  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a liberal  education 
in  the  art  of  the  noblest  of  the  Old  Masters. 

The  Dutch  school  of  painting,  of  which  we  are  soon  to  see  some  representative 
masterpieces,  is  celebrated  for  its  truth  in  the  representation  of  common  life. 
People  love  to  see  even  the  most  common  objects,  which  as  real  they  would 
scarcely  notice,  truthfully  represented  in  painting.  These  are  they  who  extol  the 
barn  door  with  its  nails,  and  the  violin-hanging-on-the-wall  sort  of  painting,  but 
this  is  simply  a step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Who  would  deny,  for  example,  that  the 
jewels  which  seem  to  sparkle  in  some  pictures  contribute  something  to  the  whole 
impression  ? But  what  are  they  to  the  immeasurable  fulness  of  expression  con- 
tained in  the  portraits  by  the  Dutch  masters  ? 

“ Nature  herelf,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  Discourse  III.,  “is  not  to  be 
too  closely  copied.”  A mere  copyist  of  nature  can  never  produce  anything  great, 
or  raise  or  warm  the  conceptions  of  the  spectator.  It  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  mind, 
that  the  great  painter  desires  to  address.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  a true  work  of  art,  that  it  should  not  merely  appear , but  be  natural. 
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In  nature  we  see  no  appearance  of  restraint,  and  there  must  seem  to  he  none  in  art. 
There  must  be  no  confinement  to  outward  and  mechanical  rules  at  all.  It  is  upon 
this  impression  of  freedom  in  the  producing  power  that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
contemplating  great  works  of  art  mainly  depends.  A careless  sketch  by  a great 
master  may  show  the  freedom  of  his  touch,  like,  for  example,  that  gigantic  hand 
which  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  drawn  with  a piece  of  coal  on  the  wall  where 
Raphael  was  painting,  and  which  awakened  in  the  latter  a consciousness  of  a higher 
power  than  he  had  as  yet  shown.  But  how  much  previous  toil  and  labor  that  slight 
sketch  presupposed.  It  stands  there  still,  though  it  was  the  work  of  but  a moment, 
pointing  at  Raphael’s  unfinished  painting. 

Rules  and  systems  are  the  fetters  of  art  ; where  they  exist,  there  art  is  not.  It 
is  from  the  observance  of  such  rules  that  mannerism  is  born.  A man  of  power  pro- 
duces something  great,  and  to  him  flocks  the  horde  of  students  to  study  his  work, 
adding  to  the  harvest  of  mere  imitators,  and  in  the  end  generally  accomplishing 
nothing.  The  productive  power  does  not  depend  on  instruction  from  without. 
True,  a man  should,  so  to  speak,  learn  his  trade — that  is  to  say,  should  learn  the 
use  of  his  materials  ; but  genius  is  a power  to  produce  that  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  law,  positive  precepts,  or  rules  of 
working. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Dore  scriptural  pictures  at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  has 
been  successful  as  far  as  attendance  is  concerned.  These  pictures  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  great  works  of  art  in  any  sense,  but  yet  people  of  intelligence  will 
speak  of  them  with  bated  breath  ; they  are  of  the  sort  which  are  to  be  shown  with 
crimson  hangings  and  all  the  trappings  of  the  theatre.  Dore  was  not  a great 
painter,  and  his  figures  were  not  drawn  from  nature,  more  is  the  pity,  for  had  he 
observed  the  model  carefully  he  might  have  achieved  more  than  the  succes  d'exe- 
cration  which  fell  to  his  lot  among  the  artists  of  France.  Literary  quality  of  a 
certain  sort  there  is  in  the  pictures  ; but  this  does  not  compensate  for  the  bad 
drawing  and  poor  color.  Dore  said  ere  he  died,  “ All,  all  would  I give  for  one 
word  of  praise  from  France.”  But  France  withheld  that  one  word  from  him,  while 
England  thronged  the  gallery  in  Bond  Street,  London,  for  years.  Succes  d’es- 
time  was  not  for  Dore  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  and  he  died  a broken-hearted 
man.  The  pictures,  we  understand,  are  to  go  to  Chicago,  where  they  are  to  be 
exhibited  during  the  period  of  the  World’s  Fair.  Doubtless  they  will  there  have 
some  of  the  success  they  enjoyed  in  London,  for  the  stamp  of  approval,  the  hall 
mark,  as  it  were,  of  England  must  perforce  carry  weight  with  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  art.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Dore  pictures,  as  we  remem- 
ber them,  is  the  “ Solitude,”  in  which  there  is  a decided  atmosphere  and  feeling, 
which  is  sadly  hampered  by  the  color. 

It  is  understood  that  the  difficulty  between  the  older  painters  and  the  New 
York  Jury  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  has  been,  in  a measure,  settled  by 
the  acceptance  of  several  pictures  which  were  considered  objectionable  at  the  first 
selection.  One  hopes  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned  that  this  is  true,  for  the  older 
painters  represent  a distinct  place  in  the  art  achievement  of  the  country,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  thus  they  deserve  a place  in  the  exhibition.  It  may  be  said  of 
these  painters  of  the  old  school  that  in  many  cases  they  have  forgotten  more  than 
some  of  the  younger  brethren,  who  criticise  them  so  severely,  have  yet  learned  ; at 
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any  rate,  their  position  in  the  history  of  the  country  is  a most  honorable  and 
respectable  one,  and  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  to  all  concerned  that  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  definitely  settled. 

Since  the  purchase  of  his  pictures  by  the  French  Government,  Whistler  has  turned 
his  back  upon  England,  although  the  price  paid  was  low — only  $300  ; yet  the 
honor  is  one  which  is  greatly  coveted  by  contemporaneous  painters.  Whistler  is  a 
unique  figure  in  art,  and  will  doubtless  cut  quite  a figure  in  the  salons  of  New7  York 
and  Chicago.  He  has  perhaps  given  up  the  practice  of  his  gentle  art  of  making 
enemies,  now  that  it  profits  him  nothing,  for  he  is  cordially  disliked  by  the  great 
ones  of  London,  and  at  the  same  time  venerated  by  the  artists.  In  all  respects 
Whistler  is  the  greatest  painter  that  America  has  produced,  and  it  is  time  that  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 

Early  in  March  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson,  the  talented  society  illustrator,  placed  on 
exhibition,  at  the  gallery  of  Sanchez  and  Miller,  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  draw- 
ings in  his  favorite  medium.  These  drawings  represent  society  people,  with  whom 
New  Yorkers  are  more  or  less  familiar,  in  various  graceful  compositions  which 
have  adorned  the  pages  of  Life.  Mr.  Gibson  shows  marked  improvement  in  his 
art,  his  figures  are  more  easy  in  pose,  and  his  technic  is  less  “teased,”  to  use  a 
studio  expression,  than  was  the  case  in  his  w7ork  of  a year  ago.  It  may  be  said 
truly  that  Mr.  Gibson  has  only  a few  types  in  his  range  of  characters,  but  these  are 
in  the  main  satisfactory.  His  Bishop  Gullum,  w7hich  may  or  may  not  be  a carica- 
ture of  a well-known  personage,  is  getting  rather  monotonous,  but  he  is  largely  in 
evidence.  Mr.  Gibson  has  of  late  added  a few7  new  types  to  his  collection  in  the 
series  of  “ tough  ” sketches  of  the  lower  walks  of  life,  but  it  is  in  the  drawings  of 
the  hant  ton  that  he  is  eminently  successful,  and  distinctly  humorous.  In  his 
technic  Mr.  Gibson  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a school,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  it 
is  one  that  we  could  illy  spare. 

Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  who  is  an  English  artist  and  one  of  the  Broadway  (Eng- 
land) colony  which  numbers  Edwin  A.  Abbey  among  its  members,  has  just  returned 
from  Japan,  wrhere  he  has  been  painting  flowers,  but  Mr.  Parsons  has  not  been 
painting  after  the  accepted  standards.  He  has  made  some  most  careful  and  elab- 
orate studies  of  the  flora  around  and  about  old  Fuji-ama,  and  the  result  of  his 
labor  wras  shown  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  early  in  March,  for  a period  of  ten 
days.  Among  the  hundred  drawings  shown,  were  a few  which  were  something  of 
a revelation  to  those  who  look  down  upon  the  art  of  the  flower  painter,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  can  be  w7ell  content  to  rest  his  fame  upon  the  work  he  has  shown  here  in 
this  exhibition.  They  are  not  flower-pieces  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term  ; 
they  are  something  more,  and  they  give  one  a new  and  well-defined  idea  of  the 
beauties  of  the  gardens,  the  hills  covered  w7ith  cherry  bloom,  and  the  placid  lakes 
embowered  in  blossoms  of  tender  quality.  He  shows  us  the  lily  fields,  the  bril- 
liant iris,  and  azalea,  the  tangled  arms  of  the  giant  wistaria,  and  fields  that  seem  a 
veritable  pink  sea,  so  covered  are  they  with  a sort  of  misty  bloom.  Then  there 
were  some  delicate  studies  of  blushing  plum-trees,  enveloped  in  a tender  atmos- 
phere of  purple.  Doubtless  our  connoisseurs  have  acquired  a number  of  these 
fascinating  drawings,  which  will  be  taken  to  England  for  exhibition.  It  is  said 
that  the  Royal  Uyeno  Park  Museum  of  Tokyo  has  already  purchased  a number 
of  Mr.  Parsons’  drawings. 
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By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 


( With  original  illustrations  by  Charles  S.  Reinhart.) 


AN  ALL  AROUND  ARTIST. 


1 he  successful  illustrator  of  to-day  must  be  a man 
of  pronounced  originality  of  thought.  He  must  not 
onl\  see  clearly,  interpret  unerringly,  and  express  forci- 
bly the  subject  matter  of  the  author,  but  his  own 
personality  must  be  strong  enough  and  pro- 
nounced enough  to  make  his  work  individual,  if 
not  wholly  unique.  This  personality  may  be  a 
disagreeable  personality,  either  upon  the  ground 
of  good  taste,  morality,  or  refinement,  but  it  will 
never  become  commonplace. 

A coarse-minded  man  will  invariably  depict  his 
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women  with  a touch  of  allurement 
hidden  somewhere  beneath  their  eye- 
lids or  corsage.  The  religious  devo- 
tee will  outline  his  heroine  in  serene 
and  lofty  pose,  and  the  purely  clas- 
sical, intellectual  student  will  give 
her  the  brow  of  Diana  and  the  poise 
and  coldness  of  a Greek  goddess. 
Between  every  touch  of  each  man’s 
brush  one  will  read  soiriething  of  the 
artist’s  inner  self. 

The  painter,  therefore,  who  has 
the  purest  and  best  ideals  of  life  is 
safest  to  be  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  an  equally  pure  and  high-minded 
author  : it  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine Ary  Scheffer  illustrating  Zola’s 
“ Nana,”  or  Vibert  making  serious 
studies  of  the  early  martyrs. 

In  this  connection  the  illustrator 
is  to  a certain  extent  a critic,  or,  to 
be  more  exact. 


A STREET  IN  CORNWALL.” 


an  essayist.  One 
false  stroke  un- 
settles the  read- 
er's mind,  and 
destroys  the  writ- 
er’s conception.  The  responsibility  then  becomes  a grave  one  ; 
public,  publisher,  and  author  being  interested  in  a perfect 
harmony  of  thought  and  interpretation  between  the  pen  of  the 
writer  and  the  brush  of  the  draughtsman. 

Next  to  the  equipment  of  heart  comes  the  equipment  of 
mind.  An  all  around  illustrator,  to  be  perfect  in  his  art,  must 
be  a historian,  must  know  costumes  and  furni- 


ture, arms,  implements 
topography  of  the  sev- 
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people  and  their  economies 
of  life.  He  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the 
forms  and  requirements  of 
the  society  immediately 
about  him.  He  must  be 
a man  of  the  world,  know 
the  clubs,  the  cafes,  and 
counting-rooms  as  well  as 
he  does  the  boudoir,  after- 
noon tea,  and  tennis  field. 
He  must  keep  pace  with 
the  fashions,  and  recog- 
nize the  difference  between 
a Prince  Albert  coat  worn 
with  a silk  hat  and  high 
collar,  and  the  enormity 
of  the  same  garment  with 
a turn  down  collar  and  a 
Derby.  He  must  be  able 
to  harness  a coach,  yoke  a 
pair  of  oxen,  or  tuck  the 
pillows  in  a baby  carriage  ; 
must  hunt,  fish,  and  ride 
cross  country  ; in  short,  be 
thoroughly  equipped  to 
express,  at  a moment’s  no- 
tice, in  form  and  color, 


A PORTRAIT. 


” LE  TREPORT.” 


every  single  item  in  a 
daily  paper,  whether  it 
is  a murder,  a wedding, 
a horse  race,  or  the 
opening  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  if  he 
chooses,  he  can  be  a 
specialist,  and  only  do 
pretty  girls  in  flowing 
gowns,  without  back- 
grounds or  accessories. 
Or  he  can  be  an  animal 
painter,  with  a limited 
experience  of  coaching 
parades  and  dog  shows, 
with  all  the  beautiful 
women  and  correct 
fashions  left  out  ; or  a 
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nautical  man,  and  paint  yachts  and  ocean  craft  ; 
but  if  he  is  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  an  all 
around  illustrator,  he  must  be  as  thoroughly 
equipped  as  the  leading  editor  of  a great  metro- 
politan daily,  who  in  five  minutes  after 
the  receipt  of  news  from  any  quarter 
of  the  globe,  can  give  you  a thoroughly 
digested,  thoughtful  commentary, 
which  will  carry  interest  and  perhaps 
convictions  the  next  day  to  a city 
full  of  readers. 

It  will  be  admitted  at  once-that 
however  rare  such  a man  may  be  in 
journalistic  fields,  even  when  only  a purely 
intellectual  outfit  is  required,  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  rare  to  find  these  same  quali- 
in  a man  with  the  additional  knowledge  of 
the  painter’s  art.  A knowledge,  too,  that  is  not 
superficial  or  half  acquired,  but  as  thoroughly 
mastered  as  the  keyboard  of  the  instrument  of 
a great  pianist,  or  the  type  on  a printed  page. 

That  the  world  has  given  us  few  such  men 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  realize  that 
the  art  of  the  illustrator  is  hardly  twenty  years 
old,  and  that  only  in  the  past  decade  has  it  taken 
its  place  as  one  of  the  great  progressive  arts  of 
the  century.  It  really  has  only  kept  step  with 
photography  on  wood,  with  the  modern  school 
of  wood-engravers,  and  the  more  recent  photo- 
reproductive  processes  ; and  last,  and  by  no 
means  least,  with  the  development  of  the  three 
or  four  great  magazines  which  spread  broad- 
cast, every  year,  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land  literally  millions  of  copies  filled 
with  pictures  of  a quality,  finish,  and  artistic 
excellence  never  conceived  of  a score  of 
years  ago. 

Among  the  men  of  our  time  who,  through 
this  very  equipment  of  heart,  mind,  and 
training,  have  risen  to  the  very  first  rank  in 
their  profession,  and  who  by  their  strong 
personality,  thorough  artistic  qualities,  and 
felicity  of  expression,  still  hold  that  po- 
sition by  the  side  of  the  foremost 
illustrators  of  the  day,  stands  our 
own  Charles  Stanley  Reinhart. 
Were  there  space,  it  would  be  quite  within  the  province  of  one  who  has  known 
him  intimately  from  his  very  earliest  art  life,  and  who  has  during  all  that  time  been 
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associated  with  him  in  the  closest  and  tenderest 
ties  that  bind  brothers  of  the  brush  together  the 
world  over,  to  speak  unreservedly  of  him  as  a 
man  and  a painter.  And  it  would  be  an  addi- 
tional delight  in  this  paper,  made  brilliant  as  it  / 
is  by  little  scraps  of  inspiration  torn  from  his 
sketch  books  and  hot  from  his  heart,  to  even 
slightly  analyze  the  make-up  of  the  man  himself,  so 
that  those  who  only  know  the  touch  of  his  pencil 
and  brush  may  know  something  of  the  intellect  1 
behind  them.  And  something,  too,  of  that  kindli- 
ness of  heart  and  sympathy  with  men  and  things  ; I 
that  innate  love  and  appreciation  of  what  is  sweet  j 
and  good  and  true  ; that  ample  and  thorough  train- 
ing of  eye  and  hand  which  makes  his  brush  obey  him 
like  a flute  with  open  stops  ; that  wide  experience  of  life 
in  all  its  phases,  social,  material,  and  intellectual,  both 
here  and  abroad,  among  many  peoples  and  in  many  lands  ; 
and  last,  that  quick,  receptive,  and  thoughtful  mind  which 
seizes  the  salient  features  of  any  subject,  bringing  to  its 
adornment  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  that  years  of 

“watching  for  the  absent.” 

research  have  made  available. 


EXPECTANCY. 


Note. — Mr.  Reinhart  is  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
born  in  Pittsburg  in  1844.  He 
is  related  to  that  very  admirable 
patriot  and  craftsman,  Benja- 
min Franklin.  The  particular 
branch  of  the  Reinhart  .family 
from  which  our  illustrator  comes 
has  been  noted  for  several  gen- 
erations for  its  artistic  proclivi- 
ties. The  story  runs  that  young 
Charles’  father  was  wont  to  hold 
the  future  illustrator  on  the 
paternal  knee  and  guide  the  in- 
fantile hand  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  picturement.  The  mother 
of  Charles  was  not,  however,  in 
favor  of  art  as  a career.  To 
her  it  was  a pursuit  in  which 
the  emoluments  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  skill  and  effort 
necessitated. 

While  young  Reinhart  was 
debating  in  his  mind  whether  he 
should  take  up  the  cross  of  art 
and  drag  it  to  the  bitter  or  vie- 
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torious  end,  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  forth,  and 
turned  the  thoughts  of  all  men 
into  one  common  channel.  In 
the  full  flush  of  his  youth  Rein- 
hart entered  the  corps  com- 
manded by  Col.  Tom  Scott, 
which  had  as  its  chief  duty 
the  construction  of  railroads 
for  the  transportation  of  the 
Union  troops.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  responsibili- 
ties thrown  upon  him  and  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  war, 

Reinhart  never  lost  sight  of 
his  early  ambition,  and  devoted 
every  moment  of  his  leisure 
to  sketching  from  nature  and 
mapping  out  his  future  career 
of  art.  After  three  years’  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  with  the  “ late 
unpleasantness  ” quite  on  the 
wane,  Reinhart  turned  seri- 
ously to  art,  and  though  for 
some  time  his  thoughts  were  di- 
verted by  his  engagement  in  a 

Pittsburg  steel  factory,  he  eventually  broke  loose  from  all  commercial  undertakings 
and  sailed  for  Europe  and  artistic  renown.  This  was  in  1868,  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  has  travelled  and  studied  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  the 
interests  of  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  &:  Brothers,  in  whose  publications  the 
bulk  of  his  work  has  appeared. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  drawing  of  any  positive  merit  ever  made 
by  Mr.  Reinhart  was  suggested  by  a question  of  religion  which  agitated  the  coun- 
try shortly  after  war  times.  This  ambitious  effort  of  the  embryonic  illustrator 
was  sent  to  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  the  artist  sat  down  in  fear  and  trembling  to 
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‘*A  FfELD  OF  BLOSSOMS. ” 


marth’s  studio,  No.  51  West 
Tenth  Street,  by  thirty  per- 
sons, who  from  their  point  of 
view  saw  no  hope  of  reform 
in  the  methods  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  resolved 
to  have  complete  freedom 
from  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  conservative  artists  who 
ruled  the  Academy.  It  is  the 
general  impression,  which  I 
confess  to  have  shared,  that 
the  League  grew  from,  or  was 
promoted  by,  the  Society  of 


American  Artists  ; 
but  rather  was  the 
reverse  the  case. 
For  not  a few  of 
those  who  started 
the  League  aided 
in  establishing  the 
Society  two  years 
later.  The  League 
began  before  the 
Centennial  Exhi- 
bition in  Philadel- 
phia ; the  Society 
followed  it.  And 
even  now,  when 
the  Society  has 
become  so  strong, 
when  the  Archi- 
tectural League 
has  been  estab- 
lished, and  these 
two  in  alliance 
with  the  students 
have  so  gallantly 
and  cleverly 
founded  the  Fine 
Arts  S o c i e t y — 
which  of  these 
organizations,  I 
ask  the  reader 
to  guess,  does 
most  to  shoul- 
der the  burden 
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Drawn  by  Victor 
Perard, 


Drawn  by  Victor  Perard. 


Drawn  by  George  IV . Breck . 


Drawn  by  Edwin  B.  Child , 
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Draw?i  by  George  IV.  Breck. 


Drawn  by  Victor  Perard. 


Drawn  by  Thomas  Fogarty . 
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Drawn  by  Henry  B Snell. 


“with  a favorable  wind.” 


Drawn  by  Victor  Perard. 


FAIR  ARTIST. 


of  debt  and  annual  expenses  ? Assuredly,  the  Art 
Students’  League. 

In  its  present  quarters,  215  West  Fifty-Seventh 
Street,  the  League  pays  a rent  of  $6,000,  yet  has  to 
have  rooms  outside  to  accommodate  the  overflow 
of  scholars.  Last  year  its  income  was  $50,000  ; 

yet,  by  a peculiar  system  of  fees,  an  earnest 
worker  gradually  reduces  the  annual  cost 
of  his  tuition  to  a nominal  sum.  At  first 
the  charge  is  eight  dollars  per  month,  but 
if  the  student  becomes  a member  of  the 
League — quite  another  matter  from  being 
in  the  schools — the  cost  is  diminished  one 
quarter.  At  the  end  of  five  years'  the 
member  pays  but  four  dollars  a month. 

Again,  all  materials  used  by  sculptors 
and  painters  are  for  sale  on  the  premises 
by  the  League’s  shopkeeper  at  very  near 
the  cost  prices  ; a lunch  counter  is  run 
on  the  same  principle,  and  for  eight  cents 
food  is  cooked  and  dishes  are  washed,  so 
that  excellent  food  can  be  had  close  at 
hand  at  the  lowest  cost,  making  it  difficult 
for  scholars  to  ruin  their  health  by  neglect- 
ing their  meals,  as  they  did  once  upon  a 
time. 

The  League  has  no  debts.  During  the 
school  year  to  April,  1893,  the  enrolled 
pupils  numbered  1,124,  and  the  average! 
daily  attendance  was  450.  Artists  inter- 
ested in  the  League  give  their  time  with- 
out charge  for  instruction.  There  is  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  members  for  busi- 
ness and  relaxation,  and  once  a year  the 


Drawn  by  Clara  Weaver  Parrish. 

“GOING  TO  MARKET.” 
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Drawn  by  Maud  Sttimm. 


season  ends  with  a ball  in  fancy 
dresses.  The  League  has  a library 
and  reading-room  ; during  the  last 
year  it  has  saved  so  much  on  its 
various  cooperative  departments  as 
to  permit  of  a reduction  of  the  fees 
from  pupils,  and  an  increase  of 
wages  to  models  and  servants. 

A word  as  to  the  school  day. 
What  are  called  antique  classes, 
that  is,  elementary  classes  in  draw- 
ing, are  in  progress  morning,  after- 
noon and  night.  Two  painting 
classes,  which  are  practically  for 
instruction  in  portraiture,  are  in 
session  every  morning,  two  every  . 
afternoon.  At  4.30  p.  m.  two  sketch 
classes  begin  work  from  the  draped 
model.  Of  life  classes  working 
from  the  nude  or  draped  model 
there  are  no  less  than  eleven  daily  ; 
namely,  six  in  the  morning,  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  three  at  night. 


Drawn  by  A . C.  Redwood. 

“A  FOLLOWER  OF  CONFUCIUS.” 


SWEET  RE  VERY. 

These  classes  vary  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  in  number,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  room.  Details  like  these 
are  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
how  so  many  pupils  are  able  to  get 
instruction  in  that  small  portion  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Society,  where  the  League 
disposes  of  12,000  square  feet  of  floor 
only,  and  also  how  it  is  that  the 
League  is  so  prosperous  in  its  finances. 

But  the  sphere  of  influence  of  this 
school  has  not  merely  embraced  the 
United  States  ; it  has  moved  with 
even  greater  certainty  eastward  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  infected  Paris  and 
Munich  with  a communistic,  demo- 
cratic leaven,  so  far  as  the  students  of 
art  are  concerned.  The  philosophic 
observer  may  even  point  to  the  split  in 
the  great  artistic  army  of  Paris  into  the 
new  Salon  and  the  old  as  a movement 
which  may  be  traced  back  through  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  to  the  Art 
Students’  League  in  New  York.  Mu- 
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nich  and  Berlin  have  caught  the  infection  of  independence,  while  in  the  immediate 
American  art  colony  of  Paris,  cooperation  and  self-support  have  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful. These  things  being  so,  what  school  in  America  has  a better  right  to  lead 
the  van  ? 

The  President  of  the  League  is  Mr.  Joe  Evans  ; the  Vice-Presidents  are  Miss 
Emily  Slade  and  Mr.  George  W.  Breck.  The  corresponding  secretary  is  Miss  Vir- 


ii 
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ginia  Fitz  Randolph. 

In  the  government 
are  the  Misses  Caro- 
line C.  Peddle,  Wil- 
helmina  Walker  and 
Matilde  de  Cordova  ; 

Messrs.  Charles  Mil- 
ler, Victor  Graff  and 
George  Brustle. 

Note  that  five  of  these  eleven  are  women,  and  that  women  are  in  a majority 
the  pupils.  Mr.  Evans  has  made  some  mark  as  a painter.  Miss  Emily 


' NURSERY  BLOSSOMS. 


among' 
■ Slade 


Front  a painting  by  Robert  Reid. 


“ HER  FIRST  BORN.11 


Drawn  by  C.  Moore  Smith. 


Drawn  by  Amy  L.  Kellogg. 
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“ MAID  MARIAN.*’ 


tlA  TENNIS  DEVOTEE.” 


“an  ADIRONDACK  LAKE.” 


Drawn  by  Tappafi  Adney. 
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contributes  to  most  of  the  current 
exhibitions,  and  Miss  Peddle  is 
a sculptress  with  talent.  Many  of 
our  foremost  painters  and  sculpt- 
ors of  the  younger  generation 
have  worked  in  the  League  classes, 
either  when  they  were  held  in  Fifth 
Avenue  near  Sixteenth  Street,  or 
later  in  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
or  still  later  in  East  Twenty-third 
Street. 

The  unfortunate  state  of  sculpt- 
ure has  of  late  had  the  President’s 
attention.  But  the  budding  sculpt- 
ors at  the  League  number  thirty  ; 
Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  visits 
the  sculpture  classes  at  least  once 
a week,  and  generally  oftener  ; re- 
cently Miss  Mary  Trimble  Law- 
rence has  gained  the  distinction  of 
supplying  for  Chicago  a colossal 
statue  of  Columbus,  while  Mr.  Bela 


Drawn  by  Horace  Bradley. 


Drawn  by  Malcolm  Fraser . 


**  THE  PARISH  PRIEST.” 
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Drawn  by  Joseph  Lauber . 

U KNICKERBOCKER  COURTSHIP.” 

Pratt,  another  pupil,  has  been  at  work  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  sculpture  classes 
of  the  League  are  indeed  in  a flourishing  condition  at  the  present  time. 

The  League  is  a buoyant  place  where  young  people  of  both  sexes  can  afford  to 
be  merry  over  their  bread  and  cheese.  They  are  too  busy  to  think  of  much  else 
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beside  their  work,  save  from  time  to 
time  when  they  agree  to  clear  away 
the  easels,  turn  drawing-boards  and 
canvases  to  the  walls,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves in  simple  fashion,  even  as 
Pepvs  would  say:  “and  in  our  mirth 
1 sang  and  sometimes  fiddled  (there 
being  a noise  of  fiddlers  there),  and 
at  last  we  fell  to  dancing,  the  first 
time  that  ever  I did  in  my  life,  which 
I did  wonder  to  see  myself  to  do.” 

But  though  there  is  a certain  disre- 
gard for  elaborate  courtesies  in  this 
big  school,  although  in  their  classes 
the  young  men  and  women  meet  on 
terms  of  comradeship  like  so  many 
cousins  in  a huge  family,  two  things  are 
very  clear.  A student  who  wishes  to  live  to  ^ 
himself  or  herself  is  nowise  molested  ; there  ' 
are  no  scenes  of  riotous  fun  and  horse-play,  such 
as  still  occasionally  break  out  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  or  at  the  Julian  studios  in  Paris.  And 
again  : there  is  no  instance  recorded  of  anything  happen- 
ing at  the 


Drawn  by  Edward  Penjield . 


A NEW  SONG. 


D 7' aw 71  by  E.  M.  Ashe. 


League 
w h i c h 

would  tend  to  disgust  the 
women  students.  Care  is  taken 
to  have  for  models  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  antecedents 
of  pupils  are  inquired  into 
before  they  are  accepted.  Fort- 
unately the  League  does  not 
need  to  take  pupils  to  enlarge 
the  school  for  an  income.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  so  large 
a waiting-list  that  many  com- 
petent pupils  are  debarred 
through  lack  of  room. 

Nevertheless  there  are  cer- 
tain most  desirable  things 
which  the  League  itself  can 
never  hope  to  obtain  without 
the  help  of  liberal  givers,  and 
of  these  the  most  important  for 
the  moment  are  scholarships 
enabling  students  to  live  in  or 


“ IN  THE  WOODS.’’ 
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■near  New  York  while  pursuing 
the  course.  The  League  offers 


Drawn  by  F.  C.  Gordon. 


“AN  ITALIAN  TYPE.” 
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free  tuition  in  two  cases,  one  Drawn  by  G.  A.  Traver. 

being  that  of  the  Art  Stu-  “resting  by  the  roadside.” 

dents’  League  of  Buffalo,  which  is  allowed  to  send  a free  scholar  to  the  schools  of 

its  New  York  prototype  ; the  other  is  the  Slater  Art  School  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

But  the  parent  League  can  hardly  extend  this  hospitality 

very  far,  no  matter  how  many  similar  clubs  are  formed 

in  other  cities  of 
the  Union,  for, 
after  all,  the 
League  exists  on 
the  income  from 
pupils’  fees.  What 
the  school  needs 
urgently,  there- 
fore, is  a set  of 
scholarships  for 
the  most  promis- 
ing students  who 
have  no  means. 

These  might  be 
established  by 

liberal  men  of  other  cities,  and  with  respect 
to  a particular  scholarship  a preference  given 
to  students  from  a particular  city.  The 
matter  seems  trivial,  but  it  is  not.  To  speak 
broadly  and  candidly,  we  have  hitherto  put 
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Drawn  by  Malcolm  Fraser . 


Drawn  by  Edwin  B.  Child. 
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Drawn  by  G.  A . Traver. 
“the  professor.” 


the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  teaching  art 
in  America.  We  have 
sent  our  students  to 
Europe,  little  or 
badly  prepared,  and 
kept  them  there  too 

long,  trusting  to  the  , 

fallacy  that  art  has  Drawn  by  Victor  Perard ■ 

“ THE  OLD  RAIL  FENCE.” 

no  country. 

If  the  usual  proportion  of  time  spent  in  study  at  home 
and  in  Europe  were  reversed,  if  an  artist  gave  most  of  his 
years  of  drill  to  such  a school  as  the  League,  and  used 
Europe  as  a means  of  refreshment,  I maintain  that  we 
would  take  a long  step  toward  that  goal  which  the  artists  of 
no  land  reach  ; namely,  the  placing  of  the  fine  arts  definitely 
in  the  ranks  of  arts  which  express  the  ideals  of  a people. 


From  a painting  by  William  Sergeant  Kendall. 


PENITENTS. 
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WILSON  DE  MEZA. 

By  Frank  Fowler. 

( With  representative  examples  of  the  deceased  artist's  worh.) 

American  illustration  as  it  stands  to-day  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  proof  of 
the  advance  our  art  has  made  within  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  technical  address, 
in  the  skill  with  which  the  various  mediums  of  black  and  white  are  now  employed 
by  our  artists  of  the  press,  we  easily  hold  our  own  with  the  most  brilliant  crafts- 
men abroad. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  on  the  side  of  execution  that  we  have  so  greatly  pro- 
gressed. In  the  more  intellectual  matter  of  character,  of  rescuing  from  oblivion 
rapidly  disappearing  types,  and  of  defining  the  many  phases  of  our  complex  civili- 
zation, the  American  illustrator  of  to-day  is  accomplishing  wonders. 

The  man  with  whom  this  deals,  whose  untimely  death  at  a period  when  his 
talents  seemed  to  have  reached  their  readiest  and  most  delightful  play,  was  one 
whose  temperament  revealed  a rare  distinction.  Studying  in  Paris  under  Boulanger 
and  Lefebre,  Mr.  De  Meza’s  first  essay  in  art  was  in  the  branch  of  portraiture. 
In  the  French  schools  he  had  acquired  an  effective  method  which  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him  when  finally  he  directed  his  attention  to  illustrative  draw- 
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‘’  THE  HOTEL  VERANDA.” 


ing  ; for  mastery  of  material 
and  readiness  of  execution 
are  nowhere  more  needed 
than  in  the  regularly  recur- 
ring work  of  the  illustrator. 

Before  seriously  devoting 
himself  to  art,  Mr.  De  Meza 
had  studied  civil  engineering  and 
read  law,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
began  to  depict  life  in  its  various 
phases  he  had  already  touched 
it,  intellectually,  at  several  points.  This 
experience 
served  only 
as  an  advantage ; 
for  what  we  find 
in  Mr.  De  Meza’s 
work  in  distinction 
from  that  of  many 

other  men  in  the  same  field  is,  perhaps,  the  note  of  in- 
telligence beyond  the  merely  technical,  that  is  sure  to 
be  the  property  of  him  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  learned  professions  outside  of  the  one  he  is  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr.  De  Meza’s  work  also  brings  one  into  an  atmos- 
phere where  good  breeding  reigns.  His  charming 
women,  lovely  girls,  and  well-groomed  men  are  not  sim- 
ply people  who  have  donned  good  clothes  in  order  to  fig- 
ure as  the  dramatis  persona  of  some  social  function  or 
incident  in  romance.  His  women  have  about  them  the 
charm  which  comes  only  from  a fine  habit  of  life,  his 

men  are  fellows  who  have  good 
traditions  behind  them,  and  we 
know  that  the  lovely  girls  they 
talk  to  are  safe,  even  though 
their  chaperons  should  fail  in 
vigilance.  These  girls  them- 
selves, indeed,  are  of  a sweet- 
ness and  serenity  that  inspire 
chivalry  ; and  it  would  seem 
that  in  their  presence  nothing 
unmannerly  could  quite  exist. 

Now  a quality  of  this  kind 
in  illustrative  art  is  as  rare  as 
it  is  delightful,  and  De  Meza 
distinctly  gave  us  this.  Other 
illustrators  may  show  greater 
in  the  broad  light  at  the  window.”  command  ot  theii  material, 
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“daisy  was  driving  with  one  hand. 


brush  work  may  be  freer,  hand- 
ling in  pen  and  ink  more  sure  ; 
but  the  indefinable  charm  that 
comes  from  right  feeling  is  too 
often  lacking,  while  with  De 
Meza  it  is  always  there.  I am 
tempted  to  emphasize  the  air 
of  refinement  and  distinction  in 
this  artist’s  work,  as  there  is  so 
constant  a call  for  it  from  the 
illustrators  of  to-day,  and  with 
but  a few  exceptions,  it  seems 
so  little  responded  to  in  kind. 

It  is  not  enough  to  dress  a 
model  in  fine  things  and  call  him  fine.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  such  aids,  and  it  surely  is,  the  artist  has  a respon- 
sibility beyond  the  graphic  reproduction  of  the  person  before 
him.  A model  in  a dress  coat  is  not  exactly  the  type  one 
meets  at  a reception  at  the  Embassy,  or  at  a diplomatic  dinner. 
The  character  and  bearing  of  those  who  go  yachting  in  the 
Mediterranean  appear  something  different  from  that  which 
is  paid  for  at  so  much  an  hour  for  standing  or 
sitting  in  smart  clothes  in  a studio.  Mr.  De 
Meza,  in  common  with  other  artists,  had  this 
hard  fact  to  contend  with,  but  he  also  appre- 
ciated that  there  was  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
a technical  side  to  art.  In  this  case  good  form 
is  more  than  clothes,  arid  style  more  than  fine 
raiment.  I have  heard  laymen  protest  against 


“ FIVE  O’CLOCK  TEA.” 


representations  of  social  life,  where  the 
work  was  above  reproach,  but  where  > 
the  whole  tone  was  bourgeois.  Mr.  I)e  f, 

Meza  was  fortunately  not  one  to  be  re- 
proached in  the  matter  of  taste.  He 
had  also  an  adequate  command  of  his 
medium,  and  has  given  us  sunny  and 
effective  studies  of  out-door  life  that  show  with  how 
faithful  a reference  to  nature  he  always  worked.  His 
pencil  was  employed  in  such  a variety  of  ways  that  we  are 
safe  in  speaking  of  his  artistic  talent  as  versatile  ; for, 
beside  the  society  scenes  by  which  he  is  best  known,  Mr.  “A  favorite  thoroughfare.’1 
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“ BEFORE  THE  FLAY. 

De  Meza  has  embellished  and  illustrated 
several  books  for  children,  where  the  draw- 
ings were  made  by  him  on  the  stone.  These 
books  not  only  show  a decorative  sense, 
but,  better  still  for  their  purpose,  a delicate 
and  charming  sympathy  with  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  child  life. 

Work  on  the  New  York  Ledger,  in  most 
of  the  leading  magazines,  in  Life,  and 
latterly  in  The  Cosmopolitan,  make  up  the 
sum  of  what  this  spirited  young  man  has 
left  of  artistic  effort  ; while  quite  recently, 
as  though  to  emphasize  the  versatility  of 
his  gifts,  Mr.  De  Meza  published  a story  of 
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such  force  and  interest  that  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  and  received 
the  approbation  of  one  of  the  foremost 
of  our  writers  and  critics.  Through- 
out this  story  the  alert  sensibility  of  an 
artist  is  clearly  visible,  and  the  interest 
of  the  work  itself  is  enhanced  by  the 
graceful  drawings  with  which  he  has 
graphically  illustrated  the  text.  Of 
talents  like  these  it  would  perhaps  have 
not  been  difficult  to  predict  still  finer 
things.  Enough  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, to  show  how  peculiarly  fitted  this 
artist  was  for  the  work  he  had  chosen. 

As  a tribute  to  Mr.  De  Meza’s  power 
of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  work  recorded  here 
he  accomplished  while  handicapped 
by  great  bodily  infirmity.  By  taste 
and  breeding  he  seemed  naturally  the 
graphic  interpreter  of  social  life,  and  this  side  of  illustrative  art  has  lost  in  him  a 
singularly  refined  and  distinguished  delineator. 

Note. — The  late  Wilson  De  Meza  was  born  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  in  1857, 

and  after  a collegiate  course 
at  Lehigh  he  came  to  New 
York.  In  1883  Mr.  De  Meza 
went  to  Paris,  and  in  1885  ex- 
hibited his  first  important  pict- 
ure in  the  Salon.  About  five 
months  ago  Mr.  De  Meza  was 
stricken  with  consumption,  and 
died  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  on 
April  27th.  Much  of  the  earli- 
est work  of  Mr.  De  Meza  was 
done  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell  of 
Life,  and  several  of  the  char- 
acteristic illustrations  here  re- 
produced were  made  for  that 
clever  periodical.  Later  the 
artist  gave  his  efforts  to  the 
enrichment  of  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine,  through  the 
courtesy  of  whose  proprietor, 
Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  we 
are  enabled  to  republish  a series 
of  recent  drawings  executed  by 

“ A DECLARATION  OF  LOVE.”  the  dead  draughtsman. — Ed. 
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A CLEVER  WOMAN  ILLUSTRATOR. 


By  Frederick  W.  Webber. 


( With  original  illustrations  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.) 


O be  ordinary  is  as  possible  for  the  illustrator  as  it  is  for 
the  chronicler.  The  clever  writer’s,  story  is  piquant  ; the 
clever  artist’s  picture  is  unique.  Novelty  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  element  in  the  subject,  but  the  treatment 
derives  value  from  the  originality  displayed  therein.  Every- 
day occurrences  acquire  interest  when  described  by  one 
whose  feelings  or  imagination  can  imbue  the  statement  of 
fact  with  realistic  movement  and  warmth  ; and  every-day 
scenes  cease  to  be  commonplace  when  depicted  by  an  artist 
to  whom  expression,  grouping  and  color  suggest  a thought  to  be  embodied  in  the 
picture.  There  are  so-called  pictures  that  are  lifeless  because  of  their  lack  of 
motive  ; as  barren  of  idea  as  the  village  photographer’s  portrait  of  the  country 
bumpkin  in  his  Sunday  suit  and  “ now-look-pleasant  ” smile.  There  are  many  lim- 
ners who  can  draw  a face  or  a figure,  but  it  is  only  the  artist  who  can  make  the 
face  betray  character  and  the  pose  become  narrative. 


“ SPOOLING  THE  YARN.” 
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Alice  Barber  Stephens  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  this 
respect.  She  has  achieved  pro- 
nounced success  as  an  illus- 
trator, and  is  aided  in  her  art 
by  practical  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  processes  incidental 
thereto.  Her  first  training  in 
her  chosen  calling  was  a thor- 
ough course  of  study  in  wood 
engraving,  which  she  pursued 
at  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Design  for  women.  The 
fact  that  for  two  and  a half 
years  she  was  constantly  en- 
gaged on  Scribner’s — now  The 
Century  Magazine — attests  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  mechan- 
ical excellence  of  her  work  as 
an  engraver.  She  was  not  sat- 
isfied to  remain  a mere  repro- 
ducer, however,  but  essayed  the 
role  of  an  illustrator,  for  which 
she  prepared  herself  by  the 
study  of  drawing  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

It  is  only  within  a few  years 
that  women  have  been  permitted  to 
illustrators,  although  there  have  been 
nition  by  the  strong  merit  of  their 
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attain  prominence  in  the  ranks  of  artists  and 
individual  women  who  have  compelled  recog- 
productions.  But  those  who  won  place  were 
for  a long  time  ex- 
ceptional instances  of 
whom  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  only  Rosa 
Bonheur  as  a type.  But 
in  this  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  close  of  the 
century  has  witnessed 
a change,  and  the  field 
of  art  is  as  widely 
open  to  woman  as  it  is 
to  man.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should 
not  be  so  ; on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many 
reasons  why  it  is  really 
an  advance,  for  woman 
with  her  more  delicate 
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sensibilities  and  her  natural  love  of 
the  beautiful  is  apt  to  have  a closer 
sympathy  with  nature  and  life,  and 
a quicker  perception  of  the  poetic 
element  which  is  so  strong  an  in- 
spiration for  artistic  effort. 

Mrs.  Stephens  has  experienced 
the  advantages  of  changed  condi- 
tions in  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended her  in  her  new  field.  Her 
services  were  almost  monopolized 
for  several  years  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  whose  high  standard  of 
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Julian  and  Carlo  Rossi  in  Paris,  and  by 
careful  inspection  of  galleries  in  the 
French  capital  and  the  leading  art  cen- 


tres of  England,  Holland,  Belgium 
Italy.  Her  work  in  black  and 
white  is  strengthened  by  her  study 
of  color,  and  she  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction as  an  artist  in  both  oil 
and  water  colors.  She  is  a regular 
contributor  to  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  and  her  “ Portrait  of 


and 
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requirement  is  universally  known. 
During  the  past  two  years  she  has 
furnished  illustrations  for  other  pub- 
lishing firms,  and  her  work  appears 
in  The  Century,  The  Cosmopolitan, 
Frank  Leslie’s,  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  of  Philadelphia,  and  various 
Boston  publications.  She  has  been 
a student  as  well  as  a worker,  and 
her  studies  in  American  schools  of 
art  have  been  supplemented  by  in- 
struction obtained  in  the  schools  of 
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a Boy,”  exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  won  the  Mary 
Smith  prize — not  so  small  an  honor  as 
the  name  may  suggest. 

In  her  drawing,  Mrs.  Stephens  adheres 
most  closely  to  nature,  and  she  is  always 
accurate  in  her  delineation  of  detail. 

Her  faces  are  expressive,  her  figures  ani- 
mated, and  the  surroundings  assist  ma- 
terially in  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. So  careful  is  she  in  every  part  of 
her  work,  that  almost  invariably  her  fig- 
ure pieces  are  enriched  by  interesting 
studies  of  still-life,  and  the  inanimate 
combines  with  the  animate  to  tell  the 
story.  She  has  a delicate  mastery  of  light 
and  shade  which  enables  her  to  reveal 
complexion  in  a countenance,  texture  in 
fabrics,  and  material  in  surroundings. 

The  finish  of  her  pictures  is  so  elaborate 
that  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination 
except  the  motive  of  the  work,  and  that 
is  so  artistically  suggested  that  the  pict- 
ure cannot  fail  to  convey  the  idea  embodied  in  it.  She  is  always  sincere.  Her 
work  may  be  conventional  now  and  again,  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  honest  in  its 

dealing  with  the  governing  motive,  and 
pleasing  in  the  fidelity  with  which  every 
feature  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  natural- 
ness of  the  general  effect. 

One  cannot  forbear  the  wish,  at  times, 
that  the  artist  would  be  less  scrupulous  in 
her  care  for  general  minutiae,  but  in  the 
light  of  her  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  her  certainty  of  touch, 
her  close  attention  to  the  small  things  of 
nature  gives  pardon  to  what  often  ap- 
proaches a technical  failing.  Within  the 
past  few  years  there  has  appeared  a decided 
strength  in  the  execution,  whether  of  brush 
or  pen-point,  of  the  greater  mass  of  Mrs. 
Stephens’  work,  and  that  she  has  advanced 
in  skill  with  the  flight  of  time  no  one  can 
honestly  gainsay.  She  has  acquired  a facil- 
ity in  the  management  of  her  artist’s  tools 
that  is  but  seldom  displayed  among  the 
more  serious  picture-makers  of  her  sex,  and 
at  the  present  time  she  stands  with  the 
“ SHOE  BINDING. foremost  women  painters  and  illustrators 
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of  the  country.  Homely  subjects  attract  Mrs.  Stephens 
most,  and  her  pictures  of  the  old  men  and  women  of 
the  Philadelphia  almshouse,  and  the  simple-minded 
people  of  other  localities,  are  among  the  best  works  she 
has  executed.  She  has  a liking,  too,  for  subtle  effects 
of  sunlight,  and  her  studies  of  interiors  are  as  accurate 
in  detail  as  the  catalogue  of  a furniture  dealer,  and  as 
pleasing  artistically  as  a portrait  by  Rembrandt.  To 
this  combination  of  painstaking  execution  and  a keen 
sense  of  artistic  freedom,  Mrs,  Stephens  may  safely 
assign  her  present  prominence.  She  has  individuality 
and  industry,  and  with  such  gifts  treasure-laden  king- 
doms have  many  times  been  conquered. 

A cheery  future  for  artists  of  the  gentler  sex  is  fore- 
told in  the  successes  attained  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens. 
The  example  she  has  set  by  her  constant  industry  and  her  fortitude  in  the  face  of 
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discouragement 
rest  of  the  world, 
of  life’s  unpleasant- 
which  any  ambi- 
would  do  well  to 
a mere  accomplish - 
many  women  look 
but  a difficult  and 
the  learning  of 
greater  part  of  one’s 
ging  application, 
her  obscurity  to  the 
Mrs.  Stephens  has 
that  was  certain  to 
now  that  she  has 
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(for  she,  with  the 
has  had  her  share 
ries)  are  qualities 
tious  woman  artist 
emulate.  Art  is  not 
ment  — and  too 
upon  it  as  such — 
arduous  profession, 
which  requires  the 
life  and  an  unflag- 
From  the  days  of 
present  m oment 
toiled  with  a zeal 
bring  success,  and 
become  known 


throughout  the  land  and  has  acquired  a rare  skill  with  brush 
and  pencil  she  is  a worker  and  enthusiast  just  the 
same.  Her  life  amid  all  her  work  is  a happy  one, 
for  she  loves  her  occupation,  and  the  pleasure  she 
finds  in  making  a picture  is  almost  of  itself  a suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  labor  involved.  Of  such 
temperament  the  real  artist  is  born,  and  Alice  Barber 
Stephens  is  certainly  a genuine  artist.  She  has  the 
fine  feeling  for  color  which  denotes  the  real 
painter.  In  portraiture  Mrs.  Stephens  has  also 
achieved  no  small  success.  She  has  the  unusual 
faculty  of  fixing  the  character  as  well  as  the  contour 
of  her  model’s  features,  and  has  a way  of  infusing  life 
and  artistic  attractiveness  into  her  portrait  paintings 
that  make  them  desirable  possessions,  even  though 
the  person  whose  face  is  limned  is  unknown  to  one. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Stephens  has  the  abilities  of  an  experi- 
enced portrayer  of  real  things  and  live  people. 
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AN  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPIST. 


By  Alexander  Black. 

( IVith  original  illustrations  by  Juliaji  Rix.) 

The  development  of  American  art  within  recent  years  has  been  marked  by  no 
phase  more  cheering  and  prophetic  than  the  steady  improvement  of  quality  in 
landscape.  We  still  have  artists  who  go  abroad  and  come  home  with  the  blues — 
or  the  pale  grays,  as  the  case  may  be — and  who  seem  for  a time  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  paint  Seine  boats  and  Brittany  mud-puddles  for  the  rest  of  their  nat- 
ural lives.  But  these,  happily,  are  outnumbered  by  the  men  who  paint  American 
landscape,  not  because  there  is  really  any  such  thing  as  patriotism  in  subject,  any 
geography  in  sentiment,  but  because  American  landscape  is  the  landscape  they  act- 
ually know  most  about,  and  because  painting  Brittany  is  a temptation  to  thinking 
Brittany. 

Among  the  American  artists  to  whom  we  most  naturally  turn  for  an  expression  of 
American  art  ideas  and  ideals  is  Julian  Rix.  If,  as  I have  suggested,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  nationality  in  art,  there  is  such  a thing  as  a national  temper — a 
quality  which  we  can  easily  understand  when  we  look  over  groups  of  pictures  as 
now  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair.  And  I think  that  the  work  of  Julian  Rix  might 
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be  picked  out — as  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  the 
expression  of  a national 
feeling  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  ham- 
pering conventions. 

Mr.  Rix  is  a land- 
scapist who  represents 
our  wholesomest  tradi- 
tions modified  by  a 
strong  personal  and 
modern  touch.  This  is 
said  with  a full  under- 
standing that  it  is  say- 
ing a good  deal.  In  an 
era  when  there  is  a ten- 
dency toward  freakish- 
ness in  landscape  as 
well  as  in  figure  themes, 
and  when  there  are  not 
a few  inducements  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  Mr. 
Rix  has  kept  his  head 
clear,  and  his  purpose 
well  in  hand.  He  quite 
evidently  appreciates 
the  value  of  holding 
fast  to  that  which  is 
good  in  art  expression, 
while  acknowledging 
and  wisely  yielding  to 
purely  personal  impulses  toward  original  methods.  It  doesn’t  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  we  class  a man  as  a conservative  or  a radical  in  art,  if  we  admit 
that  that  which  is  purely  individual  governs  all  ; and  I think  we  can  say  this  about 
Julian  Rix. 

Two  facts  are  quite  apparent  in  Mr.  Rix’s  work — that  he  has  studied  many  of 
nature’s  moods,  and  that  he  has  observed  closely.  His  pictures  show  no  tendency  to 
repetition.  They  each  express  a distinct  idea.  This  flash  of  moonlight,  this  bit  of 
the  river,  this  sand  sketch  at  low  tide,  this  drenched  road  in  the  storm,  this  bleak 
vista  in  the  pines,  each  has  its 
own  idea,  its  own  story.  Each 
thus  declares  that  the  artist  is 
not  making  the  picture  the 
excuse  for  duplicating  either 
a jaded  decorative  sentiment 
or  a narrow  theory  of  natural 
charm,  but  rather  that,  taking 
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art  to  be,  not  the 
reflection  of  nature 
but  the  expression  of 
ideas  about  nature, 
the  painter  has  taken 
many  phases  as  voic- 
ing nature’s  widely 
ranging  symphony. 

I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Rix  has 
formulated  any  defi- 
nite theory  of  this 
kind.  Most  of  the 
strong  men  in  any  art 
are  found  explaining 
what  they  do  by  a 
theory,  rather  than  following  a preconceived  notion  of  requirements.  Theories 
come  lagging  along  after  the  impulses.  Mr.  Rix  strikes  out  in  a fresh,  ener- 
getic, masterful  way  that  is  very  enjoyable  to  the  onlooker.  He  always  knows 
what  he  is  after  and  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  Moreover,  he  tells  one  story  at  a 
time.  The  transcripts  accompanying  the  present  article  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  presence  of  this  quality  in  Mr.  Rix’s  work.  The  brook  at  the  edge  of  the  wood- 
land is  a simple  story  in  which  our  attention  is  not  distracted  by  any  conflicting 
elements.  The  moonlight  on  the  beach  is  firmly  and  broadly  expressed.  The 
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stream  stealing  through  the 
valley  exhibits  a well-centred 
simplicity  that  leaves  the  color 
to  exert  its  fullest  charm. 

The  schooner  sleeping  at  low 
tide  is  the  central  element 
of  a picture  admirably  terse 
yet  unsensationai  in  its  style. 

Everything  in  the  artist’s 
treatment  of  the  subject  tends 
to  emphasize  the  effect  of 
quietude,  of  peace.  The  same 
feeling  is  very  differently  set 
down  in  the  stretch  of  water 
across  which  the  soft  sunlight 
falls  until  it  reaches  the  old 
skiff  with  its  nose  in  the  tall 
grass.  There  is  something 
delightfully  summery  about 
this  study,  something  tranquil 
and  alluring.  In  his  river 
scene  Mr.  Rix  uses  the  few  ele- 
ments—sky,  water,  schooner,  a stretch  of  sand,  and  an  ancient  pier  head— with 

highly  interesting  directness, 
and  with  a lively  sense  of  the 
character  in  each  element. 
But  in  addition  to  all  this, 
in  the  interpretation  of  win- 
ter moods  Mr.  Rix  shows 
not  less  sagacity  and  feel- 
ing. The  crisp  touch  which 
he  knows  so  well  how  to  use 
with  good  effect  is  here  well 
placed. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Rix's  pict- 
ures remind  us  that  it  is  the 
power  not  merely  to  observe 
but  to  read  nature  that  gives 
significance  to  art.  It  is  the 
power  behind  the  eye  that 
brings  us  the  eloquence.  Mr. 
Rix  delights  in  a storm,  in 
a scene  which  shows  nature 
aroused.  He  displays  rare 
dramatic  tact  in  arranging 
he  material  of  such  a scene 
as  comes,  for  example,  with 
“a  rustic  bridge.”  an  atmospheric  row  in  the 
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Rockies,  when  the  old  trees  are  groaning  and  the  bowlders  are  crashing  through 
the  brush  and  over  the  cliffs  into  the  valleys  below. 

It  is  this  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic,  as  well  as  his  feeling  for  the  decorative,  that 
has  added  materially  to  Mr.  Rix’s  success  as  an  illustrator.  Work  in  black  and 
white  is  greatly  dependent  upon  its  decorative  interest,  a circumstance  which  may 
explain  why  every  successful  artist  is  not  capable  of  being  a successful  illustrator. 
Mr.  Rix  uses  water  color  with  a facility  and  a felicity  that  make  his  wash  drawings 
singularly  attractive,  and  make  his  success  as  an  illustrator  seem  easy  to  him.  He 
accentuates  discreetly,  and  has  a versatility  that  enables  him  to  use  a different 
brush  dialect,  if  we  might  put  it  that  way,  for  each  theme.  His  style  is  distinc- 
tive ; no  painter  escapes,  nor  wishes  to  escape,  from  a manner  personal  to  himself. 
But  he  is  as  free  from  the  suspicion  of  mere  mannerism  as  any  painter  with  whose 
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work  I am  acquainted.  He  is  always  pictorial,  and,  as  even  the  most  casual 
study  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  may  tell  us,  he  is  always  refreshingly  candid. 

He  goes  directly  at  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  extracts  from  a collection  of 
general  natural  facts  the  best  elements  that  compose  gracefully  on  canvas.  One 
cannot  remember  just  how  broadly  or  how  thinly  any  of  Mr.  Rix’s  pictures  were 
painted,  but  then  one  cannot  forget  the  deep  enchantment  they  exercised  over  the 
senses  ; and  this  power  to  excite  emotion,  it  would  seem,  is  after  all  the  final  test  of 
art. 

Note. — The  artist  whose  work  is  here  reviewed  is  known  in  the  world  of  art 
chiefly  as  a painter  of  American  landscapes,  though  he  has  travelled  in  most 
foreign  lands  and  found  an  abundance  of  rich  material  for  his  brush  wherever 
inclination  has  led  him.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  landscapic  charm,  however, 
bids  so  strongly  for  his  best  effort  as  the  scenery  of  our  own  country.  Not 
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because  he  is  an  ardent  patriot,  and  not 
because  he  believes  there  is  nought  that 
is  worthy  in  other  lands,  does  Mr.  Rix 
persistently  present  the  varied  aspects 
of  local  scenery.  It  is  rather  because 
he  has  become  convinced  through 
much  experience  that  American  land- 
scape is  the  most  diversified,  the  most 
luxuriantly  strengthful,  and  the  most 
attractive  from  a purely  pictorial  view- 
point, that  he  has  set  his  palette  for 
native  motives,  and  confines  his  search 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature  to  home 
attractions. 

Sensitive  to  the  charms  of  woodland 
and  seashore,  Mr.  Rix  is  not  afraid  to 
portray  the  commonplace  scenes  of  a 
commerce-clogged  river  front,  or  the 
peculiar  picturesqueness  of  wharfage 
and  shipping.  An  example  of  the 
artist’s  power  to  infuse  art  value  in  a 
view  of  but  ordinary  worth  in  nature, 
is  well  shown  on  page  186  of  this  num- 
ber, where  a pier,  some  heavy  boats,  and 
a clouded  sky  make  up  a picture  of 
real  beauty.  From  the  interior  of  New 
Jersey  Mr.  Rix  has  obtained  many  of 
his  choicest  effects.  He  has  sketched  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany  and  painted 
on  the  dikes  of  Holland,  but  nowhere  abroad  has  he  found  such  a wealth  of  foliage 
or  so  many  vistas  tempting  to  the  true  artist  as  in  the  lowlands  and  hills  of  Jersey. 
The  rugged  scenery  of  California  engaged  the  brush  of  Mr.  Rix  for  many  years,  and 
his  early  reputation  was  founded  on  his  stirring  delineations  of  wild  Western  land- 
scapes. For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Mr.  Rix  lives  in  the  open,  painting  direct 
from  nature.  His  home  is  in  New  York,  and  his  studio  is  one  of  the  cosiest  in  the 
big  metropolis. — Ed. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

By  Perriton  Maxwell. 

In  the  infant  days  of  art,  the  supreme  endeavor  of  genius  was  for  a reduction 
of  all  creative  ideas  to  a common  standard  of  simplicity  and  clearness.  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  modern  artist  is  upon  a vastly  different  plan  ; he  works  up  from  the 
concrete  human  fact  to  a philosophic  generalization.  His  tastes  and  predilections 
do  not  often  permit  him  to  shape  old  truths  under  any  absolutely  novel  guise,  nor 
yet  do  they  lead  him  to  strive  for  an  adequate  presentation  of  modern  ideas  in  the 
fine  habiliments  of  old-time  thoroughness.  Indeed,  novelty  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  art  are  at  the  moment  a very  meagre  quantity,  and  virgin  ideas  in  any  garb 
are  decidedly  unplentiful.  The  lack  of  ideafulness  in  the  domain  of  aesthetic  pro- 
duction is  most  apparent  to-day  in  that  section  given  over  to  the  monochromatist. 
There  are  excuses  to  be  offered  in  defence  of  this  intellectual  depression,  and  some 
of  these  are  truly  tenable.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  however,  that  the  man  of 
high  determination,  wedded  to  talent  and  enamoured  of  his  work — whether  he  be 
an  artist  or  an  acrobat — will  find  effective  means  for  crushing  unkind  circumstances 
when  they  impede  his  professional  flight  and  threaten  the  destruction  of  his  truer 
self. 

From  the  men  entrusted  with  the  picturing  of  our  magazine  pages  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  some  freshness  of  thought  and  widely  dissimilar  styles  of  execution, 
just  as  we  have  a right  to  look  for  newness  of  idea  and  unconventionality  of  treat- 
ment in  the  letter-press.  But  one  cannot  enumerate  more  than  half  a score  of 
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Drawn  by  S.  IV.  Van  Schaick. 
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illustrators  who  are  so  thor- 
oughly individual  and  pro- 
nounced in  their  style  of 
drawing  that  their  unsigned 
work  could  be  readily  iden- 
tified with  the  artist.  The 
greater  number  of  artists  in 
black  and  white,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  on  frequent  ex- 
hibition in  the  periodicals,  are 
little  more  than  reflected 
Abbeys,  Smedleys,  Reinharts, 
W e n z e 1 1 s , and  G i b s o n s . 
Whether  imitation  be  con- 
scious or  not,  the  stamp  of  it 
remains  for  every  discriminat- 
ing person  to  ponder.  We 
of  this  country,  above  all  let- 
ter-loving peoples,  have  come 
to  regard  the  illustrated  peri- 
odical as  the  fountain-head  of 


Drawn  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

“ THE  AMERICAN  COMEDY.” 


From  Life. 


Drawn  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  Front  Life. 
“discussing  their  love  affairs.” 


popular  art,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  the  esteem  in  which 
we  hold  the  illustrator’s  craft  has 
sprung  from  no  unfounded  cause. 
Great  strides  toward  the  goal  of 
success  have  been  taken  by  our 
monochromatic  artists  in  the  past, 
but  the  step  of  progress  in  illus- 
trative picturement,  it  must  be 
candidly  confessed,  is  just  now 
sluggish  and  unhopeful. 

In  a cursory  survey  of  the  more 
prominent  periodicals  put  out  of 
press  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  the  impression  is 
received  that  the  clever  illustrator 
possesses  a power  fully  as  great 
as  that  of  his  fellow  toiler  of  the 
pen.  To  be  sure,  there  are  those  in 
art,  as  in  most  other  professions,  to 
whom  high  principles  are  denied,  but  the 
capable  illustrator’s  brush  and  quill  are  called 
into  requisition  for  the  elucidation  of  every 
phase  of  past  and  present  life,  and  he  becomes  in 
turn  philanthropist,  adventurer,  scientist,  and  mor- 
alizer,  while  he  shares  with  the  investigating  author 
the  pure  delight  of  dissecting  and  depicting  nat- 
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ural  things  in  land,  sky  and  sea,  and  anon  plunges  into  the  world  of  occultism  and 
speculation  and  soars  with  the  poet  into  realms  of  fantasy  and  imagination.  In  the 
issues  of  The  Century,  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  and  The  Cosmopolitan  for  the  quarter 
just  passed,  the  note  of  novelty  is  not  dominant,  though  the  artists  who  have  con- 
tributed to  our  pleasure  in  these  magazines  are  among  the  foremost  in  their  difficult 
vocation. 

Very  much  in  favor  with  the  makers  of  The  Century  is  A.  Castaigne,  an  artist 
of  varied  ability,  with  a ready  comprehension  of  pictorial  essentials.  His  drawings 
have  a substantial  painter-like  quality  which  gives  to  them  a certain  rugged  charm, 
but  which  forebodes  a heaviness  of  hand  in  hurried  work.  This  illustrator's  • 

pictures  in  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  The  Century  are  as  forceful  as  his 
views  of  the  World’s  Fair  buildings  in  the  May  number  are  tender  and  delicate  in 
treatment.  In  the  latter  drawings  Mr.  Castaigne  displays  both  fulness  of  fancy 
and  skilfulness  of  stroke.  In  his  own  quaint  manner  George  Wharton  Edwards 
gives  in  the  March  Century  some  pleasing  glimpses  of  old  colonial  characters  and 
surroundings.  Mr.  Edwards’  pen-work  has  a strong  suggestiveness  of  color  in  it, 
and  his  method  is  dainty  but  certain.  It  is  not  very  often  that  Gilbert  Gaul  is 
seen  in  the  guise  of  an  illustrator,  but  when  he  does  appear  in  the  magazines  it  is  with 
something  new  to  say,  and  an  original  way  of  saying  it.  Mr.  Gaul  in  all  his  efforts 

is  conscientious,  easeful 
and  satisfying.  Like  bits 
of  old  Venetian  lace-work 
are  the  delicately  executed 
pen-drawings  of  Joseph 
Pennell.  His  renditions  of 
church  interiors  in  the 
March  Century  are  models 
of  artistic  architectural 
drawing.  Irving  R.  Wiles 
has  an  honest,  simple 
touch,  albeit  there  is  snap- 
piness and  color  in  his 
work.  One  cannot  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the  story 
he  has  to  tell  in  plain  black 
and  white,  and  the  vein  of 
robust  sentiment  ever  ap- 
parent adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  his  brush  and  line 
narratives.  Alfred  Bren- 
nan, eccentric  to  a degree, 
avowedly  indifferent  in  the 
composition  of  his  draw- 
ings, and  abandoned  in  his 
style,  is  none  the  less  an 
artist  of  exquisite  feeling. 

Drawn  by  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  Front  The  Costnopolitan.  ’ ^ gifted  GlbSOn,  whose 

society  types  are  far  more 
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Drawn  by  C.  K.  Grant.  From  The  New  York  Ledger. 

“ IT  IS  FROM  HARTLEY  BELGRAVE.” 


interesting  viewed  through  this  artist's  fascinating  technique  than  when  encoun- 
tered in  the  stuffy  drawing-rooms  or  gaudy  salons  of  the  elite , is  as  delightful  as 
ever  in  the  three  numbers  of  The  Century  under  consideration.  Though  there 
is  a strong  family  resemblance  in  all  of  Gibson’s  men  and  women,  they  are  very 
much  alive  and  very  picturesque — and  what  more  would  you  have  ? The  freely 
engraved  portrait  of  “ My  Sister  Lydia,”  by  Henry  Wolf,  after  the  painting  from 
Edmund  C.  "barbell's  brush  ; the  rather  cumbersome  plates  from  paintings  by 
Harry  W.  Ranger,  illustrating  his  own  paper  on  Holland  life  and  scenery  ; the 
wild  seascape  by  George  Inness  which  forms  the  April  frontispiece,  and  some 
sketches  of  varying  excellence  by  Harry  Fenn,  Henry  Sandham,  Francis  Day,  F. 
W.  Kemble,  and  H.  S.  Watson,  capture  one’s  attention  in  the  most  recent  issues 
of  The  Century. 

Turning  the  leaves  of  Harper’s  Magazine  for  March,  the  drawings  of  W.  T. 
Smedley,  breezily  made  and  full  of  “go,”  first  meet  the  eye  and  tickle  the  fancy. 
Smedley  obtains  a maximum  effect  with  a minimum  expenditure  of  effort,  and  his 
technique  is  as  graceful  and  as  forceful  as  a playing  tiger.  Then,  too,  he  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  makes  one  feel  that  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  draw 
as  he  does.  Take  the  young  man  in  the  flannel  suit  and  a straw  hat  who  is 
exchanging  witticisms  with  the  vivacious  girl  whose  pretty  figure  and  broad  smile 
help  out  the  interest  in  the  drawing  in  the  March  Harper’s.  That  picture  was  put 
together  with  the  utmost  facility,  not  a stroke  too  much,  not  a line  too  little,  and 
yet  the  characters  are  true  and  living.  Many  of  Smedley’s  drawings  are  impres- 


Drawn  by  Frank  O.  Small. 


From  Life. 
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Drawn  by  S.  D.  Erhart 


From  Puck. 


■ HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMJFS 


sionistic  to  the  point  of  Monet- 
ism,  which  is  all  very  well  on 
canvas,  but  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  closely  scrutinized 
pages  of  a magazine.  Several 
of  Smedley’s  delineaments  of 
character  and  scenery  are  quite 
disappointing  for  this  reason, 
and  when  a master  falters,  what 
shall  become  of  his  followers  ! 

Among  the  strongest  and  most 
ideaful  monochrome  pictures  of 
the  quarter  are  those  from  the 
hand  of  Albert  E.  Sterner.  His 
work  is  sympathetic,  and  his 
pictures  illustrate  the  text  which 
they  accompany  rather  than 
form  a pretty  appendix  to  the 
letter-press,  as  do  too  many 
illustrations  of  the  fled  three 

months.  The  women  in  Margaret  Deland’s  rare  story  of  “ The  Face  on  the  Wall,” 
as  very  humanly  depicted  by  Mr.  Sterner,  are  genuine  persons  and  true  types 
truthfully  put  in  form.  The  same  artist’s  full-page  drawing  is  a virile  bit  of 
pictorial  pathos. 

In  his  usual  unpretentious  fashion  Charles  Graham  presents  some  architectural 
views  of  no  great  artistic  interest,  and  the  work  of  H.  I).  Nichols  is  seen  in  the 
same  number  in  several  very  felicitous  pen  drawings  of  interiors,  done  with  great 
grace  and  accuracy.  As  should  be  expected,  the  interpretations  by  Howard  Pyle 
of  W.  I).  Howells’  “ Monochromes  ” in  verse  are  weird,  fantastic,  and,  above  all, 
original.  Pyle  is  as  refreshingly  new  as  the  most  exacting  critic  could  wish  to 
have  him.  Frederick  Remington,  dashing  and  vigorful,  and  T.  de  Thulstrup, 

many-sided  and  fin- 
ished, are  represented 
with  their  customary 
environment  of  lively 
reading.  A sharp  con- 
trast is  drawn,  in  ob- 
serving eyes,  between 
the  stiff  and  wiry  fig- 
ures of  George  Du 
Maurier,  and  the  light, 
swinging  “ comics  ” of 
A.  B.  Frost.  The 
illustrations  which 
brighten  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  in  the  April 
“a  refusal  to  ride.”  Harper  s give  excel- 


Drawn  by  August  Fra  men. 


From  Go  (fey's  Magazine. 
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Dy awn  by  C.  IV.  Hudson. 

From  Life. 

“ahead  of  the  style. 


Drawn  by  F M Hutchins.  From  Puck. 

“ REVERV.” 


Fro77i  Puck 


F.  M.  Howarth 


Dr  aw  71  by 


EN  ROUTE  FOR  CHURCH 


Drawn  by  IV.  A.  Rogers. 

“ AN  EASY  QUESTION.1 


From  Puck. 


Fro7n  Puck. 


Drawn  by  Frank  P.  Bellew.  From  Life 

“ PAINSTAKING.” 


Drawn  by  L Dairy 771  pie. 

“ HITTING  HIM  BACK 
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lent  opportunity  for  Victor  Perard,  Frank 
Du  Mond,  Harry  Fenn,  Louis  Loeb,  Charles 
Broughton,  C.  T.  Chapman,  Clifford  Carleton, 

Jessie  Shepherd,  Guy  Rose  and  Childe  Hassam 
to  display  their  varied  talents.  The  two  last- 
named  artists  are  unfamiliar  as  illustrators — 
the  first  because  he  is  a newcomer  in  maga- 
zinedom  (and  let  it  be  noted,  a talented  one), 
and  the  latter  because  he  is  too  much  occu- 
pied as  a painter,  pure  and  simple,  to  find 
much  leisure  for  work  in  black  and  white. 

An  impressionist  to  the  finger-tips,  Mr.  Has- 
sam, like  Mr.  Smedley,  fails  to  see  the  inap- 
propriateness of  placing  merely  suggestive 
masses  of  light  and  shade — largely  made  and 
detailless  drawings — in  the  small  compass  of 
a magazine  page.  The  sweetly  simple  sea- 
sprite  symbolizing  Spring  which  Rosina  Em- 
mett Sherwood  has  prettily  drawn  in  visual 
elucidation  of  James  Russell  Lowell’s  post- 
humous poem,  smacks  of  a vigorous  idealism, 
and  is  sufficiently  ethereal  in  its  treatment  to 
calm  our  apprehensions  as  to  the  young  god- 
dess’ buoyancy.  Hers  is  a fearless  tread,  and 
the  breaking  brine  at  her  feet  is  quite  un- 
heeded, and  no  less  so  are  the  gathering  storm  clouds  on  the  far  horizon.  The 
conception  is  a dainty  one.  Almost  too  sleek  to  be  pleasing  are  the  stout  Dutch 
folk  of  Howard  Pyle’s  limning  in  the  May  Flarper’s.  The  illustrations  to  his 
own  story  in  the  April  issue  are  far  and  away  more  engaging.  More  interesting 
than  clever  are  the  sketches  of  Lydia  Field  Emmet  and  E.  H.  Blashfield  among  the 
drawings  anent  the  Columbian  Exposition  decorations.  Sterner  in  his  brightest 


Drawn  by  Frank  O.  Small. 

From  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal . 

“ SUMMER.1' 


Drawn  by  August  Franzen.  From  Godey's  Magazin 

“you  don’t  know,  father  dear.” 


mood  ; Reinhart  in  an 
entirely  new  class  of 
subjects  for  him — 
Trappists  monks  and 
their  ways  of  life  in 
Canada  ; F.  S.  Church, 
odd  as  only  he  can  be 
when  he  chooses  ; and 
Abbey  — unrepresent- 
ed in  several  late  issues 
— Abbey  the  genius  of 
illustration,  whose  del- 
icate fancy  and  mas- 
terful touch  are  dis- 
played in  all  their 
strength  — all  of 
these  capable  men  are 
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prominent  in  the  May 
number  of  Harper’s.  Were 
Abbey’s  fine  drawings  to 
“Love's  Labor  Lost”  the 
sole  pictorial  attraction 
in  this  issue  of  Harper’s 
Magazine,  it  would  hold  its 
own  among  contemporary 
periodicals  of  the  same 
month,  for  Abbey’s  pict- 
ures are  so  near  perfection 
in  the  reality  of  the  char- 
acters portrayed,  their  cos- 
tuming and  accessories — 
so  much  apart  in  their  in- 
terest, and  so  far  finished  without  finical  bewilderment— -that  they  are  each  a nov- 
elty bearing  the  impress  of  an  old  familiar  hand;  a hand  that  grows  in  cunning. 

A frontispiece  engraved  directly  from  nature,  on  wood,  by  W.  B.  Closson, 
showing  a clump  of  beeches  in  the  snow,  is  the  not  very  attractive  opening  of  the 
March  issue  of  Scribner’s  Magazine.  Otto  H.  Bacher,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  and  Victor 
Perard  have  each  dealt  artistically  with  unpromising  material  in  the  article  on 
“The  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Railway.”  The  most  generally  pleasing  and  artistic 
feature  of  the  March  number  is  A.  F.  Jaccaci’s  article  and  drawings  touching  “ A 
Saharan  Caravan.”  Mr.  Jaccaci  handles  his  illustrator’s  pen  with  a brisk  move- 
ment and  infuses  a great  deal  of  vivacity  in  his  pictures  with  but  little  apparent 
labor.  The  true  artist  is  denoted  in  the  vivid  word  pictures  of  his  article,  no  less, 
than  in  their  linear  accompaniment.  A drawing  by  Robert  Reid  with  a touch  of 
the  honestly  sentimental  in  it,  and  a page  reproduction  of  a study  of  cedars  by  the 
late  Christopher  P.  Cranch,  poet  and  painter,  are  of  interest.  The  latter  is  espe- 
cially so  because  it  is  the  last  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Cranch,  and  the  engraving  of 

the  picture  was,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  last 
finished  work  of  Frederick  Juengling,  in 
whose  recent  death  this  country  'was  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  foremost  wood  en- 
gravers. Other  illustrations  of  the  March 
Scribner’s  are  by  Perard,  Chapman,  and 
Shirlaw.  There  is  a feeling  of  confusion 
and  heaviness  in  Walter  Shirlaw’s  drawings, 
and  they  are  not  at  all  what  one  might 
reasonably  expect  from  so  skilful  a painter. 
That  facile  workman  and  graceful  illustrator, 
Albert  B.  Wenzell,  is  responsible  for  the  airy, 
Frenchy  frontispiece  to  the  April  Scribner’s. 
The  first  of  Robert  Blum’s  papers  on  “ An 
Artist  in  Japan  ” is  in  this  number,  and  its. 
complement  of  studies  and  sketches  have 
rare  value  and  variety.  Nothing  of  artistic 
import  has  escaped  the  keen  vision  of  Mr., 


Drawn  by  Albert  D.  Blush  Jit- Id. 

From  Brooklyn  Li/e. 

4 * PERFECTLY  HAPPY." 


Drawn  by  Albert  D.  Blash/ield  Froyn  Li/e. 

“a  QUESTION  OF  ENGAGEMENT." 


FIRE  SCENES.” 


From  Frank  Leslie's  IVcekly. 
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Blum  in  his  search  for  Oriental  picturesqueness.  The  great  charm  of  his  drawings 
is  in  their  sunniness,  their  joyousness  and  gayety.  He  has  rested  his  pens  and 
brushes  during  the  dull  days,  and  what  he  has  brought  home  to  us  is  touched  with 
brightness  and  pictured  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  deftness. 

The  threefold  gifts  of  writer,  painter,  and  engraver  are  displayed  by  Frank 
French  in  his  article  on  “A  New  England  Farm”  in  the  April  Scribner’s;  and 
excellent  drawings  by  Harry  Fenn,  J.  H.  Twachtman,  Y.  Perard,  O.  H.  Bacher,  and 
W.  L.  Metcalf  are  in  the  same  issue.  Probably  the  finest  single  number  of  this 
magazine  ever  put  forth  is  the  profusely  illustrated  “Exhibition  Number”  intended 


Drawn  by  H.  M.  Eaton . From  The  New  York  Ledger. 

“ CONFLICT  BETWEEN  MYNHEER  JOE  AND  THE  WESTERN  CYCLONE.” 

mainly  for  the  delight  of  World's  Fair  folk.  Among  the  good  things  of  black  and 
white  picturement  in  this  special  issue  are  those  of  A.  B.  Frost,  F.  S.  Church,  Albert 
Lynch,  Robert  Blum,  Alfred  Parsons,  W.  T.  Smedley,  C.  D.  Gibson,  Chas.  S.  Rein- 
hart, R.  B.  Birch,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  W.  L.  Metcalf,  and 
J.  Alden  Weir.  A number  of  foreign  artists  have  contributed  good  pictures,  and 
Bautet  de  Monvel,  L.  Marchetti,  and  William  Hatherell  are  among  them.  The 
indifferent  pictures  are  by  Geo.  H.  Boughton  and  E.  H.  Blashfield,  who  have  turned 
out  of  hand  many  things  superior  to  those  in  the  number  under  comment. 

According  to  its  established  custom,  The  Cosmopolitan’s  illustrative  attractions 
during  the  quarter  are  photographic  rather  than  artistic.  The  drawings  of  the 
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March  number  are  by  J.  Carter  Beard,  C.  B.  Bigelow, 

C.  S.  Reinhart,  and  E.  J.  Austen.  In  the  April  issue 
George  Wharton  Edwards  illustrates  a poem  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  ; and  a colored  frontispiece,  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  distribution  of  tints,  is  reproduced  from 
a water-color  by  A.  Van  Maasdyk,  the  Dutch  painter 
of  historical  and  heroic  themes.  F.  G.  Attwood  and 
C.  S.  Reinhart  have  characteristic  drawings  in  this 
same  number,  as  have  also  the  French  artists  Laurens, 
Saunier,  Vogel,  Meaulle,  Rochegrosse,  Geradin,  and 
Chovin,  who  have  interpreted  in  their  several 
ways  “ Omega,”  the  pseudo-scientific  romance  of 
Camille  Flammarion,  the  noted  French  astronomer 
and  writer. 

The  Doresque  drawing  by  that  sombre-minded 
artist  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  which  is  here  repro- 
duced, is  powerful  in  its  conception  and  firm  in  its 
drawing.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  most  engaging 
picture  of  the  queer  series  published  in  The  Cos- 
mopolitan illustrative  of  Flammarion’s  story.  The 
sketches  of  Rochegrosse,  Saunier,  Bach,  and 
Geradin  have  a deal  of  fire  in  them  (literally 
as  well  as  figuratively),  but  these  scarcely  ap- 
peal to  one  with  the  same  force  that  the  frontis- 
piece by  Laurens  does.  Eccentric  is  the  best 
word  with  which  to  describe  these  unusual  illus- 
trations, but  who  can  fail  to  welcome  whatever 
smacks  of  newness  in  black  and  white  art  in 
these  days  of  fashion-plate  drawings  and  draw- 
ing-room episodes  ? “Hy.”  Sandham,  whose  work 
in  the  magazines  one 
can  but  seldom  see 
nowadays,  comes  to 
the  fore  in  the  May 
Cosmopolitan  with  a 
couple  of  vigorous 
drawings.  That  in- 
defatigable portrait- 
ist Valerian  Griba- 
yedoff  presents  the 
counterfeit  visage  of 
Henrik  Ibsen  as  a 
frontispiece  ; and  F. 

S.  Matthews,  under 
the  influence  of  cer- 
tain English  decora- 
tive illustrators,  Drawn  by  W.  P.  Bodfish. 
frames  three  of  “PRUSSIAN  hostility. 


Drawn  by  Tappcin  Adney. 
From  Our  Animal  Friends. 
“making  himself  at  home.” 


Drawn  by  y.  H.  Hatfield. 

From  The  New  England  Magazine. 
“youthful  singers.” 


Drawn  by  H . Martin  Beal. 

From  The  New  England  Magazine. 
“out  of  his  element.” 
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Ibsen’s  reprinted  poems  in 
some  highly  ornamental  pen- 
work.  C.  H.  Johnson,  Theo. 

R.  Davis,  and  F.  C.  Drake 
have  sketches  in  the  May  num- 
ber, and  the  usual  quantity 
of  photographic  reproductions 
fill  the  remaining  pages  given 
in  illustration  of  prose  and 
poetic  text. 

From  between  the  pale- 
green  covers  of  Outing  one 
may  glimpse  the  productions 
in  black  and  white  of  Her- 
mann Simon  ; Gean  Smith, 
whose  specialty  is  the  portrait- 
ure of  sleek-coated  beauties 
of  the  turf  ; O.  W.  Simons, 
who  has  caught  something  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  art  of  Japan  ; A.  W.  Van 
Deusen,  whose  drawings  are  brutal  rather  than  forceful  ; Albert  Hencke,  who  has 
a free  and  fanciful  mode  of  recording  broad  natural  facts  ; and  Henry  S.  Watson, 
whose  style  is  as  yet  reminiscent  and  wavering,  but  in  whose  pictures  there  is  great 
promise  of  future  dexterity.  As  clever  as  anything  Mr.  Watson  has  yet  accom- 
plished with  pen  and  ink  is  the  drawing  reproduced  with  these  lines.  As  a piece 
of  guache  work  this  artist’s  picturing  of  a lucky  angler  in  the  May  issue  of  Outing 
is  the  best  thing  of  the  quarter  in  this  magazine. 

The  noteworthy  illustrations  in  Godey’s  are  not  abundant  or  remarkably  good, 
though  the  fickle  draughtsmanship  of  Eleanor  Greatorex  invites  inspection  and 
forces  a critical  word.  It  is  surprising  that  an  artist  who  is  capable  of  doing  such 
excellent  work  as  adorns  the  April  Godey’s,  can  conscientiously  send  out  for  pub- 
lic inspection  such  amateurish  efforts  as 
those  of  the  May  number  of  our  revivified 
contemporary.  In  the  April  issue  R.  F. 
Zogbaum  is  seen  in  a new  light  in  the  pres- 
entation of  old-time  characters  both  with 
and  without  military  uniforms.  Those 
that  are  here  republished  are  given  for 
the  sake  of  their  character  and  the  show 
of  Mr.  Zogbaum’s  peculiar  methods  which 
they  so  admirably  display.  August  Fran- 
zen,  arch-impressionist  (though  he  stoutly 
denies  the  fact),  has  gone  over  to  the 
ranks  of  the  illustrators,  and  in  the  pages 
of  Godey’s  tests  his  monochromatic  wings 
with  several  sketches  similar  to  the  two 
here  shown.  Refined  and  delicate  at 
times,  again  as  rugged  as  the  rocks,  Fran- 
perishing  from  cold.”  zen  has  developed  many  sides  of  his 
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craftsmanship  in  a brief  period,  and  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  one  that 
he  has  the  daring  of  originality  and 
the  sure  hand  of  a trained  technician, 
we  should  expect  from  him  such  draw- 
ings as  will  lead  him  to  the  van  of 
our  successful  illustrators. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  illus- 
trated magazines  published  for  the  de- 
lectation of  youth  are  of  course  St. 

Nicholas  and  Wide  Awake.  From  an 
illustrative  view-point  St.  Nicholas  is 
quite  as  interesting  in  the  numbers  pub- 
lished during  the  vanished  trio  of 
months  as  is  its  elder  relative  The  Cen- 
tury. One  cannot  speak  of  the  pictures 
in  St.  Nicholas  without  mentioning  R. 

B.  Birch,  an  artist  of  airy  fancy  and  a 
brilliant  method  of  portraying  real  flesh 
and  blood  children  as  well  as  the  gro- 
tesque personages  of  modern  nursery 
rhymes  and  legends.  His  exuberant  imagination  gives  full  rein  to  his  copious 
pencil,  and  this  rare  combination  of  mental  and  manual  skill  gives  wholesome 
delight  to  year-burdened  folk  no  less  than  to  those  of  a briefer  knowledge  and 
experience.  The  recurrent  names  among  the  St.  Nicholas  picture-makers,  besides 
R.  B.  Birch,  are  Mrs.  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  Jessie  McDermott,  George  Wharton 
Edwards,  Peter  Newell,  Meredith  Nugent,  W.  A.  Rogers,  H.  A.  Ogden,  J.  O.  David- 
son, Dan  Beard  ; and,  less  frequently,  J.  Carter  Beard,  Henry  Sandham,  C.  T.  Hill, 
and  the  always  original  Alfred  Brennan.  In  Wide  Awake  the  monochromes  of  a 
few  of  those  who  contribute  to  St.  Nicholas  are  often  printed,  and  I.  R.  Wiles,  L. 
J.  Bridgeman,  Charles  Mente,  G.  W.  Picknell,  Jo.  Pennell,  and  F.  O.  Small  figure 

now  and  then  as  the  text  elucidators  of  Boston’s 
popular  juvenile  monthly.  In  such  periodicals  as 
the  New  England  Magazine,  Overland  Monthly, 
Munsey’s  and  Deinorest’s  Monthly,  direct  repro- 
ductions from  photographs  are  most  popular,  and 
but  comparatively  few  drawings  are  employed  in 
their  illustration.  Among  the  artists  employed 
by  the  New  England  Magazine  one  must  mention 
H.  Martin  Beal,  J.  H.  Hatfield,  M.  Lamont  Brown, 
and  Louis  A.  Holman.  Specimens  of  the  handi- 
craft of  Mr.  Beal  and  Mr.  Hatfield  (who  is  the 
possessor  of  a pleasantly  subdued  humor)  are 
reproduced  with  these  lines.  Harper’s  Young 
People,  preeminent  among  the  juvenile  weeklies, 
continues  to  attract  many  gifted  pencils,  and  dur- 
ing its  successful  career  has  published  illustra- 
tions by  most  of  our  foremost  American  artists. 


Drawn  by  Benjamin  Eggleston.  From  Brooklyn  Li/e. 
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Of  the  prominent  seven  days’  magazines, 
Harper’s  Weekly,  The  Illustrated  American, 
Frank  Leslie's  Weekly,  The  Ledger,  and  Vogue, 
among  the  serious  publications;  and  Life, 
Puck,  Judge,  Truth,  and  Texas  Siftings  among 
the  humorous  periodicals,  demand  the  best 
talent  of  the  day  in  their  several  spheres. 
Some  of  the  finest  achievements  in  modern 
illustration  have-  been  given  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  ephemeral  weekly 
journal,  and  men  who  are  at  the  moment  emi- 
nent on  two  continents  because  of  their  ac- 


Drawn  by  IV.  H.  Shelton. 
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complishments  as  finished  illustrators, 
work  as  it  appeared  from  week  to  week 


Drawn  by  A.  Bach. 
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have  gained  renown  only  through  their 
in  some  well-illustrated  and  widely  cir- 
culated hebdomadal  paper.  Life  has 
“brought  out”  more  clever  illustrators 
than  has  any  other  weekly.  Puck  and 
J udge  have  each  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  manufacture  of  artistic  reputa- 
tions, and  Harper’s  Weekly  and  Frank 
Leslie’s  Weekly  are  the  pioneers  who 
have  opened  the  road  of  rapid  pieture- 
ment  for  the  press.  The  “ strong  men  ” of 
Puck  are  C.  J.  Taylor,  S.  D.  Ehrhart,  F. 
M.  Howarth,  Fred.  Opper,  W.  A.  Rogers, 
F.  M.  Hutchins,  and  Joseph  Keppler, 
Jr.,  who  seems  to  have  completely  sup- 
planted his  noted  father.  Characteristic 
“omega”  drawings  by  Taylor,  Ehrhart,  Hutchins, 

and  Howarth  are  given  in  these  pages, 
and  the  marked  dissimilarity  of  the  artists’  style  is  well  worthy  of  note.  C.  Dana 
Gibson  is  most  naturally  the  “ leading  man  ” of  Life.  The  little  sketch  here  given  is 
full  of  vim,  and  the  handling  is  un- 
usually free  even  for  Gibson.  C. 

M.  Relyea  is  a careful,  painstaking 
draughtsman,  whose  figures  are  too 
reminiscent  of  the  professional 
model  at  so  much  the  hour,  but 
whose  work  is  indicative  of  thought 
and  a desire  to  be  true  to  natural 
facts.  We  republish  one  of  Mr. 

Relyea's  best  drawings.  The  close 
following  of  detail  is  a prominent 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  Frank 
O.  Small,  but  his  care  for  minute 
things  does  not  happily  lead  him 
into  a habit  of  finicking.  In  the  From  The  New  Vork  Ledger_ 

two  examples  of  his  work  repub-  “to  the  rescue.” 
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Drawn  by  Hy.  S.  IVatson.  From  Outing. 

“mauninV  mas1  rives.*’ 


lished  here,  Mr.  Small  is  seen  in  his 
pleasantest  and  most  characteristic 
mood.  From  the  pages  of  the  New 
York  Ledger  we  have  gleaned  a draw- 
ing by  Hugh  M.  Eaton  in  whose  work 
there  is  the  promise  of  future  develop- 
ment. The  stiffness  of  his  composi- 
tions aside,  Robert  G.  Sprunk,  whose 
“ To  the  Rescue  ” is  carefully  re- 
flected in  this  number,  may  be  easily 
recognized  as  an  artist  of  abilities 
which  lend  themselves  to  wide  expan- 
sion. 

One  of  the  cleverest  of  our  younger 
illustrators  is  \V.  Granville  Smith, 
whose  style  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
whose  grasp  of  the  pretty  play  of 
life  and  its  actors  is  large,  firm  and 
optimistic.  The  best  work  he  has  done  up  to  the  present  time  has  graced  the 
pages  of  Vogue.  There  is  a sounder  workmanship  and  a fuller  comprehension 
of  the  needs  of  a monochrome  drawing  in  these  latest  productions  of  Mr.  Smith 
than  has  elsewhere  been  noticed.  His  artistry  is  a plant  which  flourishes  with 
ever  increasing  strength.  A rapid  worker  and  well-informed  illustrator  is  E.  J. 
Meeker,  whose  quick  if  somewhat  careless  touch  has  resulted  in  the  page-drawing 

of  a great  fire  here  given.  Mr.  Meeker  is 
a facilist  with  the  natural  failings  of  all 
hurried  workmen.  A sweet  and  pretty  bit 
of  black  and  white  is  the  landscape  with 
a flock  of  sheep  drawn  by  Marie  Guise 
Newcomb.  As  a painter  this  lady  shows 
a very  superior  degree  of  force  and 
originality,  qualities  which  unfortu- 
nately are  not  inherent  in  the  major 
portion  of  her  illustrative  work.  The 
drawing  reproduced  would  be  more 
likely  to  impress  one  with  favor  were  the 
sheep  less  rigidly  “ lined  up,”  and  the 
picture’s  execution  more  spirited.  In  a 
little  weekly  called  Brooklyn  Life,  whose 
circulation  is  confined  to  the  city  of 
churches,  and  whose  illustrations  are  for 
the  most  part  reprinted  from  the  early 
plates  of  the  4‘  only  original  ” Life,  one  would 
not  naturally  look  for  any  illustrative  novelty. 
But  of  late  there  have  been  published  with  the 
n . ,,  . . , , , old  illustrations  several  new  drawings  of  pos- 

From  Godey's  Magazine  itive  merit  and  pleasing  theme,  and  the  best  of 

“searching  the  records.*’  these  pictures  have  come  from  the  hand  of 
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Drawn  by  Hughson  Hawley.  From  Frank  Leslie' $ Weekly. 

“world's  fair  administration  building.” 


Albert  D.  Blashfield.  In  Mr.  Blashfield’s  work  (which  has  lately  been  much  in 
evidence  in  Vogue,  Truth,  and  other  worthy  periodicals),  there  is  a refinement  of 
touch  as  well  as  of  idea.  His  technic  is  delicate,  and  the  men  and  women  of  his 
picturing  are  real  persons  and  actual  types  found  in  good  society.  Benjamin 
Eggleston  is  a draughtsman  whose  ideas  are  ahead  of  his  skill  with  the  pen  ; his 
little  sketches  are  occasionally  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Life  and  elsewhere. 

Taking  at  random  the  illustrations  from  the  periodicals  of  the  quarter,  the  truth 
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is  put  upon  one  that  honesty 
of  workmanship  prevails  even 
if  ideafulness  is  woefully  lack- 
ing. There  is  a grain  of  con- 
solation in  the  fact,  and  one 
need  not  lose  faith  in  progress 
while  this  holds  true.  For  men 
who  have  fixed  upon  illustra- 
tion as  a life  pursuit,  and  are 
stupidly  content  with  depicting 
the  ordinary,  there  is  meagre 
profit  in  candid  criticism. 

Their  work  is  accomplished  as 
is  that  of  the  carpenter  or 
mason  ; a certain  stint  of  labor 

is  to  be  performed  within  a given  space  of  time  for  a stated  sum  of  money,  and  to 
some  men  this  is  the  whole  business  of  illustration.  It  needs  no  iteration  of  this 
fact  to  induce  one  to  believe  that  the  men  who  cling  to  such  a barren  philosophy 
are  far  from  being  the  best  men  in  their  profession. 

Very  lamentable  is  such  an  attitude  in  any  intellectual  pursuit  (and  surely 
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Drawn  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens. 
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Drawn  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum. 


From  Godey's  Magazine 


“a  prisoner  taken  ry  a scouting  party. 


the  art  of  the  modern  illustrator  must  he  so  classed),  and  especially  is  this  indiffer- 
ence to  be  regretted  when  it  is  the  property  of  an  industrious  artist.  It  is,  how- 
ever, matter  for  anticipatory  pleasure  to  read  in  the  brush  strokes  and  pen  lines  of 
a great  number  of  our  younger  illustrators  the  evident  desire  to  be  true  to  them- 
selves, and  give  out  only  what  has  become  absolutely  their  own  through  thorough 
assimilation  of  the  best  work  of  others.  With  the  native  manual  ingenuity  of  our 
monochromatists  spurred  into  activity  by  a healthy  ambition,  and  nurtured  by 
even  an  ordinary  ability  for  evolving  fresh  ideas,  the  American  illustrator  would 
become  a king  in  comparison  with  his  English,  French,  and  German  contemporaries  ; 
and  the  assertion,  though  a decidedly 
bold  one  in  the  face  of  present  facts,  must 
find  agreement  in  the  mind  of  every  con- 
scientious student  of  current  illustrative 
art.  The  profuse  presentation  of  illustra- 
tions in  nearly  every  periodical  of  im- 
portance proves  beyond  question  that 
printed  pictures  are  an  indispensable 


A 

Drawn  by  C.  J.  Taylor.  From  Puck. 
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part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
average  man  and  woman  of  to-day. 
The  popular  taste,  which  demands 
a profusion  and  high  quality  of  ar- 
tistic accompaniment  to  the  usual 
array  of  reading  matter,  is  a healthy 
one,  and  carries  with  it  an  unmistak- 


Drawn  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum. 


A WOMAN  FEEBI  E AND  RAGGED 


From  Godey's  Magazine. 


THE  SUMMER  STUDIOS  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 


( With  original  illustrations  of  many  of  them.) 

The  life  of  a sincere  and  ambitious  artist  is  an  endless  circle  of  labor.  The 
fact  that  his  work  is  of  an  intensely  congenial  nature  makes  the  artist’s  toiling  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  him.  Your  successful  painter  of  the  hour  is  he  who,  palette 
and  brushes  laid  aside,  is  yet  brain-busy  with  the  color  scheme  or  composition  of 
a prospective  picture.  The  true  artist’s  work  is  his  play,  and  for  relaxation  he 
needs  but  change  his  tools — lay  down  the  brush 
for  the  pastel  point,  or  substitute  the  pencil  for 
the  etching  needle.  It  is  easy  to  cry  out  that  one 
is  idle  because  his  hands  are  unemployed,  while 
his  mind  may  be  working  with  the  industry  of 
a steam-drill.  A really  great  picture  is  the  result 
of  much  severe  mental  labor,  and  men  have  evolved 
masterpieces  before  now,  lying  prone  on  their 
backs  at  midday.  Then,  again,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  success  of  an  important  work  of 
art — be  it  painting,  book,  or  statue — hangs  largely 
upon  the  artist’s  mood.  This  is  more  true  than  most  persons  can  be  made  to 
understand. 

An  artist  in  the  summer  time  has  an  advantage  over  most  of  his  professional 
brethren  in  that  he  may  pursue  his  labors  wheresoever  he  will.  He  may  set  up  his 
impromptu  studio  on  the  mountain  top  or  at  the  sea-side  and  be  quite  at  home  in 
either  place.  But  few  sections  of  the  inner  country  can  now  be  found  where  the 

white  umbrella  and  the  sketching  easel  have  not 
been  planted,  and  various  parts  of  attractive  coast 
and  mountain  lands  have  appealed  so  strongly  to 
certain  artists  that  they  have  erected  permanent 
summer  homes,  with  studios  attached,  and  in  these 
pictureful  spots  of  their  selection,  each  recurring 
period  of  the  solstice  finds  them  cheerfully  en- 
sconced. Among  the  happy  art  industrians  who 
will  betake  themselves  to  fresher  and  more  fruitful 
scenes  than  those  afforded  by  the  hot  and  grimy 
city,  are  the  clever  men  and  women  whose  plans 
for  the  summer  are  here  chronicled  in  the  order 
of  their  alphabetical  succession. 

A depicter  of  flowers  and  landscapure,  Agnes 
D.  Abbatt  is  one  of  Gotham’s  most  conscientious 
women  artists.  For  her  subjects  Miss  Abbatt  does 
not  go  very  far  afield.  The  flowers  she  is  so  skilful  in  picturing  are  found  for 
the  most  part  in  the  old-fashioned  garden  attached  to  her  home  in  Westchester — 
that  quiet  suburb  of  New  York  too  little  known  by  home-stayers.  Tappan  Adney, 
whose  pictures  of  animal  life  and  sporting  scenes  have  frequently  figured  in 
the  magazines,  is  off  for  a camp  in  the  heart  of  a New  Brunswick  forest,  where, 
sixty  miles  from  a railroad,  he  may  work  with  pen  and  brush  without  fear  of 
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intrusion  except  by  an  occasional  bear  and  the  omnipresent  black  flies  of  the 
region. 

A sketching  expedition  ’round  about  Parisian  suburbs  will  occupy  the  time  of 
Carol  M.  Albright,  who  sailed  for  the  French  capital  in  May.  Mr.  Albright  will 
remain  abroad  until  November.  Chester  Holmes  Aldrich  will  visit  and  sketch 
various  points  - of  interest  to  him  in  the  far  West.  Katherine  D.  Allmond  will 

pursue  her  usual  out-of-house  work  this  year  at  Avon- 
by-the-sea,  New  Jersey,  where  she  has  a cosey  little 
studio,  which  nestles  in  a grove  of  pines  not  far  from 
the  ocean  side  and  within  a short  distance  of  a placid 
lake.  J.  Charles  Arter  has  scheduled  an  extensive  jour- 
ney through  Europe,  starting  from  Paris.  His  plans 
embrace  short  trips  about  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 
From  the  latter  country  he  will  go  to  London  for  a fort- 
night, and  thence  down  to  Venice.  If  this  artist  does 
not  bring  back  a trunkful  of  studies  it  will  be  because 
he  has  been  more  absorbed  in  sight-seeing  than  in  recording  what  meets  his  vision. 
Roswell  Bacon’s  summer  atelier  will  have  for  a roof  the  clear  blue  sky  of  heaven 
and  for  walls  the  foliage  of  Connecticut  woodlands.  W.  J.  Baer,  one  of  the  popular 
art  instructors  at  the  Cooper  Institute  and  Principal  of  the  Antique  class  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women,  will  pass  the  summer  at  Chau- 
tauqua, where  he  will  conduct  the  well-known  Summer  Art  School  of  that  place. 

Fred.  E.  Bartlett,  whose  choice  of  paintable  subjects  runs  to  soldiery  and  in- 
struments of  war,  will  be  busied  with  open-air  studies  in  which  the  military  folk  of 
Madison  Barracks,  on  Lake  Ontario,  will  play  important 
roles. 

The  summer  studio  of  Dan  Beard  is  a solidly  con- 
structed log  affair,  perched  on  a natural  terrace  on  the 
bank  of  Lake  Tideiskung,  near  Rowland,  Pike  Co.,  Penn. 

Mr.  Beard  calls  his  big  workshop  in  the  woods  “ Moon- 
blight,”  and  within  its  rough  hewn  walls  the  artist  can  pose 
his  models  (who  are  mostly  mountaineers)  with  the  most 
appropriate  surroundings.  The  house  is  patterned  after 
a certain  structure  in  which  Dan  Beard  as  a youth  spent 
many  happy  hours  down  in  old  Kentucky.  The  building 
is  two-storied,  with  a frontage  of  forty  feet,  and  a little 
jutting  balcony  where  one  may  sit  in  the  evening  and 
listen  to  the  weird  and  plaintive  notes  of  the  forest  birds. 

The  interior  arrangement  includes  great  gaping  fire- 
places, old-time  furniture,  and  a grill-room  whose  w'alls 
are  decorated  with  ancient  cooking  utensils.  This  moun- 
tain-top atelier  is  an  ideal  place  for  an  artist  to  while  or  work  away  the  summer. 

W.  H.  Beard  and  Mrs.  Beard  have  arranged  a summer’s  jaunt  through  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  the  upper  portion  of  New  York  State.  Buffalo  will  be 
their  final  point  of  destination  before  returning  to  Knickerbockertown. 

J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  but  a few  months  since  returned  from  Egypt,  is  comfort- 
ably settled  in  his  summer  home  and  studio  at  Onteora,  in  the  Catskills.  An  im- 
portant artistic  colony  has  been  formed  within  a few  years  in  this  picturesque 
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locality.  Mr.  Beckwith  thinks  that,  notwithstanding  the  multiple  attractions  of 
other  lands,  America  is,  after  all,  quite  the  best  place  to  live  in.  Edward  A.  Bell 
obtains  most  of  his  pictorial  themes  during  the  summer  from  the  deck  of  his  stanch 
little  yacht  Daphne.  His  sketching  ground  extends  along  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island,  bordering  on  the  water.  From  June  until  November,  Mr.  Bell  makes 
the  Daphne  his  home  and  atelier,  so  that  he  is  at  times  doubtful  whether  he 
should  be  put  in  the  directory  as  a “ tar  ” or  a painter. 

Although  usually  identified  with  figure  painting,  this 
artist’s  mode  of  spending  the  warm  months  generally 
results  in  his  painting  landscapes  and  marines.  “ But,” 
says  he,  “ as  I seldom  use  my  sketches  to  ‘ work  up  ’ 
my  studio  pictures  except  as  new  material  and  ideas 
to  be  stored  away  in  the  brain,  I believe  it  matters 
little  what  the  routine  is,  so  long  as  one  is  gathering  material  that  is  not  all  paint.” 
Hillary  Bell,  who  is  less  renowned  as  a painter  than  as  a writer  for  the  press,  is 
rambling  about  Europe  with  no  definite  destination  in  mind.  He  will  doubtless 
return  in  the  fall  with  an  array  of  fine  studies  and  a store  of  pleasant  memories. 
W.  Von  Bibra,  known  as  a portraitist  of  ability,  will  spend  the  summer  in  the 
Adirondacks  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Mountain  Lake.  Mr.  Von  Bibra  has  had  a 
rustic  studio  in  this  charming  region  since  1884. 

Like  most  of  his  fellow  artists,  E.  M.  Bicknell’s  real  summer  studio  is  provided 
solely  by  nature.  Mr.  Bicknell  is  one  of  our  foremost  painters  of  the  sea  and  shore 
scenery,  and,  as  is  customary  with  him,  he  will  sketch  along  the  rugged  Maine 
coast.  The  summer  home  and  studio  of  Carle  J.  Blenner  is  in  a small  cottage  of 
colonial  style,  which  is  near  East  Haven,  Conn.,  within  view  of  the  Sound.  Here 
Mr.  Blenner  will  remain  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  will  go  to  Newport, 
R.  I.,  to  execute  a couple  of  commissions  for  portraits.  From  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
M.  Seymour  Bloodgood  sends  word  that  he  is  in  search  of  characteristic  New 
England  studies,  and  for  this  purpose  will  establish  a temporary  studio  near  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  from  which  place  he  will  travel  across  the  State  to  the  Hudson 
River  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  a quaint  little  village  near  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  known  as  Linlithgo.  Mr.  Bloodgood  has  but  recently  come  home  from 
a three  years’  absence  abroad,  and  is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  American  sub- 
jects are  as  well  worthy  of  depictment  as  any  others  of  the  world.  Robert  F. 

Bloodgood  is  accustomed  to  the  natural  life 
of  the  south  side  of  old  Long  Island,  and 
at  various  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Quogue, 
or  West  Hampton  Beach,  this  artist  finds 
pleasant  occupation  in  sketching  and  paint- 
ing the  sea  and  the  birds  which  thrive  near 
it.  Mr.  Bloodgood’s  summer  studio  is  an 
old  fisherman’s  hut  which  stands  among  the  sand-dunes  near  the  ocean — a delight- 
ful and  convenient  atelier  for  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  in  which  Mr.  Bloodgood 
finds  deepest  interest.  M.  De  Forest  Bolmer,  whose  pictures  of  nature’s  rugged 
side  have  delighted  gallery  frequenters  for  many  years  past,  has  set  out  upon  a 
tramping  expedition  along  the  fine  bold  coast  of  Labrador,  and  in  this  storm-torn 
territory  Mr.  Bolmer  anticipates  the  discovery  of  excellent  material  for  his  busy 
brush. 
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Joseph  H.  Boston,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  exhibits  his  clever  produc- 
tions all  over  the  country,  will  conduct  a summer  school  of  art  this  year  at  Crystal 
Brook,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.  The  place  selected  by  Mr.  Boston  is  fifty-eight  miles 
from  Brooklyn,  and  is  a beautiful  spot  of  one  hundred  acres.  J.  Edward  Barclay 
is  in  Paris,  and  from  that  city  will  go  to  London  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
When  in  England,  Mr.  Barclay’s  leisure  time  is  spent  at.  the  Castle  Hotel,  Hick- 

stead,  which  is  the  last  of  the  old  English 
inns  on  the  famous  Brighton  coaching  road. 
Miss  Ada  A.  Brewster,  who  comes  from  San 
Francisco  and  has  not  been  in  New  York  long 
enough  to  make  her  work  familiar  to  picture 
viewers,  is  one  of  those  artists  who  find  vast 
stores  of  paintable  material  scattered  along 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  great  metropolis. 
Indeed,  she  will  go  no  farther  away  from 

SUMMER  STUDIO  OF  EDWARD  BROOKS. 

town  this  summer  than  the  pretty  rural  lands 
along  the  Bronx  River,  which,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  is  within  an  hour’s 
journey  of  Madison  Square.  Miss  Brewster’s  summer  studio  will  be  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  season  an  artist’s  white  umbrella  and  a camp-stool. 

That  skilled  depicter  of  colorful  sea-scenes,  A.  T.  Bricher,  will  sketch  the  sail- 
ing craft  found  along  the  Staten  Island  shores,  and  later  in  the  season  will  paint 
the  charming  scenes  rampant  upon  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Mr.  Bricher  will  visit 
such  points  of  interest  as  Nahant,  Beverly,  Plymouth,  and  Cohasset.  Lake  George 
is  the  chosen  resort  of  J.  B.  Bristol.  In  the  grand 
scenery  of  this  inspiring  region  Mr.  Bristol  will  have 
no  lagging  hours  to  waste.  In  his  permanent  sum- 
mer home — which,  of  course,  includes  his  atelier — at 
Farmington,  Conn.,  Edward  Brooks  may  be  found 
hard  at  work  in  reflecting  the  fair  face  of  Dame 
Nature.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch, 

Mr.  Brooks’  studio  is  primarily  a workshop,  and 
therefore  more  useful  than  picturesque,  which  does 
not,  however,  destroy  interest  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  contents.  Maria  Brooks,  whose  pleasing  portraits 
of  little  girls  in  old-time  toggery  have  made  her  name 
familiar  in  exhibition  halls,  will  remain  in  New  York 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  completing  certain  commissions  at  an  early 
date  in  the  fall,  when  she  will  probably  visit  the 
World’s  Fair.  J.  G.  Brown,  the  paintorial  Homer  of 

. A PORTABLE  STUDIO. 

the  picturesque  street  urchin,  has  a fixed  custom  of 

going  wherever  he  can  find  the  types  of  old  men  and  women  of  the  country, 
which  he  depicts  during  the  summer  as  a relief  from  the  painting  of  city  arabs. 
Mr.  Brown  will  probably  be  found  among  the  homely  folk  of  the  Catskills,  where 
his  cheery  presence  and  familiar  color-box  have  often  before  been  cordially  wel- 
comed. The  largest  window  of  a country  house,  or  the  shaded  veranda  of  a 
summer  hotel,  will  be  sufficient  to  the  artistic  needs  of  that  promising  young 
illustrator,  Charles  J.  Budd.  Not  possessing  a warm-weather  workshop,  Mr.  Budd 
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will  wander  wherever  his  fancy  directs,  which 
during  July  will  probably  lead  him  through 
Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  and  in  August 
to  Racine,  Wis.  After  a short  stop  in  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Budd  will  blossom  forth  with  re- 
freshed industry  in  his  New  York  studio,  from 
which  so  many  clever  monochromes  have  re- 
cently gone  out  to  the  magazines  and  weeklies. 

R.  F.  Bunner  is  visiting  the  paintable  scenes 
of  the  farther  coast  of  Jersey,  from  which 
region  he  goes  to  New  London,  Conn.,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  natural  treasures  for  artistic 
translation.  Gay  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  harbor 
no  small  number  of  artists  during  the  season, 
and  Mary  Buttles,  whose  thoughtful  work  is 
finding  wide  appreciation,  will  be  among  them. 

Bruce  Crane  will  sojourn  in  the  Catskills  from  June  until  December,  painting 
the  varied  presentments  of  nature  with  the  wonted  grace  and  forcefulness  that 
have  made  his  name  a synonyme  for  excellent  landscapure.  Frances  S.  Catlin  will 
be  one  of  the  merry  though  studious  company  which  Frank  V.  Dumond  has  taken 
to  Europe,  for  a continental  sketching  tour,  and  a period  of  study  in  Paris.  Miss 
Catlin  is  enthusiastic  over  the  trip,  and  believes  that  much  good  material  for  future 
pictures  will  be  brought  back  by  the  observant  band  of  artistic  wanderers.  A 
painter  of  delicate  fancy  and  an  easy  technique  is  Charles  C.  Curran,  who  will 
spend  a month  in  Chicago,  after  which  he  will  go  to  Southern  Ohio,  and  return  to 
New  York  about  November  1st.  C.  E.  Cookman,  a native  of  Ohio,  will  visit  his 
home  in  the  central  portion  of  that  State  this  summer.  Excellent  suggestions  for 
such  figure  pieces  as  he  enjoys  painting  are  found  near  the  artist’s  natal  spot. 
The  sketching  resort  of  M.  Colin,  an  open-air  worker  of  repute  and  skill,  is  the 
ancient  barn  of  a farm  settlement  in  Hughsonville,  N.  Y.,  (a  place  too  insignificant 
to  be  on  the  maps,  but  abounding  in  pictorial  wealth  and  distinction,)  and  when  the 
weather  does  not  permit  him  to  paint  directly  in  the  open,  Mr. 
Colin  can  sit  inside  his  spacious  studio  and  catch  such  fleeting 
effects  as  impress  him  with  their  importance.  A portion  of  the 
present  summer  Mr.  Colin  will  spend  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
at  a country  place  nine  miles  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  where  the 
, country  brims  with  scenery  attractive  to  impressionable  eyes. 
, Esther  L.  Coffin  will  be  one  of  the  great  army  of  artist  visitors 
'!■-.*  to  the  Chicago  Exposition,  though  she  will  first  visit  Cape 
’ / Cod.  Andre  Castaigne,  whose  strengthful  work  in  black  and 
white  has  adorned  the  pages  of  The  Century  Magazine  for 
many  months  past,  has  returned  to  his  Parisian  studio  after 
a brief  visit  to  this  country,  and  will  go  from  Paris  to 
Corsica,  where  he  will  live  and  work  during  the  long  days 
of  the  year.  A.  J.  Conant  will  visit  the  scenes  of  his  youth- 
ful joys  and  sorrows  among  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont, and  will  mingle  work  with  revery  and  rest,  under 
the  grand  influence  of  looming  peaks.  Cassius  M.  Coolidge 
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has  been  much  engaged  of  late  in  an  effort  to  introduce  the  bicycle  in  the  realm  of 
art,  and  has  made  “ wheeling  pictures  ” a specialty.  Mr.  Coolidge  goes  in  search 
of  subjects  astride  a noiseless  glistening  circle,  and  his  rapid  steed  is  his  constant 
companion  in  the  weeks  of  warmth  and  lavish  sunshine. 

Thomas  B.  Craig,  a landscapist  of  studious  trend  and  careful  endeavor,  declares 
himself  a roving  bachelor  artist  who  does  not  locate  himself  in  any  fixed  summer 
atelier,  and  so  drifts  just  where  the  character  of  the  country  attracts  him.  Colin 
Campbell  Cooper  will  turn  to  good  account  the  jagged  rocks  and  sloping  shores 

^ of  the  Connecticut  coast  between  Stonington  and 
New  London,  which  in  his  estimation  is  the 
finest  sketching  ground  in  America.  Fred.  W. 
vein,  who  is  forging  to  the  front  as  an  illus- 
trator of  considerable  force  and  fertility  of 
fancy,  is  an  enthusiastic  wheelman,  and  will 
travel  on  a bicycle  through  Kentucky  this 
summer,  eventually  locating  in  an  old  de- 
serted corn-mill,  where  he  has  established 
a quaint  and  roomy  studio.  The  abandoned  mill  stands  in  a most  picturesque 
part  of  the  country.  Inspiration  should  come  at  the  artist’s  beck  and  call, 
under  such  romantic  conditions  as  Mr.  Cawein  has  found.  Walter  Clark  has  a 
studio  at  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  and  here  for  the  past  three  summers  he  has  worked 
and  played  to  advantage  : he  will  go  to  Brookhaven  again  this]  year,  and  repeat 
with  new  delight  the  general  experiences  of  last  season.  Rosalie  L.  Gill  is  at 
Neuilly,  just  outside  of  Paris,  and  here  this  young  and  talented  artist  has  been 
engaged  upon  a portrait  of  Miss 
King,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
General  King,  our  consul  at  Paris. 

E.  Daecke  has  gone  to  the  Expo- 
sition of  the  Windy  City,  and  will 
bring  back  a portfolio  of  sketches 
of  the  Fair  grounds  and  the  peo- 
ple who  haunt  them. 

Francis  Day  will  remain  in  his 
home  at  Nutley,  N.  J.,  which  is 
far  enough  from  the  “ madding 
crowd  ” to  be  verdant  and  peace- 
ful, and  sufficiently  near  to  the 
metropolis  to  be  convenient  and 

comfortable.  At  Moosehead  Lake,  where  g.  b.  drake  spends  the  summer. 

Maine,  G.  B.  Drake  will  sketch, 

fish,  and  shoot  the  summer  away.  Mr.  Drake  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  an 
old  stone  structure  which  he  utilizes  as  a studio,  and,  besides  a large  capacity 
for  enjoying  this  life,  he  appreciates  a good  fish  story  and  is  a Nimrod  of  a large  and 
healthy  stripe.  Frank  De  Haven  will  spend  most  of  the  summer  at  York  Cliffs, 
Maine,  where,  with  an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  front  and  the 
thick  woods  at  the  back,  he  has  pitched  his  tent  artd  looks  forward  to  many 
delightful  days  of  sketching  and  painting.  Mr.  De  Haven,  in  describing  the  spot 
he  has  chosen  for  a summer  studio,  says  : “ The  place  seems  to  hold  everything  for 
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the  landscape  and  marine  artist.”  Miss  M.  R.  Dixon,  who 
has  won  much  distinction  in  the  delineament  of  character, 
has  planned  an  extensive  sketching  trip  to  Concord  and 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  ending  the  season  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

At  Townsend,  Mass.,  Leonard  M.  Davis  finds  picturesque- 
ness in  plenty,  in  close  company  with  the  tender  and  gently 
stimulative  scenes  of  his  birthplace,  and  there  he  will  while 
away  the  warm  weeks  in  pleasureful  work.  Herbert  Denman 
will  do  open-air  work  among  the  plains  and  rolling  hills  about 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  and  will  return  to  town  with  more  of 
those  gems  of  womanly  beauty  in  settings  of  natural  verdure 

which  make  his  canvases  delightful.  In  a beautiful  spot  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  Elliott  Dainger- 
field’s  cottage  and  studio,  which  he  seeks  each  summer.  He  is  a persistent  warm- 
weather  worker,  and  finds  unique  and  splendid  studies  in  the  local  landscape  and 
the  field  laborers.  M.  F.  H.  De  Haas  will  spend  the  heated  term  at  Marblehead 
Neck,  Mass.,  with  his  family,  making  occasional  excursions  from  there  to  other 
parts  of  the  New  England  coast,  and  gathering  in  out-door  work  further  material 
to  enhance  his  fame.  Walter  Douglas,  who  has  recently  taken  the  late  studio  of 
De  Scott  Evans,  chooses  the  Connecticut  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Stonington  for 
the  scenes  of  his  summer  work.  In  shady  nooks  about  her  home  at  West  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  and  especially  a corner  of  a wide  piazza  which  has  been 
fitted  up  and  christened  “ Mosquito  Cage,”  are  the  places  where  Mrs.  Georgina 
A.  Davis,  the  illustrator,  will  ply  her  brush. 

H.  G.  Dearth  is  another  artist  who  finds  the  country  about  East  Hampton, 
L.  I.,  congenial  to  his  tastes.  He  has  a studio  there  which  he  occupies  from  June 
until  the  autumn.  M.  H.  Duryee  will  this  summer  return  to  her  atelier  in 
Stratford,  Conn.,  which  has  been  abandoned  for  two  years  while  the  artist  was 
making  a European  sojourn.  Scenes  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  will 
engage  the  attention  of  William  J.  Delmar  until  next  November.  At  Muskoka,  on 
Georgian  Bay,  Canada,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dignam  has  an  atelier  where  she  will  pass  this 
summer.  The  itinerary  of  Henry  Newburg  includes  a two  weeks’  jaunt  among 
the  big  hills  of  Sullivan  County,  New  York,  a couple  of  weeks  in  New  Jersey,  and 
a visit  to  his  home  in  Richmond,  near  London,  England.  Joe  Evans  will  seek 
exhilaration,  inspiration,  and  material,  amid  the  vales  and  mountains  of  old  New 
Hampshire.  As  is  his  yearly  wont,  Hugh  M.  Eaton  will  go  in  quest  of  artistic 
material  and  trout  in  the  lake  districts  of  Maine,  travelling  by  canoe,  and  camp- 
ing where  nature  reveals  herself  in  some  rich  draping.  The  bowers  for  study  and 
for  work  which  nature  weaves  from  vine  and  tree  are  the  ateliers  preferred  for 

summer  by  A.  Edmonds,  who  this  year  will  seek  them 
in  the  ancient  Adirondacks.  C.  Harry  Eaton  is  one  of 
those  true  artists  who  can  ever  continue  to  discover  fresh 
and  rich  beauties  in  familiar  haunts.  Leonia,  N.  J.,  is 
the  spot  which  charms  him,  and  in  his  permanent  studio 
there  he  will  work,  with  his  wonted  zeal.  The  country 
about  Elberon,  N.  J.,  abounds  with  material  stimulative 
to  paintermen,  and  G.  A.  Evans  has  a studio  there  in 
benjamin  eggleston’s  studio.  which  he  will  work  this  summer,  with  occasional  sallies 
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forth  into  the  neighboring  districts  in  search 
of  paintable  sand-dunes  and  pine-forests.  Lydia 
Field  Emmet  will  join  the  colony  in  the  Shin- 
• necock  Hills  founded  by  William  M.  Chase. 
Her  work  is  done  almost  entirely  out  of  doors. 
F.  Edwin  Elwell,  the  sculptor,  will  go  as  usual  to  his  country  seat,  “ Shawme  Farm,” 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  a very  old  and  picturesque  place,  where  the  poet  of  the  chisel 
rests  and  works.  An  airy  old  house,  the  back 
windows  of  which  overlook  some  gorgeous 
scenery  on  Lake  Erie,  is  the  summer  studio 
of  Benjamin  Eggleston.  It  is  near  Geneva, 

Ohio,  and  the  vicinage  affords  an  abundance 
of  material  for  genre  and  landscape  work. 

J.  William  Fosdick  revels  during  summer  time 
in  an  historic  locality,  on  premises  made 
famous  in  history  and  fiction,  and  to  add  to 
his  artistic  joy  he  has  pitched  an  artist’s  camp 

as  remarkable  and  as  interesting  as  its  sur-  

roundings.  His  warm-weather  studio  is  a 
corn-crib,  which  stands  on  four  posts,  with 
the  usual  inverted  tin  pan  over  each  support,  serving  to  keep  out  mice  and  to  make 
an  interesting  adornment  to  each  nether  corner  of  the  structure.  Mary  Hallock 
Foote  will  go  with  her  children  to  Coronado  Beach,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  employ 

her  pen  and  pencil  in  transcribing  some 
of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  facts  of 
life  in  which  that  place  is  wealthy. 

The  studio  of  Edward  Loyal  Field,  at 
Arkville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
busy,  happy  days  and  of  much  excellent 
work.  It  will  receive  him  again  this  year 
and  bathe  his  fancy  with  its  hallowed 
memories  while  he  paints.  Harriet  C.  Foss 
seeks  the  salubrity  and  scenic  grandeur 
about  San  Gabriel,  Southern  California, 
AN  akt.st's  ideal.  where  she  will  do  “ plain  air  ” work  almost 

exclusively.  August  Franzen  will  search 
out  impressionistic  pictures  among  the  Shinnecock  Hills.  Frank  Fowler  and  his 
wife,  Mary  B.  Odenheimer  Fowler,  have  a studio  at  the  art  settlement  in  Nutley,  N.  J., 
where  the  principal  work  of  each  is  accomplished.  Late  in  the  summer  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fowler  will  make  a trip  to  Europe.  Clyde 
Fitch  is  going  across  the  salty  pool,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  is  “going  to  drift,  I don’t 
know  where.”  Those  who  know  him  understand 
this  to  mean  that  he  will  have  a good  time  and 
accomplish  some  good  work.  Jared  B.  Flagg,  after 
a trip  to  Chicago  and  a visit  at  Superior,  Wis.,  will 
seek  entire  rest  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  W.  C.  Fitler 

is  one  of  the  busiest  of  artists,  and  expects  to  be  WHERE  E.  L.  FIELD  PASSES  THE  SUMMER. 
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kept  in  his  town  studio  a great  part  of  the  summer,  but  he  will  spend  a few  weeks 
sketching  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Daniel  C.  French,  the  eminent  sculptor,  spends  a 
considerable  part  of  the  summer  in  his  quiet  studio  at  Concord,  Mass.,  where,  in  a 
building  twenty  by  forty  feet,  hid  among 
the  apple-trees,  he  toils  at  his  art.  C.  D. 

Gibson  not  only  does  famous  work,  but 
does  a great  volume  of  it,  and  when  he 
leaves  town  in  summer,  seeks  a rest  than 
which  no  man’s  is  better  earned.  Yet  he 
cannot  entirely  escape  warm  weather  work, 
and  this  year  his  wonderful  pen  has  been 
finding  subject  matter  in  plenty  at  the 
Chicago  Fair.  From  the  western  metropo- 
lis the  illustrator  will  go  to  a drowsy  bor- 
ough named  Marion  on  Buzzard’s  Bay.  The  dog-days  studio  of  Francis  T.  Gilling 
is  in  Delaware  County,  where  in  bygone  days  he  has  turned  to  splendid  account 
the  time  which  others  idle  away.  Artist  Gilling  is  so  busy  this  summer  that  he 

must  be  near  his  city  atelier,  and  scarce  expects 
to  see  his  rural  workshop.  He  will  probably 
take  quarters  somewhere  near  Congers,  in  Rock- 
land County.  For  this  summer’s  work,  F.  G. 
Green,  the  figure  painter,  will  go  to  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.  He  has  an  aptness  for  making  his  work 
and  recreation  so  reenforce  each  other  as  to 
get  their  best  benefits.  Edward  Gay  goes 
sailing  and  steaming  in  search  of  landscapes 
that  are  paintable  and  pleasure  that  is  rec- 
reative. His  steam-yacht,  the  Gitche  Gumme, 

WARM-WEATHER  STUDIO  OF  F.  T.  GILLING.  > v, 

is  a floating  studio  and  also  a haven  of  pleasure 
for  his  friends.  This  year  he  will  run  through  the  Sound,  up  the  Hudson,  and 
later  through  the  Erie  Canal  to  some  old  haunts  of  his  on  the  Mohawk.  The 
fishermen  of  Block  Island  will  furnish  studies  for  D.  J.  Gue  during  the  vacation 
period.  He  works  in  the  fishermen’s  cottages  and  under  the  white  umbrella. 

The  south  of  Ireland  and  Paris  will  engage  the  at- 
tention of  H.  S.  Watkins,  who  has  a persistent  appetite 
for  hard  work  and  good  work,  which  tells  in  his  can- 
vases. Robert  Gordon  Hardie  has,  as  usual,  several 
portraits  under  way.  After  a trip  to  Chicago,  where 
he  and  Mrs.  Hardie  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Hardie’s 
father,  Senator  Cullom,  the  artist  will  go  to  his  native 
place,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  where  he  has  a summer  house 
and  studio.  A.  Hencke,  the  illustrator,  is  in  Chicago, 
where  he  is  busy  in  an  artistic  way  with  World’s  Fair 
work.  On  Mount  Winaidin,  in  the  Shawangunks, 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  Ellenville,  is  the  interesting  out-of-town  studio  of 
E.  L.  Henry,  who  is  the  owner  of  a choice  collection  of  curios  which  often  is  of 
aid  to  his  fellow-artists.  An  enchanting  spot  in  Plymouth  Meeting,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  is  where  Thomas  Hovenden  has  his  summer  atelier.  Charles  Howard 
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STUDIO  OK  ALFRED  KAPPES. 


Johnson,  probably  the  most  industrious  of  our 
illustrators,  will  go  to  the  Adirondacks  for  the 
summer,  and  in  the  early  fall  will  take  a trip 
across  the  big  pond  and  remain  abroad  for  a 
limited  time. 

Ella  Condie  Lamb  has  a summer  studio 
on  the  Palisades,  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River,  opposite  Yonkers.  The  studio  is  a com- 
modious affair,  available  not  only  for  landscape 
and  portrait  work,  but  also  for  large  decora- 
tive canvases,  in  which  kind  of  work  Mrs.  Lamb  is  much  interested.  Benjamin 
Lander  will  spend  most  of  the  summer  time  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  season  he  will  make  a sketching  trip  to 
the  Niagara  frontier  and  climb  up  the  Ramapo 
Mountains.  Arthur  Lumley  has  a studio  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  amid 
primeval  picturesqueness  and  an  atmosphere 
redolent  with  rusticity,  he  works  and  plays  with 
alternating  delight.  Mr.  Lumley  finds  in  the 
locality  of  his  studio  the  types  he  is.  fond  of 

J J 1 STUDIO  OF  DANIEL  KOTZ. 

portraying  on  canvas.  Constant  Mayer  flees 

New  York  for  the  pleasures  of  a European  summer  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to 
assert  itself.  Stanley  Middleton  owns  a portable  studio  in  the  shape  of  a white 

umbrella,  and  he  may  be  found  beneath  its  pro- 
tecting surface  at  various  points  in  the  Catskills, 
but  chiefly  at  Stamford.  M.  L.  Macomber  will  pass 
the  summer  in  Waverly,  Mass.  At  Stout  Oak,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Mcllhenney  will  spend  a greater  portion  of 
the  year.  B.  N.  Mitchell’s  summer  studio  can  be 
easily  carried  on  one’s  back,  for  it  does  not  consist 
of  much  more  than  a traveller’s  sketching  kit. 
A.  T.  Millar  has  his  studio  in  the  little  “art  village  ” 
at  Shinnecock  Hills,  Long  Island.  The  summer 
studio  of  William  M.  Chase  is  at  the  same  place,  and 
a shoal  of  art  students  may  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion dotting  the  landscape  with  their  costumes  and 
sketching  paraphernalia.  J.  A.  S.  Monks,  a portray- 
ist  of  sheep  and  landscapes,  is  at  Franklin  Park,  Boston,  where  two  hundred  sheep 
are  placed  at  his  disposal  for  sketching  purposes.  F.  D.  Millet,  director  of  decora- 
tion at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  will  be  denied  the 
pleasure  of  a summer  in  his  cosey  studio  in  Broadway, 

Worcestershire,  England,  near  which  place  live  E.  A. 

Abbey,  our  greatest  illustrator,  and  Alfred  Parsons,  who 
makes  poems  with  a camel’s-hair  brush.  In  the  little 
village  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  Edward  McDowell  has 
found  a quiet  spot  wherein  he  can  work  uninterruptedly. 

Clara  McChesney  is  travelling  in  the  land  of  dikes,  and 
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will  set  up  her  studio  during  the  summer  in  Laren,  a typical  Holland  town.  Mrs. 
Flora  T.  McCraig  is  at  work  in  the  Canisteo  Valley  in  Central  New  York,  and  here 
among  the  hills  she  finds  agreeable  employment  for  her  artist’s  tools.  Burr  H. 
Nicholls  and  Mrs.  (Rhoda  Holmes)  Nicholls  will  go  sketching  in  the  neighborhood 
of  East  Gloucester,  Mass.  Andrew  O’Connor,  the 
sculptor,  will  go  during  the  heated  term  to  a suburb 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  To  Montague,  in  the  same 
State,  C.  Austin  Needham  will  go  for  his  out-of- 
house study,  and  an  old  barn  has  been  fitted  up  for 
his  purposes  of  picture-making. 

Leonard  Ochtman  is  installed  in  his  regular  sum- 
mer home  at  Riverside,  Conn.,  where  he  will  re- 
main until  the  snow  flies.  Henry  G.  Plumb  visits 
his  native  place — Sherburne,  N.  Y. — this  year,  and 
will  pass  many  hours  in  the  open.  John  J.  Peoli  has  a farm  at  Lake  George, 
but  lives  in  his  summer  home  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  R.  Clark  Pratt  is  em- 
ployed with  pencil  and  brush  at  Stony  Creek,  Conn.  Her  work  is  of  an  honest 
and  careful  nature,  and  holds  promise  of  great  future  development.  Caroline  W. 

Pitkin  is  another  woman  painter  of  whose 
work  much  may  be  said  in  praise.  Miss 
Pitkin  is  summering  at  Woodstock,  Vt. 
The  productions  of  Ella  F.  Pell  are  char- 
acterized by  soundness  of  drawing  and 
directness  of  treatment.  Miss  Pell  goes 
to  Dunraven,  in  the  Catskills,  this  year, 
in  which  place  nature  is  richest  and  most 
generous  in  her  charms.  Etaples,  France, 
is  the  destination  of  William  E.  Plimp- 
ton, and  in  his  studio  there  this  artist 
will  remain  at  least  a year.  Charles  H. 

Pepper  will  also  go  to  France  this  year, 
but  will  probably  remain  in  fair  Paris  most  of  the  time.  Clever  among  our  clever 
picture-makers  for  the  press  is  C.  H.  Provost,  who  will  while  the  heated  months 
away  in  study  at  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.  Mr.  Provost  will  go  over-seas  in  the  fall. 
W.  Merritt  Post,  who  keeps  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  moods  of  nature  and 
interprets  her  with  a sensitive  and  unerring  hand,  will 
locate  his  sketching  preserves  around  Westbrook,  Conn., 
and  study  the  combination  of  hill  and  river  scenery 
which  is  riotously  beautiful  in  this  section. 

To  the  wild  and  woolly  west — that  is  to  say,  to  Chi- 
cago and  the  Fair — Walter  L.  Palmer,  who  has  made  a 
reputation  through  close  adherence  to  the  small  facts 
of  landscape  arrayed  ensemble , will  betake  himself  for  the 
fervid  days,  and  bask  in  the  eye-tickling  objects  of  Jack- 
son  Park.  G.  A.  Reid’s  studio  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Catskills,  at  Onteora,  near  the 
little  village  of  Tannersville.  His  studio  is  mixed  in  design,  having  something  of 
the  English  cottage  exterior,  and  Dutch  interior  adapted  to  modern  requirements. 
A simple  and  rustic  effect  is  carried  out,  in  keeping  with  the  general  style  of 
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the  cottages  at  Onteora.  It  is  built  to  be  not  only  cool  and  airy  for  summer,  but 
warm  for  winter,  should  the  artist  desire  to  spend  a winter  making  studies  of  the 
snow.  W.  A.  Rogers,  whose  work  with  the  pen  is  known  to  a million  readers  of 
the  illustrated  magazines,  will. add  his  name  to  the  long  list  of  World’s  Fair  visi- 
tants, and  will  turn  into  pictures  whatever  greets  his  eye  and  seems  fitting  to  his 
artistry.  Away  up  in  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  the  old  homestead  and  usual 


summer  atelier  of  Clara  Ruge  is  perched  among  the  verdure.  This  year,  however, 
Far  Rockaway  will  present  its  landscapic  attractions  to  this  artist,  who  will  be  cer- 
tain to  utilize  them  well.  F.  T.  Richards  will  decamp  to  Maryland,  where,  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  Chesapeake,  he  looks  forward  to  a deal  of  industry  in  an  art 
way.  Morgan  Rhees  is  of  a roving  disposition,  never  remaining  in  any  one  place 
for  more  than  a season. 

Ilona  Rado  declares  that  certain  aspects  of  nature  about  the  eastern  end  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  famous  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 


Rosseau  are  here  in  this  Hudson  River  town,  which  is  after  all  but  twenty  and  odd 
minutes  from  New  York  City.  And  in  this  pretty  place  Miss  Rado  purposes  passing 
the  summer.  Guy  Rose  is  in  the  Catskills,  and  September  will  see  him  embarking 
for  France.  William  M.  J.  Rice  will  seek  things  paintable  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and 
probably  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  also.  Harry  W.  Ranger  is,  as  he  admits,  a 
chronic  wanderer,  and  the  habit  is  a healthy  one  for  an  artist.  The  summer  studio 
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of  the  moment  used  by  Mr.  Ranger  is  a 
vacant  room  over  a country  store.  Frederick 
Remington  will  work  this  season  in  his  home 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  he  will  go 
to  the  rugged  Northwest — probably  Idaho.  •_/, 

Mr.  Remington  only  recently  returned  from  “THE  TH,MBLES- ’ summer  home  op  mrs.  r.  c. 

. PRATT. 

Old  Mexico,  and  is  up  to  his  eyebrows  in  the 

sort  of  work  that  has  made  him  famous.  P.  E.  Rudell  is  permanently  located  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  his  home,  “ Rockledge,”  boasts  of  a comfortable  studio, 
from  the  window  of  which  one  can  look  twenty  miles  across  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  scenery  found  in  this  locality  is,  according  to  Mr.  Rudell,  equal  in  beauty  and 
variety  to  any  famed  abroad.  F.  H.  Richardson  is  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and 
will  go  to  Paris  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  sweltering  period.  T.  Addison 
Richards  will  go  this  year,  as  he  has  done  heretofore,  to  Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pa. 
His  studio  at  this  place  is  the  close-arched  trees  and  purling  wood  streams.  Flat- 
lands,  L.  I.,  is  not  a place  meriting  extravagant  praise  from 
seekers  after  natural  beauties.  But  Harry  Roseland  has  set 
up  his  studio  there,  and,  when  old  Sol  grows  intolerant,  Mr. 
Roseland  will  make  for  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  verdant 
Vermont. 

At  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  George  H.  Smillie  and  his  wife, 
who,  by  the  bye,  is  a talented  painter  of  floral  subjects, 
pass  the  summer  in  quiet  study  and  recreation  within  their 
venerable  old  studio.  Of  the  quaint  old  house  Mr.  Smillie 
says  : “ It  has  had  its  own  little  history.  It  stands  near  the 

house,  back  a bit  from  the  street,  under  the  shade  of  some 

ILONA  RADO  S STUDIO. 

old  apple-trees,  with  odorous  syringas,  honeysuckles,  and 
roses  peeping  through  its  doors  and  windows.  When  this  century  was  young  our 

house  was  built  by  a well-to-do  merchant  of  the  locality.  In  all  of  its  details  it 

shows  the  nice  feeling  for  graceful  proportion  and  elegance  of  line  possessed  by 
the  designers  of  those  days — a taste  derived  from  the  earlier  colonial  period — and 
their  appreciation  of  substantial  workmanship.  The  house  remains  essentially  as  I 
found  it,  and  where  I have  had  to  renovate  I have  carried  out  the  work  on  the  old 
lines,  preserving  its  purity  in  every  particular.” 

“Somewhere  in  the  Catskills”  is  the  summer  destination  of  T.  S.  Sullivant, 
whose  deft  little  drawings  are  becoming  a longed-for  delight  to  readers  of  Life 
and  other  high-class  publications.  Medora 
Saltus  has  sailed  for  Europe  to  further  pur- 
sue her  studies  in  the  field  of  art.  James 
D.  Smillie  is  “footing  it”  about  the  big 
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continent  across  the  brine,  though  his  sum- 
mer studio  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  is  waiting  for 
his  occupancy.  William  Sartain  will  go  to 
Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Man- 
asquan  River,  N.  J.  Henry  P.  Smith  has 
his  studio  in  Waterford,  Conn. 

Edwin  H.  Blashfield  will  pass  the  balmy 
months  at  his  usual  resort,  Seacomet  Point, 
Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

Louis  C.  Tiffany  is  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y.  Wordsworth  Thompson  is 
in  his  studio  at  Summit,  N.  J.  James  G. 
Tyler  will  seek  marinic  material  along  the  Connecticut  shore.  Abbott  H.  Thayer 
is  at  Dublin,  N.  H.  Kruesman  Van  Elten  is  off  for  Holland.  Charles  A.  Van- 
derhoof  will  set  up  a summer  studio  in  the  Highlands  of  Navesink,  N.  J.  Mary 
U.  Whitlock  will  live  in  a stone-walled  studio 
near  Crosbyside,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  Irving  R. 

Wiles  will  spend  the  summer  at  Silver  Lake,  N.  Y., 
and  later  in  the  season  “ take  in  ” the  World’s 
Pair.  Henry  O.  Walker  is  at  Cornish,  N.  H. 

Mt.  Washington,  Md.,  is  harboring  S.  Edwin 
Whiteman.  Otto  Wolff’s  favorite  country  resort 
is  at  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa.  Lrancis  Wheaton 
will  study  sheep  in  the  pasturage.  C.  Whitmore 

. MORGAN  RHEES’  PAINTING  TENT. 

wdl  go  to  Upper  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adiron- 

dacks,  a locality  that  furnishes  an  overwhelming  abundance  of  material  for  the 
landscape  painter.  T.  W.  Wood,  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
has  a studio  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  Henry  C.  White  will  sketch  at  Waterford,  Conn., 

within  view  of  the  Long  Island  Sound.  Lee 
Woodward  Zeigler,  a talented  and  improving 
illustrator,  will  seek  recreation  and  sketching 
material  round  about  Dover,  Del. 

Prank  T.  Hutchens  will  pass  the  bright 
hours  of  the  coming  “ heated  spell  ” at  his  regu- 
lar out-of-town  studio  and  home,  “ Hutchens 
Cottage,”  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  Canan- 
daigua Lake — one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  New 
York’s  inland  chain  of  lakes.  And  here  Mr. 
Hutchens  will  accomplish  some  work  in  black  and  white,  besides  out-of-house 
work  in  color. 

C.  E.  Proctor  will  accomplish  much  out-of-door  work — fate  being  kind  to  him 
— at  his  paternal  home  “ Lochada,”  in  Sullivan  County, 

N.  Y. 

Prank  O.  Small,  skilful  as  he  is  industrious,  will  be 
detained,  by  the  pressure  of  his  commissions,  in  his  city 
studio  on  Pinckney  Street,  Boston. 

Among  the  artists  whose  summering  spots  were  not 
decided  upon  until  late  in  the  season  but  who  are  now 
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( IVi/k  selected  foreign  illustrations.) 

In  the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries,  of  New  York,  there  may  now  be  seen  a sum- 
mer show  of  representative  pictures  by  some  twenty-five  prominent  artists.  The 
display  has  been  arranged  by  that  veteran  art  connoisseur  and  dealer,  Thomas  B. 
Clarke.  An  additional  feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be  a number  of  rare  oriental 
porcelains  and  vases  of  Greek  manufacture. 

A fact  often  forgotten  by  artists  is  that  great  toil  and  conscientious  labor  in 
the  composition  of  a picture  may  at  times  improve  the  style,  but  never  adds  a whit 
to  the  original  conception  of  the  subject.  Great  works  of  art  are,  indeed,  never 
executed  without  much  labor,  but  it  is  not  the  first  great  idea  that  calls  forth  the 
most  pains.  The  active  mind  of  a great  painter  evolves  fine  ideas  entirely  without 
conscious  effort  ; the  process  is  purely  intuitive.  It  is  the  expression  of  his  new 
idea,  his  exalted  thought,  which  costs  the  artist  the  severest  labor. 

An  engaging  array  of  paintings  by  Childe  Hassam  filled  the  walls  of  the  Knoed- 
ler  gallery  from  April  18th  until  May  2d.  Mr.  Hassam’s  canvases  are  full  of  sur- 
prises for  the  average  picture  viewer,  though  his  impressionism  is  not  of  the 
rabid  stripe.  Always  audacious  in  his  color  schemes,  clever  in  his  compositions, 
and  painting  broadly  with  some  show  of  thought  in  his  work,  this  artist  is  among 
the  most  original  and  refreshing  of  our  contemporary  limners  of  real  life.  In  such 
pictures  as  his  view  of  Union  Square,  New  York,  and  his  “ Flower  Girls  ” in  the 
Parc  Monceau,  Paris,  Mr.  Hassam  proves  his  ability  to  make  the  ordinary  scenes 


Drawn  by  George  Du  Maurier.  Fro?n  London  Punch. 

“a  ceremonious  farewell/’ 
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of  city  life  take  on  a cloak  of  picturesqueness  but  seldom  suspected  by  unobserv- 
ing persons.  Thirty-four  canvases  composed  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hassam’s  work 
at  Knoedler’s,  and  several  of  his  most  important  efforts  were  secured  for  private 
galleries. 


The  seventh  annual  art  loan  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  con- 
sisting of  works  by  American  artists  not  before  publicly  exhibited,  was  given  in 
March,  and  forty-seven  canvases  were  shown.  T.  W.  Dewing,  D.  W.  Tryon,  and 
George  de  Forest  Brush  were  rep- 
resented by  some  of  their  happiest 
pigmental  productions.  Important 
examples  of  Winslow  Homer,  J.  F. 

Murphy,  Arthur  Hoeber,  Horatio 
Walker,  W.  M.  Chase,  and  Louis 
Mueller  received  their  full  share  of 
appreciation  from  a great  throng  of 
picture  lovers. 

What  a queer  view  of  art  matters 
the  Chicagoans  hold  ! Here  they 
are  now  disclaiming  any  responsibil- 
ity for  the  nude  pictures  which  the 
granger  visitor  to  the  World’s  Fair 
finds  so  distasteful  to  his  untrained 
vision.  Exhibitors  were  notified 
before  the  big  show  was  opened 
that  “ the  nude  might  be  displayed 
in  historical  or  religious  subjects.” 

What  more  could  one  ask  ? A deal 
of  ground  was  to  be  gone  over  in 
this  ample  range  of  themes.  But  it 
was  too  bad  to  make  this  restriction 
bar  out  the  unclothed  saints  and 
angels  of  profane  depictment,  such 
as  cultured  folk  view  as  they  view  a 
fine  sunset  or  a well-groomed  horse. 


Drawn  by  Rene  Bull. 


From  The  Sketch. 


“no  music  in  his  equine  soul.” 
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From  Fliegende  Blatter. 
“ MY  AUNTS.” 


But  then  the  ethics  of  Chicago  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  the 
effete  East. 

The  original  drawings  pre- 
pared for  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine 
were  gathered  together  and  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  Wunderlich  Gal- 
lery for  one  week  in  March.  The  col- 
lection as  seen  etisemble  was  a particularly  attractive  one,  and  among  the  artists 
represented  were  Alfred  Parsons,  C.  D.  Gibson,  Robert  Blum,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  A. 

B.  Frost,  H.  S.  Mowbray,  Howard  Pyle,  F.  S.  Church,  Irving 
R.  Wiles,  and  J.  Alden  Weir. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  in  fine  nourishment  if 
the  latest  report  of  its  trustees  is  to  be  credited.  The  total 
number  of  visitors  during  the  past  year  was  236,645,  the 
paid  admissions  being  only  19,795.  The  average  number 
of  visitors  on  Sundays  and  Saturdays  respectively  was 
1,863  and  1,076.  These  are  the  two  free  days.  The 
average  number  of  paying  visitors  on  other  days  was 
77.  Here  is  an  excellent  object  lesson  for  the  “ no  Sun- 
day opening”  enthusiasts  to  study. 

A helpful  little  journal,  published  with  a view  to 
the  encouragement  of  home  art  study,  is  The  Art 
Student,  edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft.  The  magazine  is 
published  monthly,  and  is  very  fully  illustrated  with 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  art  problems  discussed 
in  the  text.  The  Art  Student  should  become  popular 
with  the  vast  army  of  aspiring  painters  and  illustrators. 


Drawn  by  F.  Reinicke. 

From  Fliegende  Blatter. 
“a  german  dude.” 


There  was  an  exhibition  of  landscapic  pictures  by  George 
H.  Smillie  given  in  the  gallery  of  Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  March  and  the  first  week  in 
April.  But  twenty-two  canvases  were  displayed,  though 
none  was  without  interest  to  both  connoisseur  and  casual 
visitor.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  paintings 
presented  were  done  out-of-house  and  directly  in  the 


face  of  nature.  For  the  most  part  Mr.  Smillie 
drew  his  inspiration  from  the  scenery  round 
about  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  a place  abounding  in 
quiet,  restful  beauty,  where  the  artist  has  his 
summer  home  and  studio. 


C.  R.  Grant,  an  illustrator  of  much  origi- 
nality and  great  promise,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  a short  time  since,  and  in  his  death 
an  artist  whose  work  was  in  demand  by  pub- 
lishers and  commended  by  the  public  has  passed 


From  The  Sketch. 


“ THE  NEXT  MORNING.” 
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The  Sculpture  Society  is  the  name 
of  a new  organization  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  raise  the  standard  of  art  in  public 
monuments  and  extend  the  taste  for 
sculpture  in  various  forms.  The  society 
purposes  giving  at  least  one  exhibition 
of  sculpture  in  New  York  each  year. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  society  to 
foster  sculpture  and  promote  its  use 
wherever  it  can  be  applied.  Many 
prominent  laymen  and  most  of  our 
Drawn  by  h.  Sckuttgen.  From  FUegende  Blatter.  leading  artists  are  interested  in  the 
“useful.”  new  society,  and  among  the  prominent 

workers  of  the  organization  are  Messrs. 
John  Q.  A.  Ward,  Richard  M.  Hunt,  Richard  Watson  Gilder  (editor  of  The  Century 
Magazine),  Charles  Ue  Kay,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  Stanford  White. 


from  the  field  of  contemporary  mono- 
chromatic art.  It  is  said  that  an  exhibi- 
tion and  sale  of  his  drawings  will  be 
given  in  the  fall. 


Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon,  well  known  as  a writer  upon  matters  sesthetical,  calls 
timely  attention  in  the  subjoined  note  to  the  wonderful  production  of  Peter  J. 
Mundy,  the  blind  sculptor  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  whose  faithful  portrayal  of  Amer- 
ica’s first  great  novelist  should  certainly  be  permanentized  and  placed  within  pub- 
lic view  near  the  scene  of  Irving’s  literary  labors.  Mr.  Bacon  writes  : 

“Among  remarkable  performances  in  sculpture,  that  of  Mr.  Mundy,  the  blind 
artist,  has  attracted  deserved  attention.  His  latest  work,  upon  which  his  reputa- 
tion must  rest,  was  commenced  when  his  sight  was  almost  gone,  and  was  completed 
after  the  light  had  failed  and  the  artist  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  exquisite  sense 
of  touch  entirely.  Of  all  the  portraits  and  portrait-statues  of  Washington  Irving 
extant,  that  which  now  reposes  in  Mr.  Mundy’s  studio  at  Tarrytown-on-the-Hud- 
son,  awaiting  the  necessary  funds  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author’s  family  and  friends,  the  best  likeness,  and,  according  to  the  many  artists 
who  have  seen  it,  the  most  important  and  worthy  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
art  critic.  It  represents  Mr.  Ir-  ving  seated  in  his  easy-chair,  his 

face  lighted  with  that  benignity  and  intellectual  grace  peculiar  to 


“ a freak  IN  headgear.”  Fro7it  Fltegende  Blatter. 
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A talented  painter,  whose  studio  is  less  than  a holi- 
day’s jaunt  from  Central  Park,  and  whose  forte  is  the  From  Fiiegende  Blatter 

idealization  of  nature  on  canvas,  has  conceived  a novel  “discussing  total  abstinence.” 
method  of  producing  distinct  effects  of  tone  and  color- 
ing applicable  to  any  picture.  Like  all  useful  inventions,  this  one  is  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity.  It  consists  of  a narrow  box-like  frame,  perfectly  flat  on  the  inside, 
and  grooved  like  a camera  plate-holder.  A narrow  slit  is  cut  perpendicularly 
through  the  left  side  of  the  frame.  The  picture  is  placed  at  the  back.  Through 
the  side  slit  and  along  the  grooves  a thin,  translucent  sheet  of  a gelatine-like  sub- 
stance is  passed.  This  substance  may  be  planed  to  an  infinitesimal  thinness  and 
colored  most  delicately  in  the  process  of  making.  The  effect  produced  by  placing 

one  or  more  of  these  sheets  of  various 
tender  hues  over  paintings  of  positive 
coloring  is  wonderful  in  the  extreme. 
The  richness  of  tone  which  may  thus 
be  added  to  an  otherwise  toneless  pict- 
ure seems  magical.  The  box-like  frame 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  objection- 
able, for  the  gelatine  sheets  are  as  flexi- 
ble as  rubber,  and  may  be  stretched 
over  the  face  of  a painting  and  fast- 
ened directly  on  the  frame  of  the  can- 
vas. In  short,  the  artist’s  invention  is 
a solidified  varnish  which  may  be  made 
of  any  size,  color,  or  thickness — or 
rather  thinness — and  when  not  in  use 
can  be  rolled  up  like  a sheet  of  note- 
paper  and  carried  in  the  pocket.  The 
devisement  is  an  artistic  novelty,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  come  into 
popular  use  among  the  painters. 


him,  and  the  figure  expressive  of  virility 
in  repose.  The  statue  is  of  heroic  size. 

It  awaits  the  action  of  some  one  pos- 
sessing the  wholesome  taste  and  public 
spirit  to  expend  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars necessary  for  its  purchase  and  com- 
pletion in  bronze,  to  place  it  where  it 
should  be  put,  in  some  public  location 
(preferably  at  Tarrytown)  as  an  enduring  monument 
both  to  the  artist  and  his  subject.” 


Drawn  by  Ren £ Bull.  From  The  Pall  Mail  Budget. 

“the  beggar’s  revenge.” 


A large  grain  of  solid  sense  is  con- 
tained in  the  suggestion  that  artists 
should  possess  a thorough  knowledge 
of  chemistry.  Many  modern  master- 
pieces of  painting  have  been  totally 
wrecked  because  their  makers  worked 
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in  ignorance  of  the  composition  and 
non-combinable  qualities  of  certain  fa- 
vorite pigments.  Chemistry  should  be 
taught  by  a specialist  of  the  sciences 
in  the  higher  classes  of  our  art  schools. 

The  majority  of  paintings  produced  to- 
day will  for  the  most  part  be  utterly 
worthless  in  a century’s  time.  The  old 
masters  were  not  without  worldly  wis-  V- 
dom,  for  they  knew  to  a particle  the  in- 
gredients of  the  colors  they  employed  in  the 
production  of  their  imperishable  canvases. 

The  pictures  of  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Leo- 
nardo, and  Angelo  have  yet  a look  of  fresh- 
ness after  centuries  of  exposure.  An  artist, 
no  less  than  a cobbler  or  a carpenter,  should 
know  the  structure  and  material  of  his  tools 

Drawn  by  H.  Scklittgen. 

as  well  as  how  to  use  them  skilfully.  From  Fliegende  Blatter. 

“a  cutting  repartee.” 

A summer  exhibition  of  paintings  is  now  in 
vogue  at  the  Holbein  Galleries  in  New  York.  There  are  but  few  pictures  in  the 
display  that  have  not  previously  been  viewed  by  the  public.  Among  the  familiar 

canvases  of  merit  are  two  admirable 
pieces  of  landscape  by  George  In- 
nes,  a scene  by  William  M.  Chase  of 
a spot  in  his  favorite  warm-weather 
sketching  ground — the  Shinnecock 
Hills  of  Long  Island  ; a suave  and 
delicate  figure  piece  by  Herbert  Den- 
man; a quiet  bit  of  nature  by  the  la- 
mented Wyant;  a rather  harsh,  albeit 
a very  interesting,  garden  scene  by 
August  Franzen;  and  a strongly 
painted  character  study  by  J.  Carroll 
Beckwith.  A “ Prodigal  Son,”  by 
Prellwitz,  pleasing  in  its  color  quali- 
ties and  forceful  in  its  execution  ; a 
breezy  and  original  picture  of  the  car- 
avels of  Columbus,  from  the  brush  of 
J.  G.  Tyler  ; a moonlight  by  Leonard 
Ochtman  ; and  characteristic  works 
by  C.  Harry  Eaton,  George  H.  Bo- 
gert,  Stanley  Middleton,  R.  G.  Minor, 
Robert  Reid,  Elliott  Daingerfield, 
W.  V.  Birney,  and  William  Coffin  are 
some  of  the  good  things  offered  for 
the  visual  pleasure  of  the  visitor  to 
the  Holbein  art  rooms. 


Drawn  by  George  Du  M aurier.  From  London  Punch. 
“ POST-OBIT.” 
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Among  the  notable  art  events  of  the  past  quarter 
was  the  showing  and  sale  of  pictures  collected  by 
the  art  firm  of  M.  Knoedler  &:  Co.  The  sale  was 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  John  Knoedler,  a mem- 
ber of  the  company,  and  the  affair  was  one  of  the 
interesting  exhibitions  of  the  season. 

Another  show  and  sale  of  prime  importance 
was  that  of  the  paintings  and  porcelains  collected 
by  Samuel  Colman,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Gal- 
leries. Mr.  Colman’s  collection  was  in  a way 
unique,  and  was  the  result  of  many  years’  col- 
lecting, though 
but  little  en- 
thusiasm was 
evinced  at  the 
selling  of  the 
art  objects. 

“ IN  PARIS.” 

Minor  exhi- 
bitions of  more  or  less  attractiveness  were  those 
of  the  John  Hoey  collection  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries  ; the  recent  works  of  James  G. 
Tyler,  whose  forte  is  the  painting  of  ocean 
views  and  marine  episodes  ; an  array  of  ex- 
quisite drawings  in  water  colors  and  monochrome  by  W.  Granville  Smith  ; and 
a combination  exhibition  of  late  efforts  by  J.  H.  Twachtman,  J.  Alden  Weir,  and 

Claude  Monet. 


From  The  Sketch. 


From  Fliegende  Blatter . 
ARGUMENT  VERSUS  APPETITE.” 


Drawn  by  Starr  Wood.  From  The  Sketch. 

“ HORSE-POWER.1’ 


Areally  important  sale  of  paintings 
was  that  of  the  Blakeslee  collection,  in 
which  Troyon’s  masterpiece,  the  “ Nor- 
mandy Ox,”  brought  the  price  of  $4,950, 
and  over  $35,000  was  realized  in  a sin- 
gle session. 

The  spring  displays  of  both  the 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  were  well  attended 
and  widely  commented  upon,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  opinion  was  unani- 
mous that  no  finer  exhibition  of  pict- 
ures was  ever  brought  to  view. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  new  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Design,  the  follow- 
ing selections  were  made  : President, 
Thomas  W.  Wood  ; Vice-President, 
Horace  W.  Robbins,  who  succeeds 
Frank  D.  Millet  ; Corresponding  Sec- 
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retary,  J.  C.  Nicholl  ; Geo.  H.  Smillie,  Recording  Sec- 
retary ; and  J.  R.  Brevoort,  Treasurer.  Thomas  Moran 
and  J.  Francis  Murphy  were  elected  on  the  council  to 
succeed  Eastman  Johnson  and  Louis  C.  Tiffany. 

A veritable  market  of  marvels  was  the  much-talked- 
about  sale  of  the  famous  Spitzer  art  collection.  Small 
fortunes  were  bartered  day  after  day  for  the  unique 
gems  of  the  collection.  Over  a million  dollars  was 
realized  in  the  sale  of  these  rare  art  works,  and  the 
whole  artistic  world  looked  on  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest as  the  greatest  treasure  sale  of  the  century 
progressed,  and  the  precious  articles  of  virtu  were 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Paris  never 


had  a 
and  the 

From  The  Sketch . WOrld 
“from  the  queen’s  army.”  til  a y 

never 

again  read  of  another  quite  so  engag- 
ing or  half  so  valuable. 

But  little  is  known  in  this  country 
about  foreign  illustrators  and  their 
work.  A few  very  prominent  workers 
in  black  and  white — men  like  Vierge, 
Rossi,  Du  Maurier,  Phil  May — are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  those  who 
keep  abreast  of  current  illustrated  lit- 
erature, but  nothing  like  the  interest 
displayed  abroad  for  our  illustrators  is 
shown  by  the  average  intelligent  Amer- 
ican for  the  work  of  the  magazine 
artists  of  other  lands.  From  the  broad 
field  of  contemporary  foreign  illustra- 
tion we  glean  a few  bright  bits  of  press- 
work  art.  The  examples  of  Du  Maurier, 
Schlittgen,  Bull,  Reinicke,  and  others, 
are  representative  and  quite  worthy  of 
study.  Schlittgen  is  avowedly  the  clev- 
erest pen  draughtsman  of  society  sub- 
jects in  all  Germany.  His  is  such  an 
easy,  snappy  style  that  one  cannot  but 
be  attracted  by  his  work.  There  is  en- 
tertainment in  the  sketches  here  repro- 
duced, and  to  the  American  artist  a 
valuable  hint  or  two  may  be  found 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  drawings  of 
their  fellow  workers  beyond  the  brine. 


greater  art  event  than  the  Spitzer  sale, 


From  Fliegende  Blatter . 
“german  army  sketches." 


From  a painting  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
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AN  AMERICAN  MILITARY  ARTIST. 

By  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

( With  original  illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.) 

Gilbert  Gaul — one  of  the  best  known  of  our  American 
illustrators  as  well  as  of  painters  in  oil,  who  has  gained  renown 
in  the  treatment  of  two  almost  distinct  classes  of  figure  sub- 
jects— must  have  been  born,  one  would  think,  with  a brush 
in  his  hand  and  a pencil  behind  his  ear,  so  clever  is  he  in 
the  handling  of  those  artistic  implements,  and  so  natural  to 
him  seems  their  use. 

He  began  painting  at  a very  early  age  ; and  it  was  a good 
while  ago  that  I saw  the  first  of  his  pictures,  which  comes 
back  to  me  as  having  made  an  impression  that  has  not  since 
been  effaced.  He  was  then  already  a skilled  exhibitor  at  the 
Academy.  This  picture  (the  title  of  which  I cannot  give  with  certainty,  though  it 
may  have  been  something  like  “ The  Color  Guard”)  represented  an  episode  of  stub- 


“ WINTER  SPORT.' 
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born  fighting  in  some 
battle  of  the  Civil 
War.  A broken  line 
or  group  of  Union 
soldiers,  evidently 
hard  pressed,  was 
seen  facing — if  I 
recollect  rightly — 
the  spectator,  who 
thus  occupied  the 
position  of  the  sup- 
posed attacking 
force.  The  attack 
was  not  s h o w n i n 
the  picture,  or  at 
most  was  barely  in- 
dicated. The  defenders  were  the  whole  subject  : they  only  were  placed  before  us, 

powder-stained,  resolute,  firing,  re- 
loading, or  grasping  their  weapons 
in  expectancy  of  closer  combat,  and 
evidently  determined  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly  or  retreat  only  when 
overpowered.  From  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  one  side  of  the  fight,  the 
other  side  could  be  realized  easily 
and  with  great  intensity.  The  pic- 
ture, therefore,  in  addition  to  its 
merits  of  drawing,  painting,  vivid- 
“a  welcome  draught.”  ness,  and  character,  was  a fine  in- 

stance of  imaginative  power  and 
also  of  the  power  of  exciting  imagination  in  the  beholder. 

If  I refer  now  to  a poem  of 
mine,  it  is  as  a connecting  link 
between  Mr.  Gaul’s  painting 
and  his  black-and-white  illus- 
trative work.  This  poem, 

“ Marthy  Virginia’s  Hand,” 
for  which  he  made  a drawing, 
appeared  in  The  Century  Mag- 
azine some  three  years  since. 

It  related  an  actual  incident 
of  the  war;  how  a Confederate 
soldier  was  found  dead  in  a 
strip  of  woods  on  the  battle- 
field of  Antietam,  grasping  a 
letter  in  which  his  wife  had 
told  of  the  birth  of  a baby  and 
had  made  a tracing  of  the 


“the  sharp-shooter.” 
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child’s  hand  on  the  paper.  In 
his  illustration  Mr.  Gaul  de- 
picted the  soldier  lying  dead 
there,  neglected,  amid  the 
trees,  near  a mossy  rock  ; the 
tangled  rootlets  and  thick, 
small  branches,  the  glints  of 
sunlight,  the  shattered  gun, 
and  the  leaves  and  twigs  flung 
down  about  him  by  a shell 
which  had  burst  there,  all  add- 
ing to  the  grimness  and  pathos 
for  which  his  war  scenes  are 
remarkable. 

But,  as  has  been  hinted,  Mr. 

Gaul  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  sort  of  theme,  and  is,  indeed,  distinguished  in 
two  “lines,”  as  we  sometimes  call  them.  It  is  true,  I think,  that  he  has  by  nature 
a special  penchant  for  these  severe  and  sad  yet  highly  picturesque  and  stirring  reali- 
ties of  armed  combat.  Yet  he  is  also  extremely  apt  and  graphic  in  the  delineation  of 
more  peaceful  domestic  scenes  involving  both  earnestness  and  humor,  brightened 
by  the  costume  and  the  romance  of  a century’s  antiquity,  or  belonging  to  the 


“the  water  seller.” 
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“ SCOUTING.” 

although  they  often  had  a spice  of 
tempered  wit. 

It  is  the  ability  of  Mr.  Gaul  to 
portray  things  opposite  in  themselves, 
and  not  only  to  draw  the  contrast, 
but  also  to  emphasize  it  by  his  treat- 
ment, which  gives  him  a mastery  of 
genre — that  is,  of  dealing  with  sub- 
jects that  maybe  rated  as  exemplify- 
ing a “ species,”  a “ kind,”  or  to  take 
another  word,  “ the  characteristic.” 
He  knows  how  to  seize  a character 
in  many  of  its  bearings  at  once,  and 
to  give  it  the  proper  accent. 

The  manner  in  which  he  uses  land- 
scape detail  in  some  of  his  work  is 
also  very  effective.  Evidently  the 
result  of  careful  study,  and,  like  many 
of  his  touches  in  the  elaborating  of 
figures,  subtile  in  resources  of  art,  it 
never  loses  that  energy  and  solidity 
which  pervade  his  illustrations.  See, 
for  example,  his  drawings  for  “ Per- 
sonal Impressions  of  Nicaragua,” 
where  he  accompanied  himself  with 
the  pen,  supplying  his  own  text. 


vigorous  out-door  and  in-door 
reality  of  to-day.  Seldom 
does  one  find  the  genius  for 
reproducing  military  phases 
united  with  so  versatile  a 
faculty  as  Mr.  Gaul’s  for  pic- 
turing, in  his  illustrations, 
glimpses  of  daily  human  life 
in  a variety  of  surroundings. 

Meissonier  prided  himself 
upon  his  military  achieve- 
ments— on  canvas  ; but  his 
military  pieces  had  not  the 
true  war-like  quality  ; they 
merely  multiplied  the  pol- 
ished little  men  of  his  interior 
scenes,  and  transferred  them 
out-of-doors.  Nor  did  his 
“ interiors  ” contain  much  di- 
versity of  human  traits,  or 
genuine  feeling  and  humor, 


“top  of  the  CLIFF.” 
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The  “ Parrot  Sellers  at  Corinto,”  in  that  little 
group  of  sketches,  is  very  striking  in  its  com- 
bination of  boats,  outspread  bird-wings,  the 
weird  hooded  figure  of  a woman  standing 
upright,  and  the  swirl  and  stretch  of  moving 
waters.  So,  too,  one  may  find  a good  deal  of 
his  various  skill  in  his  pictorial  contributions 
to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  “ Old  Portsmouth 
Profiles.” 

Mr.  Gaul’s  work,  often  spirited,  is  always 
forcible  and  interesting.  Moreover,  while  by 
no  means  a poseur  in  art  or  given  over  to  any 

special 


“a  WEST  INDIAN  MOTHER.” 


'THE  DOORWAY. 


fashion 
or  school, 
he  has  a 
h a p p y 
faculty  of 
posinghis 

subjects  from  unexpected  points  of  view,  bring- 
ing out  their  value  at  once  by  a bold  stroke, 
often  in  a way  which  at  first  one  would  hardly 
have  thought  he  would  venture,  yet  a way  that 
proves  to  be  natural  as  well  as  effective. 


“a  PLAIN  NARRATIVE.” 


Drawn  by  Frank  Fowler. 


im  MUSIC  AND  DANCING.” 


THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 


By  John  Gilmer  Speed. 


( With  Original  Illustrations  by  Prominent  Members.) 


By  J.  S.  Hartley. 

BUST  OF  T.  W.  WOOD. 


The  people  in  America  may  have  had  a high  re- 
gard for  abstract  art  sixty-seven  years  ago,  when  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  came  into  existence  as 
the  successor  of  the  New  York  Drawing  Association, 
but  artists  themselves  were  not  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  rich  merchants  who  formed  the  bourgeois 
society  of  the  metropolis  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century.  A chronicler  of  those  times  has  told  how  a 
young  artist  made  love  to  the  daughter  of  one  of 
those  haughty  merchants.  She  listened  favorably 
to  his  suit,  but  her  father  was  dreadfully  scandalized. 
Such  an  alliance — the  daughter  of  a tradesman  with 
a mere  artist — was  a disgrace  to  the  merchant’s  fam- 
ily. He  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  union  until 
he  was  assured  by  an  authority  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence that  the  young  man  was  not  very  much  of 


an  artist.  This  anecdote  illus- 
trates the  attitude  of  the  rich 
and  influential  among  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York  towards  art 
and  artists  when  the  National 
Academy  w7as  born.  Previous  to 
1826,  the  year  alluded  to,  there 
had  been  for  something  like 
twenty  years  an  American  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York, 
but  this  had  not  been  managed 


Front  a painting  by  J.  H.  Dolph. 
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From  a painting  by  Benjamin  C.  Porter. 


By  J ■ Q-  A.  Ward. 


“mother  and  son.” 


“ STATUE  OF  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER.” 


by  artists  themselves,  nor  was  there  in  reality  much  encouragement  of  art  study. 
The  first  president  of  this  academy  was  Chancellor  Livingston,  the  second  was 
DeWitt  Clinton,  and  the  third  Colonel  John  Trumbull  the  painter.  But  Trumbull 
appeared  to  see  less  reason  for  placing  the  casts  and  pictures  in  the  academy  at 
the  disposal  of  students  than  his  lay  associates,  and  said  when  appealed  to  on  the 
subject:  “When  I commenced  the  study  of  painting  there  were  no  casts  in  the 


Drawn  by  Charles  H.  Miller. 
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country.  I was  obliged  to  do 
as  well  as  I could.” 

Several  students  and  young 
artists,  rebuffed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Academy,  appealed  to  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor 
of  the  magnetic  electric  tele- 


Drawn  by  Burt  G.  Phillips . 

“thoughts  of  the  world.” 


From  a painting  by  Walter  L.  Palmer. 


14  AUTUMN  MORNING.” 

graph,  but  at  that  time  an  artist,  and  he  suggested 
a society  “ for  the  Promotion  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Assistance  of  Students.”  This  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  New  York  Drawing  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Morse  was  president.  Later  this  association 
was  changed  into  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
of  which  Mr.  Morse  was  president  until  1845,  and 
again  for  one  year  from  1861  to  1862.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Academy  were  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  consisted  of  sixteen  painters,  one  sculptor,  two 
architects,  and  five  engravers.  A class  for  the 
study  of  the  antique  was  begun,  and  this  was 
attended  not  only  by  students  and  amateurs,  but 


by  academicians  them- 
selves. There  is  a dingy 
and  somewhat  battered 
register  of  students  still  in 
use  at  the  Academy,  with  a 
list  of  the  students  who 
held  tickets  for  the  year 
1826.  Mr.  Morse’s  name 
heads  the  list,  and  follow- 
ing his  are  the  names  of 
Henry  Inman,  Thomas  S. 
Cummings,  A.  B.  Durand, 
and  others  who  in  the  be- 
ginning and  for  many  years 
thereafter  had  a control- 
ling influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Academy.  The 
first  exhibition  was  opened 
in  May,  1826,  and  consisted 


From  a painting  by  Horace  Wolcott  Robbins . 
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Drawn  by  Irving  R.  Wiles. 
“ GRANDMAMMA.” 


of  170  works, 
these  being 
both  copies 
and  o r i g i - 
n.als,  and  com- 
prising oil 
paintings, 
water  - colors, 
drawings  for 
machinery,  ar- 
chitectural 
drawings,  and 
engravings. 
This  exhibi- 


tion attracted  something  like  1,200  pay- 
ing visitors,  but  it  failed  to  meet  ex- 
penses, and  each  of  the  thirty  members 
was  taxed  seven  dollars  to  pay  the 
debt  incurred.  The  next  year  the  ex- 
hibition was  not  quite  so  large,  but 
during  fifty-seven  days  the  attendance 


From  a painting  by  Jared  B.  Flagg. 

“the  butterfly.” 


averaged  thirty-eight  paying  visitors 

daily.  This  year  the  exhibition  paid  its  way,  and  the  exhibitions  have  continued  to 
do  so  from  then  till  now.  This  second  exhibition  was  attacked  with  great  violence 
by  writers  in  the  public  press,  and  probably  it  deserved  nearly  all  of  the  uncom- 


“ IN  A WEARY  LAND. 
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Front  a painting  by  Walter  Sat  ter  lee. 


“the  new  altarpiece.” 

plimentary  things  that  were  said  of  it.  But  in  considering  the  history  of  an  insti- 
tution like  the  National  Academy,  the  environment  of  the  artists  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  works  they  painted  before  judgment  be  passed  upon  the  value  of  such 
works.  The  main  purpose  of  an  academy  is  educational.  Educational  progress  is 
slow  and  gradual,  not  instantaneous.  The  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art  in 
New  York  and  in  America  sixty  years  ago  was,  as  has  been  intimated,  very  limited. 
The  academicians  did  not  know  much  ; the  public  knew  less.  But  the  Academy 


Drawn  by  Charles  3"  Reinhart. 
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From  a painting  by  R.  M.  Shurtleff. 


A WOODLAND  POOL. 


was  then  in  advance 
of  general  public 
knowledge  and  gen- 
eral public  taste,  and 
it  has  continued  to 
be  so  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Some  of  us, 
who  do  not  always 
recognize  that  art  can- 
not prosper  without  an 
appreciative  public, 
have  sometimes  been 
impatient  at  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  have  cried 
out  in  anger  because 
our  views  were  not 
the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority. This  has  never 
done  any  good,  and  is 

not  likely  to  do  any.  The  Academy  in  the  future  is  certain  to  progress  as  it  has  in 
the  past — slowly  but  surely. 

Before  the  holding  of  the  third  exhibition  there  was  a great  advance,  for  it  was 
decreed  by  the  council  that  none  but  original  works  should  be  exhibited.  This 

rule  has  continued.  Speaking 
of  it,  General  Cummings,  the 
historian  of  the  Academy,  has 
said  : “ The  rule  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  all 
exhibitors  on  an  equal  footing. 
It  had  been  found  that  young 
artists,  returning  from  abroad 
and  exhibiting  copies  of  works 
of  established  eminence,  had 
frequently  been  placed,  by  the 
want  of  discrimination  in  the 
public,  far  in  advance  of  the 
more  meritorious  artist  at 
home,  exhibiting  his  own  orig- 
inations ; an  injustice  it  was 
thought  the  duty  of  the  Acad- 
emy to  remedy.  The  restric- 
tion was  a proper  one,  and 
ever  very  justly  received 
favor.” 

From  a very  early  date  in 

From  a painting  by  T.  Addison  Richards.  * ^ Career  the  Academy  Was 

“GORGE  DE  FRIEND,  MARTIGNY,  SWITZERLAND.”  bothered  about  a home.  It 
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changed  from  place  to  place 
many  limes,  and  once,  through 
efforts  to  get  a house  of  its 
own,  became  bankrupt.  This 
was  the  second  bankruptcy. 

The  first  was  caused  by  the 
generosity  of  friends  of  the 
Academy  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope. A New  Yorker  in  Rome 
would  see  a cast  or  a statue 
and  admire  it.  Forthwith  he 
would  think  of  the  Academy 
and  its  school  of  art,  pur- 
chase the  work,  and  ship  it  to 
New  York.  Rome  was  a far 
cry  from  New  York,  and  the 
freight  charges  on  these  gifts 
exhausted  all  the  funds  of  the 
Academy,  and  left  the  insti- 
tution insolvent.  A rule  had 
to  be  adopted  that  no  presents 
would  be  accepted  unless  the 
freight  charges  were  paid  in 
advance.  In  those  days  the 
Academy,  with  thirty-five 
members,  sailed  very  close  to  the  wind 
But  the  finances  were  managed  with  skili 


Drawn  by  IV.  L. 


Hudson. 

“ OLD  FISHERMAN.” 


and  the  financial  sea  was  often  ruffled, 
and  prudence,  and  in  1863  the  corner- 


From  a painting  by  J.  B.  Bristol. 
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stone  for  the  Venetian 
building  at  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third 
Street  was  laid  with  im- 
posing ceremonies.  The 
speakers  were  Parke 
Godwin,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  and  George  Ban- 
croft ; and  Mr.  Daniel 
Huntington,  who  had  be- 
come president  the  year 
before,  swung  the  stone  in 
place,  using  a silver  trowel 
to  spread  the  mortar. 

It  seems  not  a little 


Drawn  by  Charles  Parsons. 


“abandoned.1’ 


strange  that  the  Academy  should  have  been 
built  during  the  Civil  War,  when  labor  and  ma- 
terial were  at  very  high  prices.  But  the  artists 
themselves  at  that  time  were  unusually  prosper- 
ous, and  received  for  their  canvases  sums  that 
would  have  seemed  enormous  ten  years  before. 
Indeed,  some  of  those  who  were  then  in  their 
prime  received  in  those  troublous  days  prices 


Drawn  by  Louis  C.  Tiffany. 

“ THE  BURIAL.” 

that  they  have  never  since  realized. 
The  exaggerated  prices  incident  to  dis- 
turbed social  conditions  and  an  inflated 
currency  have  spoiled  the  future  career 
of  more  than  one  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy. The  exigencies  of  the  war  were 
such  that  even  the  knights  of  the  brush 
and  palette  were  called  on  to  do  service. 
Under  the  facetious  head-line  “ Draw- 
ing-Draft,” in  The  Evening  Post  of 
August  21,  1863,  we  find  this  record  : 

“ Among  the  persons  drafted  yester- 


From  a painting  by  P.  P.  Ryder. 

“a  faithful  servant.” 


From  a painting  by  Geo.  H . McCord. 
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day  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward 
were  ten  artists,  as  follows  : 
W.  P.  W.  Dana,  W.  J.  Hen- 
nessy,  Daniel  Huntington, 
William  Hart,  John  O.  B.  In- 
man, John  Pope,  Albert  Bier- 
stadt,  J.  E.  Griffith,  George 
H.  Hall,  and  Theodore  Pine.” 
I have  found  no  record  as 
to  how  many  of  these  sent 
substitutes,  and  how  m a n y 
shouldered  muskets  and  went 
to  the  front.  It  would  prob- 
ably make  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the 
Academy.  General  Cummings 


From  a painting  by  Per  rival  de  Puce. 

“the  king’s  health.” 


From  a painting  by  Charles  Lannzan. 

“ FUSUJAMA.  * 


at  that  time  appears  to  have 
been  more  interested  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  merits  and 
advantages  of  several  pro- 
posed building  sites,  than 
anything  else,  and  so  he 
passed  the  war  period  by  with 
only  a very  few  allusions  to 
the  great  conflict. 

Turn  we  now  again  to  the 
old  register  of  students. 
What  will  first  strike  any 
one  who  looks  through  this 


book  is  the  fact  that  many 
men  who  afterward  became 
conspicuous  in  other  pro- 
fessions and  in  business 
spent  some  time  as  students 
in  the  schools  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Probably  not  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  students  in 
these  schools  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  art  ; but 
surely,  as  amateurs,  they 
have  been  of  much  advan- 
tage in  spreading  a love 
and  a knowledge  of  art 
among  the  people.  But 
among  the  small  minority 
of  names  of  artists  we 


Prom  a painting  by  Louis  Moeller. 
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Drawn  by  T.  IV.  Wood. 

" WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS  TOGETHER.'” 


come  across  many  who  have  become 
truly  distinguished.  In  the  class  of 
1826  was  Thomas  Cole  ; in  that  of  1827 
William  Page  ; in  1835  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton’s name  is  first  entered  ; and  so  on 
and  so  on.  It  will  no  doubt  surprise 

many  to  know  that  Thomas  Nast  was  a 

Student  at  the  Academy  in  ’56,  ’57,  and  From  a painting  by  H.  R.  Poore. 

’58.  In  the  class  of  ’61  were  Walter  “ normandy  woman.” 

Shirlaw  and  R.  M.  Shurtleff,  and  in  that 

of  ’63  Elihu  Vedder.  A number  of  artists  who  attained  a certain  ephemeral  dis- 
tinction, and  a few  whose  work  promised  well,  but  waned  in  worth  as  the  years 
went  by,  and  who  are  now  unknown,  are  registered  with  a fine  flourish  and  boldness 

of  writing  in 
the  quaint  old 
roster.  Singu- 
larly enough, 
many  of  these 
early  strag- 
glers for  ar- 
tistic fame 
have  become 
successful 
business  men. 
In  1865  first 
appears  among 
the  students 
the  name  of 
Augustus  St. 
Gaudens  ; and 
the  person  who 
kept  the  regis- 
ter saw  so  lit- 
tle promise 


From  a painting  by  IV.  L.  Sonntag. 
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From  a painting  by  T.  W.  Wood. 

THE  DIFFICULT  TEXT.” 


of  genius  in  this  most  gifted  aca- 
demician that  he  did  not  take  the 
pains  to  spell  the  name  correctly.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  go  through 
the  whole  list,  but  the  space  at  my 
disposal  is  inadequate. 

Among  the  present  members 
and  associates  are  the  best  men  in 
the  country.  All  the  schools  of  art 
are  represented,  though  the  conser- 
vatives may  still  Ire  in  the  majority. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  con- 
servatives in  such  an  institution 
should  always  rule,  so  that  by  mak- 
ing haste  slowly  genuine  progress 
will  be  made  year  by  year.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  George  William 
Curtis  spoke  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Academy.  He  said  : “Art  is 
but  a form  of  expression,  but  in 
every  art  the  mute  Milton  of  Gray 
or  the  Pictor  Ignotus  of  Browning 


Froj7i  a painting  by  Frederick  W.  Freer . 
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is  a pathetic  figure  of  the  imagination,  not  of  life. 
The  living  Milton,  in  whatever  form  of  art  he 
may  appear,  seeks  first  to  sing,  but  the  instinct  of 
song  is  unsatisfied  if  his  singing  be  not  heard. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  once  asked  why  his  interest  had 
declined  in  a youth  who  had  seemed 
to  him  full  of  promise.  With  his  wise, 
kind  smile  he  answered  : ‘ When  I 

found  that  he  did  not  crave  an  audi- 
ence, I doubted  his  genius.'  The  Acad- 
emy does  not  give  the  artist  genius, 
but  it  gives  his  genius  play.  It  gives 
him  the  audience  that  his  genius 
craves ; and  all  the  artists,  combin- 
ing and  concentrating  their  common 
interests  in  the  Academy,  surround 
themselves  with  ever-accumulating  and 


Drawn  by  jf.  Carroll  Beckwith. 

“ A STUDY.” 


richer  traditions,  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  community  as  an  ag- 
gressive force,  and  give  themselves 
the  splendid  advantage  of  organ- 
ized power.” 

Note. — The  illustrations  which 
accompany  this  article  call  for 
brief  mention.  The  decorative 
drawing  by  Frank  Fowler  is  the 
artist’s  first  draught  for  a large 
mural  painting  which  was  recently 


From  a painting  by  Charles  C . Curran. 

AT  SUNSET.” 

placed  in  the  ball-room  of  one  of  the 
great  New  York  hotels.  The  sculptured 
presentment  of  T.  W.  Wood  (the  vener- 
able president  of  the  Academy)  is  from 
the  facile  chisel  of  J.  Scott  Hartley,  one 
of  the  few  sculptors  whose  work  is  regu- 
larly exhibited  in  the  annual  displays  of 
the  institution  here  referred  to.  The 


Drawn  by  Irving  R.  Wiles. 

“ A PHILOSOPHER.' 
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“ Friends  ” of  J. 
H.  Dolph  is  an 
example  of  that 
inimitable  animal 
painter  in  one  of 
his  happiest 
moods.  “ Mother 
and  Son,”  a digni- 
fied, suave,  and 
careful  piece  of 
portraiture, comes 
from  the  easel  of 
B e n j a m i n 
C.  Porter, 
whose  game 
is  associ- 
ated with  a 

long  line  of  paintings  (chiefly  por- 
traits) of  similar  character  to  the  one 


l 
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Drawn  by  J.  Wesley  Little. 
FIGURE  STUDY.” 


Drawn  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

“FROM  MY  STUDIO,  VILLERVILLE.” 


here  shown.  John  Quincy 
Adams  Ward  is  a notable 
figure  in  American  art  his- 
tory, and  the  noble  statue 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is 
one  of  his  most  dignified 
and  artistic  accomplish- 
ments. In  the  “ Mill  at 
Bayside,  L.  I.,”  Charles  H. 
Miller’s  versatile  hand  is 
cleverly  displayed.  The 
landscapes  by  Walter  L. 


Palmer,  Horace  Wolcott  Rob- 
bins, R.  M.  Shurtleff,  T.  Addi- 
son Richards,  J.  B.  Bristol,  R. 
C.  Minor,  Joseph  Lyman,  and 
Charles  Lanman  are  each  repre- 
sentative and  characteristic.  In 
figure  work  specimens  are  shown 
of  the  trained  artistry  of  T.  W. 
Wood,  Wordsworth  Thompson, 
Walter  Satterlee,  P.  P.  Ryder, 
Louis  C.  Tiffany,  Irving  R. 
Wiles,  Jared  B.  Flagg,  H.  R. 
Poore,  Percival  de  Luce,  Louis 
Moeller,  Charles  C.  Curran, 


Drawn  by  L.  K.  W ilniartn 

“CAPTAIN  NATHAN  HALE  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  HIS  EXECUTION.” 
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and  L.  E. 
Wilmarth . 
Those  stu- 
dents who 
have  studied  for  a 
period  in  the  Acad- 
emy’s schools,  and 
whose  work  reflects 
honor  on  its  meth- 
ods of  instruction, 
are  ably  represented 
by  Will  H.  Hudson, 
Burt  G.  Phillips,  and 
J.  Wesley  Little, 
each  of  whom  has 
contributed  to  the 
illustrations  here 
offered.  William 
Sartain’s  “ Bedouin 
Chieftain  ” is  cer- 


tainly as  good  a pict- 
ure as  he  has  ever 
produced  ; Fred.  W. 
Freer’s  pleasing  and 
studious  style  was 
never  more  fully  ex- 
emplified than  in  his 
paintingcalled  “ Her 
Conquests.”  'I'  h e 
drawings  from  the 


From  a painting  by  William  Sat  tain. 

“ BEDOUIN  CHIEFTAIN.” 


brom  a painting  by  Robert  C M/nor. 

4*  LOOKING  SEAWARD.” 


gifted  pencils  of  Charles 
S.  Reinhart  and  J.  Carroll 
Beckwith  are  graceful  and 
strongly  individual  of 
these  two  artists’  methods. 
In  marine  art  the  page  re- 
production of  George  H. 
McCord's  “ Rounding  the 
Buoy,”  and  the  tender, 
sentimental  bit  of  water- 
view  and  drifting  hulk  by 
Charles  Parsons,  are  as  de- 
lightful in  their  conception 
as  they  are  sound  in  exe- 
cution. All  in  all,  a decid- 
edly eclectic  array  of  sub- 
jects is  presented. — En. 


A POET  IN  LANDSCAPE. 


By  Alfred  T rumble. 

( With  original  illustrations  by  Bruce  Crane.) 


The  painting  of  landscape  is  subject  to  perhaps  the  greatest  abuse  of  any 
department  of  art.  There  is  certainly  no  other  in  which  the  hand  of  incompetency 
so  boldly  displays  itself.  To  paint  the  figure  requires  a serious  knowledge  of 
form  and  of  the  most  exquisite  niceties  of  color,  light,  and  shade.  The  same  rule 

applies  to  the  painting  of  cattle, 
and  all  forms  of  still  life  demand 
accuracy  of  observation,  skill  of 
draughtsmanship,  and  a mastery  of 
the  rendition  of  colors  and  text- 
ures. In  landscape,  the  tyro  who 
can  neither  draw  nor  paint,  but  who 
has  been  schooled  to  a few  tricks 
of  brush  and  palette  by  an  instruc- 
tor, himself  frequently,  if  not  com- 
monly, incompetent,  produces  what 
passes  for  an  effect,  and  is  supposed 
to  constitute  a picture.  Who  that 
attends  our  exhibitions,  or  visits 
the  dealers’  galleries,  is  not  familiar  with  the  weary  waste  of  libels  on  the  great 
art  of  Claude  and  Ruysdael,  of  Turner,  Constable,  Rousseau,  Corot,  Diaz,  and  the 
masters  whose  genius  has  carcaneted  the  brow  of  nature  with  gems  of  art,  which 
pass  the  criticism  of  juries  and  tradesmen  and  are  given  contemptible  publicity? 

The  true  landscape  painter,  however,  remains  as  great  an  artist  as  the  painter 
of  history.  Indeed,  what  is  his  vocation  but  the  chronicling  of  the  history  of 
nature,  so  infinite  in  its  varieties,  so  endless  in  its  alternations  of  the  lightest 
gayety  and  tragic  gloom  ? To  him  nature  is  as  living  a thing  as  humanity  itself. 


“ A NEW  ENGLAND  MEADOW.” 
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He  knows  and  loves  the  or- 
ganic vitality  which  burns  in 
the  mighty  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  sends  the  life-blood  pul- 
sating through  tree  and  grass 
and  flower.  He  reads  the 
romance  of  summer  showers, 
sweeping  over  parched  fields 
and  meadow  lands,  and  of  the 
time  of  the  snow,  which  blan- 
kets and  protects  the  inces- 
santly progressive  life  of  na- 


“ THE  GRAY  HILL.'’ 

He  might  be  a painter  of  the 
figure  if  he  chose,  but  he  turns 
to  nature  in  the  form  in  which 
she  appeals  to  him  most  elo- 
quently. He  reaches  forth  for 
his  ideal  according  to  his  intel- 
lectual bent,  and  whether  he 
paints  his  poems  in  the  Homeric 
or  the  Horatian  mood,  he  is 
always  the  poet  above  all. 

It  is  among  the  gentler  poets 
of  American  landscape  paint- 
ing that  Bruce  Crane  is  to  be 
ranked.  Predisposed  by  his  own 
nature  to  idyllic  rather  than 
heroic  themes,  this  inclination 
was  no  doubt  confirmed  in  him  by  his  early  association  with  the  late  A.  H. 
Wyant,  under  whom  he  worked  as  a pupil,  and  whose  own  art  was  distinguished 
by  its  poetic  tenderness 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

Born  in  New  York  in 
1857,  Mr.  Crane  made 
his  first  exhibit  at  the 
National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1878,  in  a 
shape  which  demon- 
strated that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  veteran 
artist  who  had  been 
his  guide  had  not  been 
exercised  in  vain.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  he 
went  to  Europe,  where 

he  remained  several  “ BROWN  AND  SERE.” 


ture  against  the  fangs  of  the 
frost.  The  true  landscape 
painter  is,  in  short,  a poet  as  well  as  an  artist. 


“ RIPENING  GRAIN.” 
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years,  painting  principally  in  France, 
and  with  surroundings  and  associa- 
tions favorable  to  the  development 
and  rounding  off  of  his  art.  Thus 
the  earlier  works  which  attracted  pub- 
lic attention  to  him  were  mainly  of 
French  subjects.  They  were  charac- 
terized by  picturesqueness  of  selec- 
tion and  excellent  local  color,  were 
executed  with  boldness  and  spirit, 
and  secured  for  the  artist  prompt 
recognition  as  one  of  the  strong  men 
of  the  advanced  school,  which  found 
expression  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  of  which 
Mr.  Crane  was  an  early  member. 

In  1882,  upon  his  return  to  America 
and  the  establishment  of  his  studio  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Crane  gradually  turned 
his  attention  to  native  subjects,  always 
in  the  simpler  field  of  pastoral  land- 
scape, and  generally  drawn  from  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island.  And  now  he  began 
the  series  of  charming  pictures  of  whose  highest  expressiveness  the  accompanv- 
ing  illustrations  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea.  Summer  meadows  dappled  with 
wild  flowers  ; winter  pastures  sheeted  in  snow  ; denuded  nature,  shivering  in  the 
chill  breath  of  autumn,  or  awakening  at  the  reviving  caress  of  spring  ; the  vaporous 
glimmer  of  dawn,  the  tender  glory  of  sunrise,  the  broad,  bold  glare  of  noonday, 
the  splendor  of  sunset,  and  the  mystery  of  moonlight  and  the  scintillant  flash  of 


“ LANDSCAPE  STUDY." 


“road  by  the  hayfield.” 
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stars,  in  turn  invited  his 
fancy  and  challenged  the 
powers  of  his  brush.  For 
some  years,  while  still 
maintaining  a studio  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Crane 
worked  chiefly  at  his  coun- 
try home  in  Connecticut, 
surrounded  by  scenes 
which  afforded  an  inces- 
sant temptation  to  his  art, 
and  provided  him  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  mate- 
rial congenial  to  his  taste. 

This  intimate  and  sympa- 
thetic communion  between 

the  artist  and  his  vocation  has  resulted  in  giving  us  one  of  the  most  original,  sensi- 
tive, and  characteristic  painters  of  American  landscape  to  whom  our  art  can  lay 
claim.  He  is  a strong  and  spirited  draughtsman  and  painter  in  black  and  white, 
and  has  contributed  many  illustrations  to  our  great  magazines.  His  impressions  of 
nature  are  not  merely  visual.  What  he  sees  he  feels,  and  he  paints  it  as  he  feels  it, 
without  either  excess  or  neglect  of  detail,  and  without  that  affectation  of  technical 
dexterity  which  demands  that  surface  shall  do  duty  for  soul. 


' WASTE  LAND.” 


**  \ Rl  ACK  CLOUD. 


A MAN  OF  ARTISTIC  IDEAS. 


By  Arthur  N.  Jervis. 


( With  original  illustrations  by  Dan.  Beard.) 


connoisseur  or  bumpkin,  pictorial  art  holds  nothing 
more  affecting  than  the  thought  and  feeling  it  stimu- 
lates in  the  beholder.  In  illustrative  art  it  is  peculiarly 
true  that  the  spirit  and  significance  of  a fact  in  its  rela- 
tion to  human  life  and  sentiment  are  everything,  while 
the  fact  of  itself  is  nothing.  Embodiment  of  the  spirit 
and  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  thing  portrayed 
is  a result  invariably  attained  in  the  drawings  of  Dan 
Beard,  artist  and  author.  When  looking  at  any  piece  of 
his  work,  the  conviction  is  imposed  that  it  was  done  by  a man  who  was  thinking  of 
something.  It  is  evident  that  some  distinct  and  positive  conception  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  execution.  He  is  one  of  the  most  ideaful  of  American  illustrators. 
He  brims  with  ideas.  One  is  refreshed  by  his 
drawing  as  by  a new  thought.  Oftentimes  it  may 
be  easy,  and  just  also,  to  point  to  faults  of  tech- 
nique, but  if  he  was  any  less  untrammelled  by 
formula  he  probably  would  be  less 
forceful  in  expression.  The  popu- 
larity of  his  drawing  is  his  vindica- 
tion. In  his  personality  Dan  Beard 
is  truly  an  all-around  man,  and  much 
of  his  character  is  shadowed  in  his 
work.  His  drawing  carries  always 
an  impression  of  the  executor's  ear- 
nestness. Sometimes  it  is  an  earnest- 
ness that  is  almost  fierce,  but 
usually  it  is  lightened  by  the 
play  of  fancy,  and  the  result 
is  poignantly  suggestive. 

He  works  while  the  idea  has 
mastery  over  him,  and  in 
subjects  of  especial  interest 
to  him  his  touch  yields  a 
thrill.  If  chance  had  not 
led  him  into  the  aisles  of  art  he 
might  have  been  a naturalist.  His 
love  of  nature  and  familiarity 
with  it  are  expressed  in  many  of 
his  sketches,  especially  on  sketch- 
book pages,  those  diaries  where 
artists  confide  their  truest  and  most 
secret  affinities.  Another  feature  of 
Beard's  work  is  the  intense  action 
that  hangs  in  every  line;  even  his 
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“ DEEP-SEA  FLIRTATION.” 

in  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  Ohio  River  to  Covington,  Ky. 
raids,  when  General 
Kirby  Smith  was  be- 
sieging Covington, 

Dan  was  at  home  as 
the  only  man  of  the 
house.  His  father,  the 
late  J.  H.  Beard,  N.A., 
the  animal  painter,  was 
serving  on  the  staff  of 
General  Lew  Wallace  ; 

Harry  Beard  was  south 
with  the  Thirtieth  Mis- 
souri Regiment;  Frank 
Beard  was  in  West  Vir- 
ginia acting  as  special 
artist  for  Harper’s,  and 
J.  Carter  Beard,  whose 
middle  name  is  the 
maiden  name  of  his 
mother,  was  in  camp 
on  the  Ohio  with  the 
one-hundred-day  men. 

Exact  sciences  give  ex- 
cellent discipline  to  the 
imagination,  for  the 
poet  must  be  an  ana- 
lyst, and  Dan  with  his 
lively  fancy  and  quaint 
conceits  took  a thor- 


plant  life  seems  to  suggest  its  own  growth. 
The  dash  and  vim  of  his  execution  reminds 
those  who  know  the  man  of  his  rugged, 
vigorous  nature. 

He  has  a strong  featured  and  frank 
countenance,  and  it  is  framed  by  a strag- 
gling beard.  His  every  tone  and  gesture 
manifest  a native  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
From  his  early  camp-life  he  has  preserved 
the  off-hand  bonhomie  of  the  woods  and 
plains,  while  with  it  is  coupled  the  courtesy 
of  the  natural  gentleman.  In  his  character 
is  combined  the  virility  of  a Viking  with 
the  gentleness  and  quick  sympathy  of  a 
woman.  Of  all  the  gifted  Beard  family, 
Dan  was  the  tardiest  in  coming  to  the  fore 
as  an  artist.  After  passing  his  school  days 
June  21,  1850,  he  went  with  his  parents  across 
During  the  troublous  times  of  the  Morgan 


**  YANKEE  DOODLE  CAME  TO  TOWN. 
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ough  course  in  mathematics.  After  his  studies  ended  he  obtained  employment 
in  an  engineer’s  office,  and  subsequently  was  given  an  opportunity  to  set  out 
upon  insurance  surveys  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  chance  for 
travel  he  eagerly  grasped,  and  the  succeeding  five  years  were  spent  by  him  in 
acquiring  much  of  the  resources  which  he  has  since  drawn  upon  in  his  art  work. 
His  sympathies  broadened  rapidly,  and  his  independence  of  thought  led  him  into 
the  fertile  fields  of  new  ideas  in  which  he  has  since  revelled.  It  was  during  his 

life  as  surveyor,  also,  that  he  studied  the  ways 
of  insects,  of  birds,  beasts  and  fishes.  He 
is  essentially  a sensitive  to  the  facts  of  life, 
and  his  pieces  are  inspired  by  the  impressions 
made  upon  him.  He  has,  when  he  chooses,  a 
way  of  showing  the  implications  of  facts 
which  others  are  too  phlegmatic  to  perceive. 
All  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  woo  and 
charm  him  ; problems  of  human  life  and  con- 
duct have  in  him  an  enthusiastic  student. 
Miseries  and  injustices  bite  him  to  the  quick. 
With  pen  and  pencil  he  reports  his  deduc- 
tions, and  the  spirit  of  much  of  his  work  is 
due  to  the  sting  of  his  feeling. 

He  has  a strong  leaning  toward  allegori- 
cal and  symbolical  drawing,  and  toward  deli- 
cate caricaturing.  His  subtle  perception  of 
the  humorous  and  sharp  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous unite  with  a fertile  fancy  in  yielding  odd 
concepts.  The  travesty  of  the  fact  upon  the 
principle  affects  him  keenly  ; such  situations  he  intuitively  analyzes  and  represents 


vividly.  As  an  illustrator  he  explores  the  subject  thoroughly, 
meanings.  The  idea  behind  the  subject  is  always  his  model, 
work  was  done  in  Mark  Twain’s  book,  “ A Connecticut  Yankee 
in  King  Arthur’s  Court,”  and  probably  no  better  appreciation 
of  his  power  could  be  induced  than  by  reading  the  book  with- 
out illustration  first,  and  then  note  how  much  his  work  illumines 
the  text,  and  brings  out  sharply  the  points  which  otherwise 
might  be  missed,  or  at  least  not  fully  relished.  The  circum- 
stance which  made  Dan  Beard  a devotee  of  the  Bristol-board 
was  his  meeting,  in  the  summer  of  1879,  with  the  art  manager 
of  The  Century  Magazine.  Beard  had  some  studies  of  fish 
which  had  been  drawn  for  his  own  edification,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise they  were  eagerly  taken  and  paid  for.  Since  then  drawing 
and  writing  have  occupied  his  time.  The  “American  Boy’s 
Handy  Book,”  his  first  literary  production,  is  still  having  a 
steady  sale.  He  wrote  the  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  stories  for 
St.  Nicholas,  and  has  contributed  to  the  Youth’s  Companion 
and  the  Scientific  American.  “ Six  Feet  of  Romance,”  orig- 
inally printed  in  The  Cosmopolitan,  has  been  included  in  one 
volume  with  “ Moonblight,”  his  latest  literary  effort,  which  is 


and  reaches  subtle 
Much  of  his  best 
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k‘  love’s  crucible.'* 


illustrated  by  himself.  In  his  writing  are 
dominant  the  same  characteristics  as  in  his 
drawing  ; sharp,  decisive  strokes,  which  make 
you  recognize  the  rugged,  virile  earnestness 
of  the  man,  set  before  you  the  thought  which 
moved  the  writer.  No  misinterpretation  is 
possible  ; there  is  no  equivocation  in  the  ex- 
pression, it  is  bold,  keen,  and  clear.  Whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  what  he  says,  you  are 
impressed  by  the  clarity  and  the  emphasis 
with  which  it  is  told,  and  you  remember  it. 
The  town  studio  of  Dan  Beard  is  a delight- 
ful place  to  spend  an  hour  or  so.  It  is  over- 
flowing with  old  books,  old  armor,  old  guns, 
old  swords,  and  a hundred  and  one  quaint 
and  artistic  relics  picked  up  in  his  travels 
and  unearthed  in  odd  places;  his  summer 
studio  is  in  a rugged  mountain  nook  in  Pike 
County,  Pa.  Pie  resides  at  Flushing,  L.  I., 
where,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  his 
fellow  townsmen  eventually  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  serve  as  a school  trustee. 


FROM  MANY  STUDIOS. 


By  Charles  M.  Skinner. 


( With  original  illustrations  by  twenty-two  well-known  artists .) 


“ He  isn’t  writing  as  good  poetry  since  he  had  his  hair 
cut,”  was  the  allegation  as  to  a certain  versifier  ; but,  per 
contra,  we  may  say  that  the  artists  are  painting  better  pict- 
ures since  they  snipped  their  locks.  Long  hair  looks  well 
on  some  people,  but  the  world  no  longer  accepts  it  as  a sign 
of  genius.  This  fact  has  an  ultra-tonsorial  significance  ; 
namely,  that  a man  must  win  by  achievements  rather  than 
by  claims.  Our  Amer- 

Drawn  by  Howard  Helmick. 

ican  artist  has  always 

“an  old  negro." 

been  a good  fellow, 
usually  a smart  fellow,  and  always  a gentle  fel- 
low, but  there  have  been  times  when  he  did  not 
work.  He  waited  for  inspiration.  Those  times 
are  no  more.  Every  studio  is  a workshop  now, 
and  the  man  who  occupies  it  toils  as  hard  as  a 
mechanic  and  as  conscientiously  as  a preacher. 

He  does  not  write  his  art  with  a capital  A,  but 
he  paints  it  with  one. 


The  outsider  does  not  compre- 
hend the  amount  of  energy  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  pictures, 
the  lives  that  are  given  to  it,  the 
miles  of  canvas  and  paper  that  are 
annually  covered,  because  the  lay- 
man sees  only  fragmentary  results. 
He  does  not  realize  that  an  artist 
who  is  fairly  well  on  in  years  has 
painted  enough  to  supply  every 
family  in  a small  town  with  a 
picture,  and  that  his  studies  and 
sketches  might  be  measured  by  the 


Drawn  by  A.  B.  Doggett. 

“ INTERESTED.” 


••  A MODERN  GIRL.” 


From  a painting  by  Orrin  S.  Parsons. 
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cord.  Nor,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
does  he  realize  that  the  quality 
of  work  now  done  in  America  is 
as  high  as  that  of  any  nation,  for 
he  talks  now  and  then  about  the 
lack  of  “ art  atmosphere,”  and 
about  European  precedence. 
Gammon  ! Most  of  Europe  is 
bragging  over  pictures  that 
were  painted  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  precious  bad 
ones  many  of  them  are. 

The  American  artist,  since 
he  has  “ lined  up  ” with  the  rest 
of  the  working  world,  paid  his 
bills,  and  dropped  his  class  dis- 
tinctions— he  was  always  too 
honest  for  cant — has  produced 
work  of  technical  excellence 
and  high  motive.  Where  he 
has  found  room,  as  in  Chicago, 
to  spread  himself,  he  has  aston- 
ished not  only  the  natives,  but 
the  nations.  He  is  daily  a better 
American  and  a more  individual 
stylist.  The  breadth  and  mag- 


Drawn  by  Lee  Woodward  Zeigler. 
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Drawn  by  G.  A.  Traver. 

44  WINTER  MARKETING.” 


pleased  by  his  workmanship  and  de- 
lighted by  his  play  of  fancy.  We  are 
better  satisfied  when  we  know  what  the 
man  or  woman  is  like  who  has  captured 
our  notice  and  won  our  approbation 
through  any  achievement  of  worth. 
In  a brief  way,  the  comments  which 
follow  are  intended  to  supply  this 
want.  That  the  commentary  is  not 
elaborate  is  more  the  fault  of  limited 
space  than  any  studied  intention  to 
curtail  the  remarks  passed  upon  the 
artists  whose  accomplishments  in  many 
mediums  are  here  reproduced.  Culmer 
Barnes  has  a way  of  putting  on  paper, 
with  a few  direct  lines  and  well-placed 


nificence  of  this  country,  its  higher  aims  and 
destiny,  are  getting  into  his  subjects.  The 
period  of  the  blue  peasant  with  wooden 
shoes  is  passing.  Every  exhibition  in  our 
cities  offers  a surprising  variety  of  matter, 
and  imagination  is  taking  higher  rank. 
American  art  is  not  only  conscientious  art 
as  to  technique,  but  it  is  art  that  expresses 
the  mental  sanity  and  independence  and  the 
sound  morals  of  the  people.  It  is  whole- 
some art,  and  clean.  Let  the  American 
citizen  cease  his  complaining  and  buy  Ameri- 
can pictures.  If  he  has  no  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment,  he  has  friends  who  will 
judge  for  him,  and  their  verdict  must  be  for 
the  art  of  America. 

Note. — It  is  not  enough  to  see  the 
product  of  a clever  artist’s  hand  and  brain. 
One  longs  to  know  something  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  painter  or  illustrator  who  has 


44  READY  TO  START.’’ 
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masses,  the  episodes  of  youth — its  play- 
hours  and  its  mild  passions — which  is 
clearly  indicative  of  the  artist’s  sym- 
pathy with  his  wee  models.  His  chief 
work  has  been  in  the  line  of  illustra- 
tion for  juvenile  journals.  His  spe- 
cialty is  a broad  one  and  admits  of 
endless  study — and  amusement.  H. 

Martin  Beal  is  best  known  in  the  East- 
ern sections  of  the  land.  He  is  a famil- 
iar exhibitor  in  the  Boston  art  shows 
and  an  industrious  contributor  to  the 
illustrated  periodicals  of  the  “Hub” 
and  thereabouts.  His  work  is  marked 
by  refinement  of  manner  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  execution.  A portrait  of 
Mr.  Beal  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number,  and  one  can  read  in  his  reflected  feat- 
ures the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  man  and  artist. 

Reginald  B.  Birch  has  the  rare  gift  of  a creative 


Drawn  by  Culmer  Barnes. 

“ A FRIEND  IN  NEED.” 


Drawn  by  F.  M Howarrh. 


Drawn  by  J . H.  Henktn. 

THE  EQUESTRIENNE.” 


,k  A DRENCHING  CASE  OF  THOUGHTLESS- 
NESS.” 
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mind,  and  a sensitive  hand  that 
is  quick  to  realize  in  substantial 
form  the  imagery  of  his  fertile 
brain.  Birch  is  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  an  American  by  train- 
ing, and  a Frenchman  in  his 
ready  grace  and  his  aptness 
with  the  pencil.  He  regards 
the  result  as  a greater  thing 
than  the  method,  though  he  is 
a man  with  a decided  style  of 
his  own  and  a deep  feeling  for 
all  that  is  genuinely  artistic. 
As  a monochromatic  portrayer 
of  children  he  is  quite  alone. 
Edwin  Howland  Blashfield 
puts  forth  in  his  highest 
achievements  a stateliness  of 
style  and  a certain  old-world 
feeling.  His  manner  and 
thought  are  of  a distinctly 
mediaeval  flavor.  His  ten- 
dency is  toward  idealism  in 
all  things.  He  has  a fresh- 


Drawn  by  E.  H.  Blashfield. 

“the  genius  of  art.” 


ness  of  fancy  that  is  somewhat  rem- 
iniscent of  Dore,  though  the  differ- 
ence between  Blashfield  and  Dore  is 
the  difference  between  the  trained 
draughtsman  and  the  unskilled  de- 
lineator. F.  W.  Cawein  is  a Southern 
artist  whose  principal  work  has  been 
in  the  line  of  illustration.  He  draws 
with  decision  and  has  predilections  for 
out-of-doors  scenes.  He  has  studied 


Drawn  by  Charles  Howard  Johnson . 

“an  ELIZABETHAN.’’ 
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Drawn  by  A.  B.  Doggett. 

“ CONTENTED.” 


character  in  the  South  until  he  has  familiarized  himself  with 
its  peculiarities,  but,  like  a good  illustrator,  he  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  any  one  class  of  subjects.  Warren  B.  Davis 
is  one  of  our  young  illustrators  to  whom  the  future  must 
have  a promising  aspect,  if  present  honors  count  for  any- 
thing. His  best  work  has  been  done  with  the  pen,  and 
many  of  the  leading  periodicals  have  given  place  to  his 
illustrations.  Mr.  Davis  is  not  alone  a worker  in  black  and 
white,  for  he  has  executed  and  exhibited  many  pictures,  in 
oil  and  water-colors,  which  have  found  genuine  favor  in 
critical  eyes.  A.  B.  Doggett  is  an  illustrator  who  is  not 
afraid  of  multiple  themes  ; he  would  as  soon  be  versatile  as  not.  His  method  of 

drawing  is  unhackneyed,  and  his  humor  is 
neither  vulgar  nor  super-refined.  If  one 
may  read  a man  by  his  work,  Mr.  Doggett 
believes  in  the?  livableness  of  life  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  present  period  and 
the  people  who  make  it.  S.  S.  Dustin  is 
given  to  picture-making  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  timeliness  is  very  pronounced. 
Mr.  Dustin  would  in  all  probability  make 
as  clever  a newspaper  editor  as  he  is  an 
artist,  had  chance  and  inclination  moulded 
his  life  differently.  His  drawings  have  a 
serious,  business-like  air  about  them  that 
cannot  fail  to  impress  itself,  but  which 
does  not  in  any  degree  destroy  their  artistic  force.  Thomas  J.  Fogarty  is  a name 
frequently  met  with  in  the  corners  of  eye-tickling  illustrations.  He  is  a sincere 
worker  and  is  something  of  a stylist.  His  drawings  generally  fit  the  text  which 
they  accompany,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  work  one  finds  in  the  pictured  papers 
of  the  day.  Frank  French  is  trebly  gifted  : he  can  draw  a clever  picture,  engrave 
it  on  wood  in  most  exquisite  style,  and  write  an  article  to  accompany  the  engrav- 
ing with  a literary  grace  that 
betokens  the  born  writer.  Mr. 

French  holds  forth  for  the 
dainty,  the  pure,  and  the  pict- 
uresque in  each  of  the  sister 
arts  to  which  he  gives  his  time. 

It  is  an  achievement  to  master 
three  arts  in  one  life-time — an 
achievement  which  many  have 
endeavored  to  reach  and  but 
few  have  succeeded.  Howard 
Helmick  made  his  reputation  by 
the  cleverest  character  studies 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  ever  given 
to  public  view.  His  paintings 
have  been  exhibited  in  the 


Drawn  by  F.  IV.  Cawein. 


‘ HUNTING. 


Drawn  by  C.  M.  Relyea. 
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Royal  Academy  of  London 
and  the  Salon  of  Paris. 
He  is  now  dbing  for  the 
negroes  of  the  South  what 
he  has  done  for  the  west 
coast  peasant-folk  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Mr.  Hel- 
mick  is  a graduate  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  a 
pupil  of  Cabanel.  J.  Henry 
Henken  is  skilled  in  figure 
work,  though  he  is  not  un- 
graceful in  his  picturing  of 
landscape.  To  a natural 
talent  for  careful  obser- 


Dr  aw  71  by  S . S.  Dustin. 

“ HIS  LORDSHIP.” 


vation  he  has  added  the  acquired  gift  of  sound  draughts- 
manship and  ready  imagination.  The  picture  from  his 
hand  which  is  printed  with  these  comments-  is  a charac- 
teristic bit  of  illustration.  F.  M.  Howarth  has  a style 
as  firmly  rooted  to  his  name  as  the  mountains  are  rooted 
to  the  earth.  He  works  entirely  on  the  humorous 
phase  of  humanity,  and  his  fun  is  irresistible.  While  he 
disclaims  any  distinction  as  a true  artist,  he  is  as  cer- 
tainly 


Drawn  by  Ilona  Rado. 

“ GREEK  MAIDEN. 


an  art 
maker 
as  any 
profes- 
sion-proud painter,  for  he  has 
pleased  a world  of  people  ; and, 
after  all  is  said,  the  true  end  of 
art  is  the  pleasure  to  be  got  from 
it.  His  fun  is  clear-cut,  original, 
wholesome,  and  good  tempered. 
Mr.  Howarth  attained  renown 
through  his  “ serial  comic  pict- 
ures.” He  is  identified  with  Puck 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  ex- 
amples of  his  facile  pen  here  given 
are  as  good  as  anything  of  their 
kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  Charles 
Howard  Johnson  is  a versatilist  or 
nothing.  He  is  equal  to  any  sub- 
ject, and  essays  every  phase  of  illus- 
tration. It  is  not  often,  however, 
that  we  see  him  in  so  thoughtful  a 


Drawn  by  H.  Martin  Beal. 

“ THE  BOOKWORM.’ 
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mood  as  in  the  drawing  which  is  here 
published.  J.  H.  Knickerbocker  has 
accomplished  more  in  the  .department 
of  newspaper  illustration  than  in  the 
more  exalted  but  not  more  exacting 
spheres  of  painting  and  magazine  pict- 
urement.  Many  of  the  skilfully  ren- 
dered transcripts  from  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  which  have  come  into 
light  in  the  ephemeral  newspaper  would 
easily  do  credit  to  the  better  magazines. 
Orrin  S.  Parsons  is  a painter  of  attrac- 
tive women  and  social  pastimes.  He 
delights  in  out-of-door  effects,  and  takes 
more  pleasure  in  painting  a fleck  of 
sunlight  as  it  falls  on  the  face  of  a 


Drawn  by  J . H • Knickerbocker . 

“ IN  THE  GARRET.'” 


pretty  girl  than  most  artists  can  extract 
from  an  ela- 
borate and  y ' 
long-studied 
historical  or 
e p i s o d a 1 
c o m p o s i - 

Drawn  by  Maud  Stumm.  tlOIl.  O II  6 

“the  water-colorist.”  of  the  best 

things  yet 

achieved  by  Mr.  Parsons  is  the  charming  painting 
here  reproduced.  Ilona  Rado  is  one  of  New  York’s 
clever  woman  painters  who  have  obtained  their  artis- 
tic education  abroad,  and  combine  this  with  their 
native  culture  to  the  end  of  making  their  accomplish- 
ments take  rank  with  the  work  of  the  sterner  sex. 

In  pictures  of  the  kind  here  reproduced  Miss  Rado 
excels.  C.  M.  Relyea  has  made  his  best  drawings 
for  Life.  He  is  a studious  illustrator.  His  penchant 
is  society  episodes,  in  which  well-dressed  men  and 
semi-dressed  women  largely  figure.  Mr.  Relyea’s 
talent  may  be  analyzed  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing, Which  is  Somewhat  OUt  of  his  Ordinary  Vein.  Drawn  by  Frank  French. 

Miss  Maud  Stumm  is  a painter  of  portraits  and  “A  CHRISTMAS  VIGIL.” 
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Drawn  by  Howard  Helmick. 


“the  prodigal’s  return.” 


figures,  mostly  in  idyllic  style,  and  her  work  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  its  refinement 
of  color  and  delicacy  of  drawing.  Her  pictures  are  frequently  found  in  the  exhi- 
bition halls,  and  her  name  is  yearly  becoming  more  familiar  to 
» art  followers.  G.  A.  Traver  is  an  illustrator  whose  liking  for 
If  rural  characters  is  strongly  asserted  whenever  opportunity  offers, 
and  in  no  other  class  of  subjects  does  he  appear  so  much  at 
ease.  The  old  fellow  in  the  picture  here  given  from  Mr. 
Traver’s  hand  is  a capital  study,  capitally  made.  Harry  S. 
Watson,  the  bulk  of  whose  illustrative  work  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Outing,  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  strong  person- 
alities of  current  monochromatic  art.  His  style  is 
certain,  and  his  information  accurate.  The  old  lady 
of  his  picture  here  produced  is  a swift  and 
clever  bit  of  pen-work,  and  is  one  of  his  most 
charming  line  sketches  as  yet  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. Lee  Woodward  Zeigler  is  as  industrious 
as  he  is  talented.  He  is,  to  judge  from  his 
picture  in  this  issue,  a delver  in  books  as  well 
as  a student  of  the  human  countenance. 
v The  output  of  many  studios  is  so  fully 
illustrated  by  the  reproductions  which 
„ . ...  'T  n - ~~  accompany  these  words  that  no  further 

Drawn  by  warren  B Davis.  1 J 

“posing.”  comment  is  requisite. — Ed. 


A MODERN  MARINE  PAINTER. 


. By  Henry  Milford  Steele. 


( With  original  illustrations  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman .) 


It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  fully  one-half  of  all  those  who 
use  the  artist’s  brush  have  worked,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  field  of  illus- 
tration, and,  it  may  be  added,  not  a few  have  made  in  it  reputations  in  no  sense 

inferior  to  those  gained  in  painting  pictures. 
There  are  many  illustrators  who  never  work  in 
color — capable  artists  who  are  not  painters  ; 
but  illustration  has  become  of  late  years  so 
important  a means  for  reaching  the  public,  as 
well  as  a means  for  providing  an  income,  that 
every  year  sees  a constantly  increasing  number 
of  painters  represented  in  the  magazines. 

Among  those  painters  who  draw  more  or 
less  for  reproduction  is  Carlton  T.  Chapman. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Chap- 
man is  a painter  of  a high  order.  He  long  ago  received  the  recognition  as  a 
delineator  of  marine  subjects  to  which  his  merits  fully  entitle  him.  His  pictures, 
familiar  to  those  who  attend  the  exhibitions,  bear  ample  witness  to  his  powers. 
His  fine  perceptions,  his  deep  sympathy  with  his  subjects,  and  his  vigorous 
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FISHING  BOATS. 


methods  of  handling  them,  no 
less  than  his  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  sea  and  ships, 
and  his  keen  and  sensitive  feel- 
ing for  color,  give  to  his  work  a 
strength  and  individuality  that  is 
admirable. 

Although  Mr.  Chapman  is  a 
true  sailor  and  knows  thoroughly 
the  open  sea,  the  wilder  and 
rougher  moods  of  the  ocean  do 
not  appeal  to  him  so  strongly  as 
do  the  picturesque  aspects  of 
coasts  and  harbors,  where  in  the 
confusion  of  docks  and  ships  and  the  tangle  of  ropes  and  spars  he  finds  himself 
completely  at  home. 

The  American  navy  of  earlier  days  appeals  powerfully  to  his  imagination,  and 
perhaps  the  very  best  picture  he 
has  ever  painted  is  a recently 
completed  work  representing  the 
famous  battle  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  Java — a remarkable 
composition,  full  of  spirit  and 
action,  and  beautifully  painted  ; 
certainly  in  strong  contrast  to  his 
quiet  and  restful  harbor  scenes. 

While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Chap- 
man is  known  chiefly  as  a painter 
of  marine  subjects,  it  is  equally 
true  that  as  a painter  of  street 

scenes,  architecture,  and  land-  “ on  the  peach  at  st.  ives.m 

scapes  he  is  bold,  original,  and 

successful.  The  water-colors  representing  a long  summer’s  work  at  St.  Ives  are 
among  the  best  things  that  he  has  ever  done.  The  quaint  architecture  and  the 
various  aspects  of  the  old  town  are  expressed  with  a freshness,  grace,  and  delicacy 

that  is  charming.  His  picture 
of  Somersby  Rectory,  the  birth- 
place of  Tennyson,  presented  to 
the  Players’  Club  of  New  York, 
and  now  in  the  club’s  gallery, 
displays  a tenderness  of  feeling, 
a breadth  of  view,  and  a cer- 
tainty of  treatment  that  is  re- 
markable. It  is  a striking  ex- 
ample of  his  skill  as  a painter 
in  a different  vein  from  that  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
” for  him. 


THE  BUOY. 
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As  an  illustrator  Mr.  Chapman  is  perhaps 
not  so  widely  known,  for  his  work  in  this 
field  is  of  recent  date ; but  what  he  has  done 
has  been  so  surprisingly  good  that  he  has 
immediately  taken  his  place  in  the  front 
rank.  His  work  in  connection  with  a series 
of  articles  on  ocean  steamships,  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  magazines  a year  or  two 
ago,  was  a revelation  to  many  people  who  had 
previously  considered  him  purely  as  a painter. 

These  were  almost  the  first  drawings  he  had 
made  for  reproduction,  but  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  soon  found  himself  in  demand 
by  the  publishers  of  other  magazines,  and 
since  then  his  work  in  black  and  white  has 
come  to  occupy  a conspicuous  place  in  mod- 
ern American  illustration.  His  cleverness  in 
the  handling  of  his  subjects,  the  delicacy  and 
precision  of  his  methods,  and  his  beautiful 
feeling  for  what  is  called  the  artistic  quality, 
have  made  a deep  and  lasting  impression. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  Mr.  Chapman  possesses  in  no  small  degree  one  quality 
which  gives  him  great  advantage  as  an  illustrator,  a quality  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  certain  of  his  contemporaries — he  knows  how 
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to  draw.  A painter,  by  a clever  manipulation  of 
his  color,  may  to  a certain  extent  cover  up  defi- 
ciencies in  drawing,  or,  at  least,  succeed  in  direct- 
ing attention  away  from  them.  But  the  man  who 
works  in  black  and  white  has  no  such  resource  ; 
his  drawing  must  stand  for  what  it  is,  good  or 
bad  ; and  as  a strong  and  certain  draughtsman 
Mr.  Chapman  is  especially  noteworthy. 

As  an  etcher  Mr.  Chapman  occupies  fully  as 
high  a place  as  that  which  he  holds  as  a painter. 

Some  years  ago  he 
etched  a number  of 
marine  subjects,  on 


OFF  EAST  GLOUCESTER. 


* LOW  TIDE — ISLE  OF  JERSEY. 


rather  a large  scale, 
which  were  very  well 
received  ; but  at  the 
last  exhibition 

of  the  New  York  Etching  Club,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  show 
of  water-colors,  he  displayed 
a half-dozen  or  more  small 
etchings  of  such  excellence  as 
to  command  the  admiration  of 
the  critics  and  the  public.  The 
subjects  were  both  marine  and 
landscape,  and  the  execution 
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was  so  skilful  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  he 
might  profitably  devote  more  time  to  this 
branch  of  art. 

Finally  let  it  be  noted  that  Carlton  T.  Chap- 
man has  thus  far  sedulously  avoided  the  pitfalls 
that  abound  in  the  path  of  the  figure  painter, 
and  in  this  he  has  shown  his  wisdom.  The 
field  that  he  has  chosen  is  certainly  broad 
enough,  and  he  is  working  in  it  with  a rare 
amount  of  intelligence  and  skill. 

Note. — No  better  material  was  ever  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Chapman  than  that  which  he 
gathered  during  a recent  visit  to  many  of  the 
picturesque  coast  towns  and  fishing  villages  of 
Eng- 
land. 

T h e 
quaint, 
ungain- 
ly, yet 
colorful 

and  paintable  craft  of  the  English  fisher- 
man, and  his  humble  ways  of  living  and 
unpretentious  surroundings,  offered  to  Mr. 

Chapman’s  ready  brush  a veritable  mine  of 
interesting  material,  and  kept  him  in  a state 
of  exultation  most  of  the  time. — Ed. 
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HEADED  FOR  BEDLOE's  ISLAND  ” 


A PAINTER  OF  PRETTY  WOMEN. 


By  Cromwell  Childe. 

( With  original  illustrations  by  De  Scott  Evans.) 


“day  dreams.” 


The  East,  and  the  country  at  large,  are 
indebted  to  the  wide-spreading  West  in  art 
as  well  as  in  literature.  That  important 
characteristic,  virility,  is  not  seldom  prairie- 
and-plain  trained,  so  to  speak.  Oftentimes 
t flourishes  best  because  it  has  been  nursed 
far  away  from  gas-lit  drawing-rooms.  It 
gains  its  freshness  and  its  strength  from  the 
absence  of  conventional  things.  Such  sur- 
roundings made  possible  the  poetry  of 
Eugene  Field — exquisite  in  delicacy  as  well 
as  perfect  in  fire — and  gave  birth  to  the  ro- 
mances of  Edward  Eggleston.  The  plains 
of  the  Southwest  gave  Frederic  Remington 
his  point  of  view,  and  sharpened  his  un- 
erring pencil. 

Nevertheless,  the  Scottish  ballad  tradi- 
tion of  the  brave  “young  Lochinvar  ’’  com- 
ing out  of  the  West  is.  not  so  very  often  repeated  here.  The  palette-and-brush 
Lochinvar  of  the  Middle  and  Mississippi 
States  more  frequently  stays  where  he  is. 

He  fears — and  wisely,  too — to  enter  the 
push  and  crowd  of  the  art  mart  of  Manhat- 
tan Island.  The  saying  is  right,  he  thinks  : 

“ Better  be  the  first  man  in  a country  town 
than  the  second  in  Rome.” 

And  yet  the  Western  talent  has  made 
a broad  mark  in  New  York.  To  the  dash 
of  the  “open-air  cities”  is  added  the  deli- 
cacy that  comes  from  a daily  contact  with 
purple  and  fine  linen.  The  blending  of 
these  two  qualities  produces,  more  than  all 
else,  the  fin  de  siccle  man  of  art. 

Such  a type  of  painter  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch — De  Scott  Evans.  Forty-one 
years  ago  he  was  born  in  Boston,  Indiana. 

The  whole  of  his  earlier  manhood  was  spent 
in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  late  in  the  seventies, 
devoted  to  work  in  the  ateliers  of  Paris. 

In  these  Western  cities  he  painted  and 
studied,  teaching  art  and  music  meanwhile 
in  the  academies.  It  was  not  until  1887, 
when  he  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
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that  he  gathered  together  his  Lares 
and  Penates,  his  studio  furnishings 
and  canvases,  and  travelled  East. 

The  characteristics  of  his  work  as- 
sert themselves  at  once  in  broad  lines. 

One  particular  task  he  has  set  himself, 
and  made  it  his  great  aim.  That  is 
the  depiction  of  femininity— the  fem- 
ininity of  our  day  as  one  sees  it  a thou- 
sand times  a year,  femininity  in  its 
prettiest  and  daintiest  form,  the  hey- 
day of  young  girlhood.  And  here  an 
important  distinction  arises.  The  girl 
that  is  generally  shown  by  the  art 
world,  in  color  or  in  black  and  white, 
is  the  Miss  of  the  “ Avenue,”  exquis- 
itely modish,  beautifully  robed,  ever 
with  tip-tilted  nose. 

Quite  another  girl  looks  out  of  the 
canvases  of  Mr.  Evans.  She  is  none 
the  less  dainty  and  fair,  none  the  less 
attractive,  but  the  girl  rather  of  the 
“upper  middle  class,”  a maid  more 
familiar,  but  without  a Van  to  her  name,  an  ancestry,  or  the  hope  of  a famous 
bridal. 

It  might  fairly  be  said  that  De  Scott  Evans  has  mirrored  the  truly  American 
girl  exactly  as  she  is,  and  as  we  like  her  best. 

He  sets  her,  always,  in  the  midst  of  dainty  surroundings,  most  frequently  in  a 
corner  of  a studio.  He  robes  her  in  delicately  toned  fabrics,  and  prettily  poses  her. 

It  follows  without  saying  that  he  who  can  successfully  portray  the  maid  of  our 
times  must  be  a consummate  master  of  “ stuffs.”  The  painting  of  fabrics,  one  is 
tempted  to  declare  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is  Mr.  Evans’  chief  hold  as  a 

man  of  art.  His  can- 
vases show  that  he 
has  studied  textures 
thoroughly  and  well. 
The  sheen  of  silk,  the 
soft  folds  of  crepe  du 
Chine,  the  cool  of  the 
challie,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  woman  now- 
adays, are  all  shown 
with  something  better 
than  photographic  ac- 
curacy ; one  feels  the 
texture  as  if  it  was 
under  his  hand. 

“spring  sunshine.”  His  modelling  may 
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at  times  be  at  fault,  but  the  fault  is  seldom  glaring.  All  this  is  swallowed  up, 
when  it  does  occur,  in  the  charm  of  the  blending  of  colors,  those  pale,  harmon- 
izing tones  that  seem  to  belong  especially  to  girlhood.  In  one  of  his  canvases  I 
recall  a filmy  window-curtain  of  a pale  hue  of  yellow,  through  which  the  houses 
across  the  way  were  distinctly  visible.  It  needed,  it  seemed,  but  a breath  of  air  to 
set  it  a-swaying. 

And  all  his  pictures,  modern  though  they  are,  seem  to  call  back  a memory — 
that  ever-present  one  to  most  men — of  “ the  girl  I used  to  know.” 

They  are  painted  very  simply,  with  little  attempt  at  “composition,”  in  the  full 
sense  of  that  term.  No  story  is  attempted,  except  that  deeper  one  that  comes  by 
inference.  In  nearly  all,  the  single  girlish  figure  is  alone.  In  at  least  one  picture 
Mr.  Evans  has  gone  from  girlhood  to  old  age.  This  painting  shows  the  artist  in  a 
different  and  unaccustomed  vein.  It  is  his  mother,  done  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
But  the  charm  is  simply  the  rendering  of  the  black  dress  ; the  balance  admits  of 
not  nearly  so  much  praise.  It  is  the  “ eternal  womanhood,”  as  Goethe  says,  that 
leads  us  on,  and  one  cannot  but  be  grateful  at  the  setting  of  that,  realistically, 
before  our  eyes. 

Note. — The  range  of  De  Scott  Evans’  art  is  not  held  within  the  limits  of  bou- 
doir scenes  and  portraits  of  young  women.  He  is  a landscapist  of  no  mean  ability, 
an  animal  painter  with  much  merit  in  this  class  of  work,  and  as  a portrayer  of  dis- 
tinctly dramatic  effects  he  has  more  than  once  scored  unusual  success.  In  this 
latter  character  he  is  best  represented  by  his  touching  picture  “ The  Last  Kiss,” 
which  is  reproduced  on  page  279.  There  is  true  dramatic  spirit  in  this  painting, 
and  a sentiment  which  is  subdued  though  not  subordinated.  Mr.  Evans  is  a con- 
tributor to  most  of  the  important  art  exhibitions,  and  has  attained  popularity  chiefly 
through  his  delicate  and  sympathetic  studies  of  girlhood. — Ed. 


‘‘COUSIN  FROM  TOWN.” 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 


By  Perriton  Maxwell. 


Drawn  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 


From  Godey's. 


WITH  GRANDPA. 


After  a close,  dispassionate  scanning,  and  a deliberate  weighing  in  the  scales 
of  unbiased  criticism,  of  the  illustrations  which  beautify  the  magazines  of  the  past 

quarter-year,  one’s  first  warm  impression  of  their 
unusual  excellence  is  in  no  manner  dissipated. 
The  meagrely-made  and  otherwise  meritless 
drawings  are  few  and  inconspicuously  displayed. 
With  so  vast  a field  to  work  in  as  is  that  offered 
to  the  illustrator,  and  so  great  a throng  of  brain- 
busy  harvesters  employed  therein,  it  is  matter 
for  marvel  that  the  harvest  should  at  any  time 
be  scanty  or  the  sheaves  be  light.  Assuredly 
the  monochromatic  yield  has  been  a fresh  and 
vigorous  one  in  the  last  three  months.  In  the 
process  of  threshing,  some  chaff  has  come  from 
among  the  pure  wheat, 
though  the  quantity  has 
been  small  and  the  loss 
unaffecting  to  the  whole 
produce. 

The  most  curious 
thing  apparent  in  the  work  of  many  of  our  illustrators  is 
their  tendency  to  follow  in  matters  of  style,  thought  and 

selection,  some  one  of  their  more 
successful  contemporaries.  The 
instability  of  purpose  in  these  men 
is  often  awesome  ; they  seem  de- 
termined at  all  haz- 
ards to  hide  their 
wn  personality 
under  a garment  of 
m a n y unbecoming 
hues  and  many 
borrowed  pieces. 

There  are  scores 
of  promising 
illustrators  at 

work  to-day  who,  gifted  with  an  individual  touch  of 
their  own,  prove  by  the  output  of  their  pencils  that  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  risk  the  speedy  annihila- 
tion of  their  trade  and  talent.  These  men  have 
spasms  of  strong  originality  and  inexplicable 
waves  of  imitation.  They  are  sometimes  them- 
selves, and  again  they  are  someone  else  whom 

Drawn  by  Harry  Fenn.  . . r . . , . 

From  The  Cosmopolitan.  they  admire  ; more  frequently  they  are  nobodies 
“new  YORK  DWELLINGS.”  in  patchwork  clothing.  They  recall  more  vividly 


- 


Drawn  by  E.  IV.  Kemble. 

From  The  Cos77iopolitan. 
“the  ploughman.” 
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Drawn  by  F.  T.  Richards 

“ SPEEDING  THE  PARTING  GUEST.’’ 


From  Li/e. 


Drawn  by  Will  P.  Hooper.  From  Demoresfs. 
“ ON  THE  DECK.” 


Drawn  by  F.  Opper. 

“ A SHORT  NAP.” 


From  Puck. 


Drawn  by  Albertina  R.  Wheelan . From  Puck. 

“A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ALNASCHAR.” 


Drawn  by  R. 


L. 


Budd. 

“ DUSTY  DOOLITTLE  IN  MAINE. 


Drawn  by  E.  M.  Ashe. 


From  Life. 


Drawn  by  E.  M.  Ashe.  Fro7n  Life . 


“railroad  invasion.  1.” 


“ RAILROAD  INVASION.  II.” 
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Drawn  by  M . Colin.  Front  Once  A Week. 

“VISITING  DAY  AT  THE  HEBREW  ORPHAN  ASYLUM.” 

than  anything  else  the  amusing  description  of  the  author  of  “ Camille,”  given  by 
the  elder  Dumas.  “ What  shall  I tell  you  of  my  son  ? ” cried  the  great  Creole 
novelist.  “He  has  come  into  the  world  at  that  melancholy  hour  when  it  is  no 
longer  day  and  is  not  yet  night,  so  the  assemblage  of  antitheses  which  forms  his 
strange  personality  is  one  of  light  and  shade.  He  is  idle,  he  is  active  ; he  is 
a gourmand,  and  he  is  sober  ; he  is  prodigal,  and  he  is  economical  ; he  is  mistrust- 
ful, and  he  is  credulous  ; blase  and  innocent  ; thoughtless  and  devoted  ; he  has  a 
cold  tongue  and  a prompt  heart  ; he  mocks  me  with  all  his  wit  and  loves  me  with 
all  his  soul.  Finally,  he  is  always  ready  to  steal  my  cash-box,  like  Valere  ; or 
fight  for  me,  like  the  Cid.” 


From  Life . 


Drawn  by  E.  E.  Greatorex. 

From  Godey's. 

“ A NEW  BOOK.” 


Drawn  by  H.  B.  Wechsler . 

“ BETRAYED.” 
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Drawn  by  Fred.  Morgan.  From  Once  A IF eek. 


Drawn  by  J.  H.  Hatfield. 

From  N.  E.  Magazine. 
“ HIGH  AND  DRY/’ 


Drawn  by  H.  C.  Edwards. 


From  McClure's. 


GLADSTONE  AT  BREAKFAST. 


So  is  it  with  the  vacillat- 
ing picture-makers  of  our 
popular  periodicals  ; they 
are  as  uncertain  as  April 
weather,  but,  after  all,  be- 
neath their  uncertainty  is 
some  fixity  of  purpose,  some 
firm  resolve  to  be  friendly 

to  themselves.  Happily  there  are  not  a few  monochromatists  to  whom  we  may 
look  for  individualized  art.  And  still  more  pleasing  is  the  reflection  that  even 
the  worst  of  our  illustrators  of  kaleidoscopic  temperament  have  given  some  indica- 
tion during  the  trio  of  months  just  passed  that  they  have  not  entirely  sunk  to  the 
level  of  artistic  automatism. 

From  the  pictured  pages  of  The  Century,  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan, and  that  lively  newcomer, 
McClure’s  Magazine,  we  glean 
entertainment  with  a fullness  that 
leaves  us  satisfied  though  not 
surfeited.  The  June  Century  is 
enriched  with  some  charming 
drawings  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman 
of  scenes  along  the  Florida  coast. 
Gilbert  Gaul  is  represented  by  a 
full-page  picture,  in  which  a bon- 
fire effect  is  excellently  rendered. 


Drawn  by  A.  IV.  Van  Deusen. 

From  Outing . 


“ PRINCESS  EULALIE  AND  PRINCE  ANTONIO.” 


“A  MISCHIEVOUS  CALF.” 
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Drawn  by  C.  Durand  Chapman.  Front  Town  Talk. 

“a  summer  flirtation.” 


A beautiful  piece  of  wood  engraving  is  the  page  portrait 
of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Imperial  who  was  slain  by  the 
Zulus.  The  block  was  cut  by  T.  Johnson  and  is  a mas- 
terpiece of  the  graver.  The  chief  illustrations  of  inter- 
est, however,  are  those  drawn  by  Vierge — justly  called 
the  father  of  modern  illustration — which  accompany  a 
well-written  paper  on  this  famous  draughtsman  by 
August  F.  Jaccaci.  No  living  illustrator  is  so  versatile 
and  none  so  individual  in  his  method  as  this  gifted 
worker  in  black  and  white.  And  yet  Vierge  was  never 
known  to  repeat  himself  or  fall  into  a rut.  Truly,  as 
Mr.  Jaccaci  remarks,  “ his  art  is  as  naturally  alert  and 
joyous  as  it  is  dignified.”  Far  and  away  the  finest  things 


Drawn  by  H.  Pruett  Share.  Front  Once  A Week. 


Drawn  by  A.  S.  Daggy. 

From  Life . 


“ ART  FOR  THE  POOR.” 


“testing  his  grip.’1 
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Drawn  by  Stoddard  Goodhue. 

From  The  CosmopoL i ta n . 

U THE  PRAIRIE  HEN.” 


seen  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Century 
are  the  vigorful  and  intensely  artistic 
facsimiles  of  etchings  by  Anders  Zorn. 
These  copper  drawings  are  done  with 
an  infinite  grace  and  an  apparent  aban- 
don which  is  the  soul  of  art  and  the 
result  of  long  hours  of  studious  labor. 


Drawn  by  S.  D.  Ehrhart . 

“ woman’s  recklessness.” 


From  Puck 


The  reproductions  which  accompany  a 


sketch  of  the  artist’s  life  are  true  to  the  originals  and  bold  in  the  extreme;  as 


Drawn  by  Hugh  M.  Eaton. 


U ZYLPHY  POLED  THE  ‘ SCHOONER.’  ” 


From  New  York  Ledger. 
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Drawn  by  F.  D.  Steele.  From  Life. 

“ SLANDER.” 


Dr  aw  71  by  C.  y.  Taylor.  From  Puck. 

“the  place  for  information.” 


“toq  young  for  her.” 


Drawn  by  S.  14/.  Van  Schaick. 


Front  Life . 


Drawn  by  T.  Piexotta. 

From  The  Overland  Monthly . 


Drawn  by  R.  Lionel  de  Lisser.  From  Godey's  Magazine. 

“the  patient.” 


From  Life. 
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“ A VASSAR  GRADUATE.” 


Drawn 


Drawn  by  M.  B.  Chapman. 

From  Puck. 
LUCILLE.” 


“the  bugler.” 


Drawn  by  IV.  A.  McCullough . 


From  Our  Animal  Friends. 


Drawn  by  Grace  Hudson. 

From  The  Overland  Monthly. 


“ ON  THE  ALERT.” 


“ MISTIZA.” 
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G lac  kens. 

. “ ox-tail  SOUP.” 


From  Youth. 


full  of  spirit 
and  charac- 
ter as  any 
piece  of 
needle  pict- 
u r i n g by 
Whistler. 

To  the  il- 
lustrator 
Mr.  Zorn’s 
exquisite 
drawings  of 
“ Olga  B.” 
and  his 

Strong,  free-  Drawn  by  L.  M. 
ly  handled 
likeness  of 

Ernest  Renan  should  be  an  inspiration  ; these  pictures  show  how 
beautifully  the  most  direct  as  well  as  subtle  results  are  obtainable 
with  but  slight  effort  and  an  absolute  simplicity  of  method. 

For  August,  Harper’s  offers  a classi- 
cally cold  and  correct  frontispiece,  by 
Luc  Olivier  Merson.  Ex- 
ceptionally graceful  in 
point  of  technic  are  How- 
ard Pyle’s  pen  studies.  In 
this  class  of  illustration 
Pyle  has  evolved  a style 
of  drawing  that  is  prettily 
unique,  and  so  fresh  in  its  way  that  none 
can  fail  to  enjoy  the  effort  put  forth.  It  is 
an  odd  but  pleasing  combination  we  find 
in  this  man’s  work  with  his  Puritanical  senti- 
ment and  butterfly  fancy — a sort  of  wed- 
ding of  the  sombre  thought-dragon  to  the 


Drawn  by 

A.  Fra nzen. 

From 

The  Cosmopolitan. 


Drawn  by  A.  Brennan.  Front  McClure's  Magazine. 
“a  sea  fight.” 


Drawn  by  E.  L.  Durand.  From  Godey's  Magazine. 
“ TOO  LATE.” 
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Drawn  by  W.  L.  Sonntag , Jr. 


From  Once  A Week. 


Drawn  by  F.  A.  Carter, 


From  New  York  Ledger. 
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gay-winged  creature,  imagination.  The  cultivated  forest  of  type  which  stretches  its 
even  length  through  the  three  recent  numbers  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  is  pleasantly 
broken  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  choice  flowers  of  illustration  transplanted 
from  many  local  gardens  of  art.  With  the  June  number  McClure’s  Magazine 
made  its  debut  into  magazinedom.  There  are  many  excellent  points  about  this 
new  aspirant  for  popular  patronage.  The  juvenile  magazines  for  three  months 
back,  headed  by  St.  Nicholas,  are  replete  with  pleasing  pictures.  J.  O.  Davidson, 
H.  A.  Ogden,  the  ever  delightful  R.  B.  Birch,  Jo.  Pennell,  Harry  Fenn,  Guy  Rose, 
Meredith  Nugent,  Alfred  Brennan,  and  indeed  nearly  every  illustrator  of  talent  and 
note  has  got  his  handiwork  between  the  covers  of  St.  Nicholas.  By  such  men 
as  these,  good  illustration  is  being  materially  advanced,  and  when  any  material 
progress  is  apparent  in  the  art 
monochromatic,  one  can  have 
but  slight  cause  for  anticipat- 
ing future  retrogression. 


Drawn  by  T.  V.  Chominski. 


“a  change  of  style.1' 


From  Life 
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ROSALIND  C.  PRATT.  G.  A.  TRAVER.  F.  M.  HOWARTH. 


GEORGE  WHARTON  EDWARDS. 


HARRY  ROSELAND. 


ALBERT  D.  BLASHFIELD. 
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VICTOR  PERARD. 


H.  D.  NICHOLS. 


KATHERINE  ALLMOND  HULBERT. 


J.  H.  DOLPH. 


M.  R.  DIXON. 


FRANK  DE  HAVEN. 
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CARLTON  T.  CHAPMAN.  EDWARD  PENFIELD.  JULIAN  O.  DAVIDSON. 


MARIE  GUISE  NEWCOMB.  FRANK  O.  SMALL.  H.  MARTIN  BEAL. 


C.  M.  RELYEA. 


FRANK  P.  BELLEW. 


AGNES  D.  ABBATT. 


THE  MAKING  OF  MASTERPIECES. 


By  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon 

( With  original  illustrations  by  prominent  American  artists  of  their  best  pictures.') 


rushing 


Down  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  or  by  some 
Norway  river  or  placid  Adirondack 
lake,  Izaak  Walton  or  one  of  his  gentle  disciples 
goes  a-fishing.  Many  are  the  salmon,  grayling, 
trout,  and  pickerel  displayed  when  the  anglers 
meet  to  compare  and  discuss.  But  the  biggest 
fish  ? 

“ Let  me  see.  That  fellow  that  I landed  in 
the  riffle  was  a beauty,  but  he  was  nothing  to 
the  one  that  I hooked  just  below  the  fall.  You 
should  have  seen  him  ! What  did  I do  with 
him  ? Why,  don’t  you  understand,  he  got  away.” 
The  biggest  fish  always  does  get  away  ; and 
the  biggest  inspiration  gets  away,  and  so  does  everything  else  that  is  absolutely 
worthy  and  perfect  and  inestimable.  The  best  thought  (let  it  be  said  for  our  com- 


Drawn  by  F.  T.  Hutchens. 


‘ MY  Gl'ITAR. 


fort  and  encouragement)  has  never  been  uttered.  We 
through  the  ivory  gates,  and  lo  ! he  comes  through  the 
does  not  mean  that  something  nearly  approximating 
tion  may  not  be  attained.  Technique  is  mastery  of 
the  artist  could  merely  be  a mechanic,  as  the  watch- 
cabinetmaker,  he  could  calmly  erase  the  non  fit 
and  sell  his  birthright  for  the  first  mess  of  pottage 
watchmaker  makes  a hundred  watches,  each  per- 
every  other,  and  he  is  satisfied.  The  artist  makes 
ures,  each  different  from  every  other,  each  im- 
is  vastly  and  forever  dissatisfied.  If  he  could 
which  he  and  the  world  agreed  in  considering 
perfect  he  would  not  be  willing  to  duplicate 
it.  Rather,  like  Thor- 
waldsen,  he  would  throw 
down  his  hands  and  weep 
because  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  strive  for. 

There  is  the  deep  and 
impassable  gulf  which  is 
forever  fixed  between  the 
mechanic  and  the  artist. 

But  the  fisherman  brings 
to  the  meeting  of  his  peers 
not  only  the  story  of  the 
fish  which  he  failed  to 
land,  but  the  actual  body 
of  the  best  and  largest 


« expect  a messenger 
gate  of  horn.  That 
mechanical  perfec- 
material,  and  if 
maker  is,  or  the 
from  his  crest 
that  offered.  The 
t,  each  like 
a hundred  pict- 
perfect,  and  he 
execute  one 


Drawn  by  IV.  H . Drake. 
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that  he  did  succeed  in  cap- 
turing. So  the  artist  brings 
not  only  the  description  of 
that  vision  which  has  eluded 
him,  but  the  best  actual  ac- 
complishment of  which  he 
has  been  capable  so  far,  his 
high-water  mark  of  success. 

Nor  let  any  one  suppose 
that  he  offers  that  which  in 
his  innermost  heart  he 
thinks  the  worthiest.  Be 
sure  that,  if  closely  ques- 
tioned, the  contributor 
would  own  at  last,  in  con- 
fidence, that  somewhere — 

in  his  studio,  or  perhaps,  better  still,  hanging  on  the  wall  beneath  which  is  the  desk 
of  some  sweet  correspondent  who  occasionally  looks  up  and  remembers  him — that 
somewhere  there  is  a picture,  “a  little  thing  but  his  own,”  in  which  he  has  more 
nearly  expressed  his  highest  thought.  But  he  will  say,  also  in  strictest  confidence, 
that  the  critics  would  have  none  of  it. 

His  modesty  forbids  that  he  shall  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  which  friends 
and  critics  conspire  to  convince  him  is  absolutely  worthless — as  though  a man 
could  see  to  create  and  then  suddenly  be  too  blind  to  compare.  He  offers  his 
most  successful  work,  that  which  in  the  scales  has  tipped  the  greatest  number  of 
•ounces  of  public  approbation — or  of  dollars,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 


Drawn  by  IV.  C.  Fitter. 
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Drawn  by  E.  L.  Henry. 
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praisewor- 
thy canvas 

. . Drawn  by  Joseph  H.  Boston. 

give  its 

° GLADYS.’ 

ambitious 

maker.  It  is  a difficult  task  for  the  illustrator 
to  pick  out  from  the  mass  of  his  black  and 
white  productions  that  drawing  which,  from 
every  point  of  criticism,  may  be  said  to  be  his 
best  pictorial  attainment. 

This  difficulty  has  so  stoutly  confronted 
Frank  P.  Bellew  (“Chip”)  that  he  cries  in  his 


“VIEW  ON  THE  HUDSON.*’ 


the  same  thing.  It  is  more  than  interesting  to 
hear  what  an  artist,  conscious  that  his  best 
cannot  be  exhibited,  has  to  say  about  that 
which  the  world  calls  his  best,  and  concerning 
which  he  himself  is  only  conscious  that  it  is 
not  his  worst.  In  the  following  pages  these 
imaginative,  sensitive  artists  meet  and  tell  us 
what  they  know  about  that  which  they  best 
know  (and  know  best),  and  concerning  which 
we  cannot  do  better  than  know.  And  we  may 
listen  and  learn,  and  be  conscious  still  that 
back  of  all  that  they  have  said  there  is  vastly 
more  that  they  know,  unsaid,  and  that  cannot 
be  said,  or  that  they  might  say  and  we  could 
never  comprehend. 

Note. — The  finest  and  most  generally  ex- 
cellent piece  of  monochrome  art  turned  from 
the  brush  or  quill-point  of  an  accomplished 
illustrator  must  needs  give  the  latter  as  full  a 
measure  of  self-satisfaction  as  does  the  most 


Drawn  by  Jasper  F.  Cropsey. 


confusion,  “ Here  are 
two  or  three  sketches 
of  which  I can  only 
say  they  are  not  quite 
so  condemnably  bad 
as  most  of  my  other 
pictures.”  But  the  cry 
is  that  of  healthy  mod- 
esty, for  “ Chip  ” has 
banished  many  a fit  of 
indigo  demons  from 
the  fun-famished  souls 
of  comic-paper  read- 
ers. W.  P.  Bodfish, 
versatile  with  pencil 
and  pen-point,  has  ac- 
complished at  least 


Drawn  by  Benjamin  Lander . 
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Drawn  by  Bruce  Crane. 


THE  WANING  YEAR. 


two  satisfactory  pieces  of  art  work — 
one  an  illustration  drawn  for  the  New 
York  Ledger,  the  other  a painting  ex- 
hibited some  nine  years  ago  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  The 
painting  is  called  “After 
the  Haying,”  and  is  prized 
by  its  maker  chiefly  for  its 
tonal  qualities  and  its  ex- 
cellently rendered  twilight 
effect.  The  artist’s  interest 
in  his  model  posed  in  this 
picture  has  much  to  do 
with  his  liking  for  it.  “ As 
one's  for/ painting  does  not  sell,”  says  Mr.  Bodfish,  “and  this  one  did  not,  it  is  per- 
haps the  best  thing  I have  yet  done.” 

William  Verplanck  Birney,  popularly  known  as  a painter  of  charming  house- 
hold episodes,  and  pretty  women  prettily  posed  within  old  English  rooms  and  amid 
the  most  picturesque  furnishings,  believes  that  his  finest  canvas  is  the  one  which 
shows  him  in  his  most  unique  mood — that  of  sorrow  and  tragedy.  In  the  large 
painting,  “ Deserted,”  there  is  as  much  dramatic  force  as  can  be  seen  upon  the 
stage,  and  as  a work  of  art  pure  and  simple  it  is  par  excellence.  Some  idea  ©f  the 
principal  characters  in  this  pictured  drama  may  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Birney’s 
pencil  sketch,  which  is  printed  with  this. 

Carle  J.  Blenner,  though  young  in  years,  is  an  artist  whose  careful  work  has 
brought  him  into  notice  and  popularity.  His  best  picture  is  the  one  he  has  here 
portrayed,  and  in  it  one  may  find  the  true  reason  of  his  art  advancement  and  his 
ever  increasing  scope. 

The  most  important  work  of  Joseph  H.  Boston  is  his  portrait  of  a child — 
“ Gladys.”  The  painting  is  now  in  the  World’s  Fair  art  exhibition.  The  little 
girl,  rosy-cheeked  and  large-eyed,  dressed  in  some  dark  brown  stuff,  stands  before 

a dark  green  background. 


The  picture  is  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  brush-work. 

Says  Maria  Brooks,  whose 
special  line  of  art  is  the  por- 
traiture of  children,  referring 
to  her  best  picture  : “ It  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  say 
anything  about  my  master- 
piece— the  picture  which  I 
think  the  best  of  all  I have 
painted — for  my  finest  pic- 
ture, my  masterpiece,  is  as  yet 
unpainted.  I did  once  hope 
to  paint  such  an  one,  and  at 

Drazvn  by  C.  A.  burlingame.  1 

■‘UP  FOR  repairs."  the  time  ‘ Wayfarers  ’ (which 
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is  my  best  up  to  date)  was  finished,  what 
might  have  been  my  masterpiece  was 
planned  and  some  sketches  made  for  it. 

“ The  subject  was  a grand  Biblical  pro- 
cession, and  one  which,  as  far  as  I know, 
has  never  been  put  on  canvas.  But  circum- 
stances over  which  I had  no  control  obliged 
me,  though  with  reluctance,  to  abandon  the 
idea.”  Miss  Brooks’  “ Wayfarers  ” is  by  all 
odds  the  cleverest  and  most  soundly  artistic 
canvas  she  has  yet  finished,  and  too  much 
can  scarcely  be  said  in  its  praise. 

C.  A.  Burlingame  is  not  what  one 
would  call  a prolific  painter,  though  *-r  " 
the  pictures  which  leave  his  easel 
are  full  of  that  fine  feeling  for  composition 
and  color  that  denotes  the  born  artist  in 
the  striving  man.  The  accompanying  sketch 
is  from  a water-color  drawing,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame believes  it  is  his  best  bit  of  picture- 
making, though  he  declares  his  liking  for 
the  thing  is  wholly  undefinable.  Drawn  by  IV.  Verplanck  Birney. 

A little  picture,  low  in  tone  and  aglow  ‘-deserted.” 

with  a quiet  charm  of  color,  is  Rudolph 

F.  Bunner’s  “In  Doors,”  exhibited  at  the  Academy  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Bunner 
says  it  is  his  best  production  up  to  the  moment.  It  belongs  in  the  class  of  subjects 
which  particularly  appeal  to  this  painter,  and  in  the  fixing  of  which  he  has  more 
than  once  achieved  a most  satisfying  result. 


Drawn  by  Francis  Wheaton. 
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That  master  landscapist,  Bruce  Crane,  when  the  query  was  put  to  him,  “ Of  all 
your  canvases,  which  do  you  consider  the  very  finest  ?”  replied  in  a somewhat 
evasive  vein,  but  with  perfect  candor  : “ My  best  picture  ? Sometimes  I give  my 
best  picture  a coat  of  white.  What  is  the  best  is  always  an  open  question,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  decide  on  my  own  case.  But  I can  speak  positively  of  the 
picture  that  brought  me  much  reward.  In  1878  I painted  some  green  canvases, 

with  apple-blossoms  and  geese.  Real  green  pictures 
were  something  of  a novelty  then,  and  the  public  took 
kindly  to  them  ; in  fact,  they  would  look  at  nothing 
else  from  my  brush,  and  the  belief  was  well  grounded 
that  I could  only  paint  ‘ green  pictures.’  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Halsted,  a generous  amateur  and  a good  friend  to 
many  young  artists,  gave  me  a commission  for  a ..very 
large  November  landscape,  after  having  seen  some 
fall  studies  that  I had  just  made.  The  result  was  ‘ The 
Waning  Year,’  exhibited  in  the  Spring  Academy  of 
1882.  This  was  considered  my  first  serious  produc- 
tion. Anyway,  it  brought  me  considerable  praise  and 
1 some  emoluments.  The  production  of  this  Novem- 
ber landscape  put  an  end  to  ‘green  pictures.’ 


Drawn  by  Georgina  A . Davis. 

“a  man  in  armor.” 


Concerning  ‘ The  Waning 
Year,’  I can  only  say  that  it 
is  one  of  my  best  efforts,  and 
thank  the  good  fortune  that 
came  to  me  through  the  faith 
of  the  generous  amateur  who 
helped  me  out  of  my  pea- 
green  predicament.” 

Jasper  F.  Cropsey  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  art  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  he 
has  been  painting  since  1844 
— a long  time  to  be  handling 
a brush.  In  all  these  years 
he  has  covered  many  can- 
vases, and  the  best  thing  he 
has  done  is  the  Hudson  River 
scene,  a sketch  of  which  ac- 
companies these  lines.  Mr. 

Cropsey  has  a charming  home 
at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
and  the  country  round  about 
offers  many  an  inspiration  for  Drawn  by  Elia  F.  Pell. 
his  persistent  brush. 


“ SALOME.” 
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Drawn  by  Rudolph  F.  Bunner. 


IN  DOORS. 


One  of  the  pleasant  surprises  of  illus- 
trated journalism  was  the  publication,  in 
Frank  Leslie’s  Weekly,  some  months  ago,  of 
the  first  and  only  portrait  ever  published  of 
Ruth  Cleveland,  the  much  talked  about 
daughter  of  President  Cleveland.  This 
portrait  was  sketched  from  the  life,  and  was 
published  at  a time  when  every  illustrated 
newspaper  and  magazine  in  the  land  was 
striving,  by  some  means,  to  secure  the  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  the  youthful  Miss 
Cleveland.  The  portrait  referred  to  was 
drawn  by  Georgina  A.  Davis,  and  was  made 
at  the  President’s  summer  home  at  Buz- 
zard’s Bay.  The  popularity  which  this  piece 
of  work  brought  to  the  artist  was  undoubt- 
edly pleasing  to  her,  but  the  picture  which 
has  given  her  most  self-satisfaction,  and 
won  for  her  greatest  applause  among  her 
fellow-artists,  is  the  painting  of  a man  in 
armor,  a sketch  of  which  is  printed  with  this. 

The  “ Battle  between  the  Constitution 
and  Guerriere  ” has  often  been  referred  to 

by  competent  critics  as  the  masterpiece  of  Julian  O.  Davidson,  the  marine  painter, 
although  the  artist  himself  insists  that  this  picture  is  but  his  second  best.  Curi- 
ously enough,  this  painting  forms  a part 
of  the  drop  curtain  in  the  Macdonough 
Theatre,  at  Oakland,  California,  which 
does  not  alter  the  fact,  however,  that 
it  is  a superbly  executed  picture.  The 
canvas  which  Mr.  Davidson  believes  to 
be  his  most  successful  bit  of  brush- 
work  also  depicts  an  American  sea- 
fight,  and  is  rich  in  the  finer  qualities 
of  color  and  composition,  though  there 
is  less  of  vim  in  it  than  is  displayed  in 
the  artist’s  curtain  painting. 

Anent  the  prime  artistic  effort  of 
Frank  De  Haven’s  life,  he  tells  that  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  famous  Prize  Fund 
Exhibition  held  in  the  American  Art 
Galleries  of  New  York  in  1889.  “The 
picture,”  says  Mr.  De  Haven,  “ attract- 
ed more  attention  than  has  any  other 
work  of  mine  before  or  after  this  event. 
The  scene  is  a sunset  view  looking 
eastward  across  great  sand  dunes,  the 
tops  of  which  are  bathed  in  golden 


Drawn  by  M.  R.  Dixon. 
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light,  while  the  base  of  each  creamy  hum- 
mock and  the  marshes  thereabout  are  in 
cool  shadows.  The  whole  effect  is  reflected 
in  a broad  pond  separated  from  the  indigo 
sea  just  beyond  by  the  pyramidal  sand 
dunes.  The  sky  is  filled  with  thin,  vaporous 
clouds,  blue-tinged  at  the  horizon  by  the 
on-creeping  night,  but  blending  into  warm 
reddish  grays  at  the  zenith.”  The  picture 
differs  radically  from  any  other  work 
produced  by  Mr.  De  Haven.  It  has  been 
warmly  praised  by  this  artist’s  fellow-brush- 
men,  and  commendation  from  such  a source 
is  full  of  meaning.  The  picture  is  called 
“ Evening  at  Manomet,”  and  reveals  the 
character  of  certain  portions  of  the  wild 
Maine  coast  with  pleasing  fidelity.  The 
sketch  of  the  painting  that  Mr.  De  Haven 
has  made  but  inadequately  suggests  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  original. 

A representative  Canadian  woman  artist 
is  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dignam.  She  has  accom- 
plished much  that  is  good  in  the  way  of  artistic  portraiture.  Speaking  of  her 
work,  she  remarks  : 

“No  picture  has  given  me  any  sudden  acquisition  of  fame.  My  first  work  as 
an  amateur  was  well  received,  and  my  reputation  has  kept  gaining  with  each  year’s 
work.  My  first  essay  was  in  portraiture,  which  brought  me  only  a local  reputation. 
While  studying-»at  the  Art  League  in  New  York,  I painted  flowers  in  the  studio 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Dillon,  merely  for  recreation.  During  the  last  ten  years,  my  pictures 
of  native  flowers  and  garden  scenes  have  won  for  me  wide  recognition.  I paint 

no  studio  pictures,  for 
all  my  work  is  done 
out-of-doors,  and 
painted  from  direct 
contact  with  nature. 
I am  much  too  fond 
of  landscapure  to  sac- 
rifice it  to  the  figures 
which  go  with  it. 
Whatever  they  may 
be,  my  pictures  must 
be  characteristic  of 
the  landscape  environ- 
ment. As  the  result 
of  out-of-door  study 
in  simple  landscape 

Drawn  by  Maria  Brooks.  painting,  the  picture 

**  THE  WAYFARERS.”  ‘Clouds  and  Sunshine' 


Drawn  by  Walter  Satterlee. 
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Drawn  by  John  A.  Fraser . 

“IN  THE  HEART  OF  SCOTLAND.1 


is,  according  to  public  judgment,  my 
most  ambitious  and  most  successful 
effort.”  Mrs.  Dignam’s  pictures  have 
in  them  a breadth  and  vigor  that  make 
them  exceptionally  grateful  to  con- 
noisseurs. 

A sweet,  poetic  theme,  delicately 
but  straightforwardly  executed,  is  the 
painting  by  Miss  M.  R.  Dixon  which 
bears  the  title,  “ Into  Each  Life  Some 
Rain  Must  Fall.”  The  picture  was 
shown  in  the  Spring  exhibit  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  and  elicited 
favorable  comment  from  many  lips  and 
pens.  A sketch  of  this  charming  com- 
position is  published  with  this.  That 
acute  picture  judge,  Thomas  B.  Clarke, 
is  the  pleased  possessor  of  the  canvas, 
and  when  recently  he  was  offered  double 
the  price  he  had  paid  for  it,  he  stoutly 
refused  to  sell. 

Will  H.  Drake  is  chiefly  noted  by  his 
illustrative  work,  but  his  main  profes- 
sional occupation  does  not  prevent  him  from  painting,  now  and  again,  some  choice 
landscapic  theme  or  interesting  group  of  figures.  The  drawing  reproduced  with 
this  article  is  from  his  master  effort,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  its  exquisite  coloring 
cannot  be  shown.  Mr.  Drake  is  most  at  home  in  water-color  work,  the  beautiful 
medium  in  which  his  best  picture  was  painted. 

A landscape  limner  of  great  virility  and  keenly  sensitive  perceptions  is  C. 
Harry  Eaton.  His  careful  essays  in  the  interpretation  of  nature  have  found 
appreciation  in  many  art  displays,  and  it  is  safe  to  remark  that  few  painters  of  Ameri- 
can scenery  are  so 
thoroughly  familiar 
with  local  out-of-door 
life  as  this  artist.  He 
is  a student  of  weather 
moods,  and  to  him  the 
woods  and  meadows 
are  open  books,  whose 
contents  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  Even  the 
little  sketch  of  his  mas- 
terpiece which  is  given 
with  these  notes  re- 
veals that  fact. 

George  Wharton 
Edwards,  who  writes 

“A  marsh  meadow.”  as  charmingly  as  he 


Draw?i  by  C.  Harry  Eaton. 
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Drawn  by  Archie  Gunn.  „ 
“ MY  FAVORITE  MODEL.’ 


paints,  and  pursues  both  arts  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary results,  describes  a well-known  work  from  his 
brush  in  the  following  entertaining  manner  : “ The 
story  of  the  inception  of  the  writer’s  best  picture  and 
its  reception  at  the  Palais  d’lndustrie  at  Paris  may 
be  interesting  to  the  layman  as  well  as  to  the  artist. 

The  writer  reached  Belgium  early  in  the  summer  of 
1882,  and  at  once  sought  the  sea-coast,  where  he  was 
persuaded  he  would  find  the  class  of  subject  in  which 
he  was  most  interested.  He  finally  found  himself  at 
a small  town,  Blankenberghe,  a few  miles  north  of 
Ostende.  Imagine  a collection  of  small,  yellow- 
stuccoed,  one-story  houses  situated  behind  the  dunes, 
and  clustering  like  a flock  of  chickens  about  a venerable  gray-towered  church.  A 
flat  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  upon  which,  arranged  in  orderly  rows,  were  nearly  forty 
of  the  most  picturesque,  blunt-bowed,  lee-boarded  fishing-boats,  which  for  an  artist’s 
purposes  were  unequalled.  The  tide  was  washing  up  about  them,  and  here  and 
there  the  fisherwomen  were  slowly  walking  shoreward,  basket  laden,  waist  deep  in 
the  pale  green  surf.  These  women  were  brawny,  bronzed,  and  costumed  in  white 
caps  and  sombre,  low-toned  bodices  and  skirts,  the  latter  held  well  up  toward  the 

waist,  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
wearer’s  movements.  The  sky 
was  gray  and  stormy,  and  the 
reflections  of  the  boats,  with 
their  velvety  tanned  brown 
and  yellow  sails,  were  deep  in 
the  wash  of  the  beach. 

“ Two  women  were  coming 
towards  him  laden  with  huge 
baskets  of  glistening  fish,. and 
as  they  got  in  line  with  some  of 
the  boats  the  writer  saw  his 
picture.  For  weeks  he  painted, 
and  finally  his  picture  was 
completed — out  of  doors — and 
to  the  wonderment  and  ap- 
plause of  the  townspeople,  who, 
perhaps,  were  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work  as  the  paint- 
er. It  was  his  ambition  to  ex- 
hibit it  at  the  Salon  in  Paris. 
Well  he  knew  that  thousands 
sent  their  pictures  in,  only  to 
achieve  the  success  of  refusal. 
He  journeyed  to  Paris  with 
the  precious  picture  securely 

Drawn  by  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls.  Tolled  and  packed  in  a COffin- 

shaped  box.  In  Paris  he  knew 
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Drawn  by  Carle  J.  B tenner. 

“ CONTENTMENT.” 


few  of  the  painters,  and  these  encouraged  him  in  his 
resolve  to  exhibit  it.  In  company  with  his  friend, .the 
late  Arthur  Quartley,  who  was  also  making  his  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Mecca  of  art,  he  obtained  a blank  applica- 
tion from  an  artist  color  man  on  the  Seine,  and  to  the 
latter  the  precious  first  picture  was  intrusted.  The 
writer  called  the  picture  ‘ Le  Retour  de  la  Peche.’ 

Then  it  was  sent  to  the  Salon,  and  then — then  he 
waited  in  a fever  of  impatience  with  intervals  of  blank 
despair.  He  learned  that  more  than  five  thousand  pict- 
ures were  sent  in  every  year,  and  of  these  five  thousand 
some  nine  hundred  only  were  hung,  and  that  the  pict- 
ures were  simply  carried  before  the  seated  members  of 
the  jury,  who  eyed  them  coldly,  and  if  they  attracted 

them  not,  uttered  no  word.  The  weeks  passed. 
The  ambitious  artist  could  not  sleep  or  eat,  such 
was  his  anxiety.  One  morning  he  returned  to 
his  hotel  ; there  in  the  rack  containing  his 
key  and  candle  he  saw  a long  envelope — a 
pale  yellow  envelope.  It  lay  upon 
his  table  for  hours,  with  the  recipi- 
ent seated  beside  it,  fearful  to 
open  it. 

“ With  an  energy  born  of 
despair  the  envelope  was  torn 
open  at  last  ; a pale  greenish- 
white  ticket  dropped  out  and 
a paper  whereon  was  printed, 
‘ M.  le  Ministre  des  Beaux  Arts  has  the  honor  of  informing  you  that  your  picture, 
“ Le  Retour  de  la  Peche,”  is  registered  under  the 
number  887,’  etc.  His  picture  was  accepted  ! 

That  day  all  the  world  was  in  a rosy  glow  to 
the  writer.  His  picture  was  hung  on  the  line , 
and  M.  Albert  Woolf,  the  celebrated  critic  of 
the  Figaro,  was  pleased  to  commend  it  in  the 
columns  of  that  journal. 

“ The  writer  received  commissions  for  other 
pictures,  and  the  following  year  he  achieved  a 
medal.  All  this  was  eleven  years  ago,  but  he 
will  never  forget  the  sensation  of  standing  in 
the  Salon,  oblivious  to  all  surroundings,  before 
his  first  Salon  picture — picture  No.  887,  which 
hung  on  the  line — Eheu  fug  aces.” 

Just  what  this  important  painting  was  like 
is  easily  seen  by  referring  to  Mr.  Edwards’ 
sketch.  It  is  a bold  and  breezy  work,  and  well 

deserved  the  honor  put  upon  it  by  the  Salon  Drawn  by  m.  e.  Dignam. 
jury. 


Dr  aw  n by  /as.  G.  Tyler. 
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airy  imagination  and  a decisive  way  Drawn  by  p.  e.  Ruddi. 
of  drawing,  which  gives  his  illustrative 


Drawn  by  Harry  Rosela?id. 
CONFIDENTIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.” 

First, 


W.  C.  Fitler  is  a landscape  painter  who  loves  the 
tender  aspects  of  nature,  and  woos  the  wild  life  of  the 
air  when  the  weather  is  balmy  and  the  breeze  is  asleep. 

His  pictures  are  in  great  demand,  for  art  followers  are 
more  enamoured  of  the  calmly  picturesque  than  of  the 
noisy  in  natural  transcripts.  Mr.  Fitler’s  best  picture 
is  forcibly  characteristic  of  all  that  went  before  its 
execution  or  have  followed  after. 

John  A.  Fraser  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  our  elder 
artists  who  have  kept  themselves  in  touch  with  the  later 
days  of  their  lives — a truly  refreshing  thing  to  see. 

Says  Mr.  Fraser  by  way  of  comment  upon  an  artist’s  best 
picture  and  its  evolution  : 

“ It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  always  in  earnest  to  say 
which  work  he  considers  his  best,  but  there  are  reasons 
why  I may  consider  ‘ The  Heart  of  Scotland  ’ ray  most  successful  painting, 
it  is  a majestic  motive,  and  failure  to  convey  its  full  spirit  would  be  absolute.  It 
is  unusually  large  for  a work  in  pure  water-color  without  a trace  of  ‘body  ’ color  or 

pastel  ; but  I used  the  knife  freely  and 
fearlessly,  especially  in  the  sky,  and  se- 
cured that  luminosity  which  only  trans- 
parent water-color  on  white  paper  can 
give.  In  spite  of  the  serious  individuality 
of  its  style,  and  consequent  non-conform- 
ity to  the  frivolous  and  formulated  man- 
nerism of  the  landscape  a la  mode,  the 
highest  jury  in  the  world,  at  the  most  se- 
lect and  conservative  exhibition  held  for 
years  at  the  Salon  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
in  Paris,  gave  it  the  very  best  place  among 
the  aquarelles.  The  French  journals 
were  unanimous  as  to  its  possessing  the  greatest  desirable  qualities — in  a French- 
man’s eyes — originality  and  strength.  Such  recognition  proves  that  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  command  intelligent  respect  and  admiration  by  honestly  and  independently 
expressing  the  thought  that  is  one’s 
own.  But  then  I have  yet  to  paint 
my  best  picture,  and  you  know,  ars 
longa , vita  brevis.  ” 

“ Archie  ” Gunn  is  an  illustrator 
whose  name  has  been  associated  for 
two  years  past  with  Truth,  the  New 
York  illustrated  weekly.  His  fancy 
turns  most  strongly  to  pretty  women 
and  the  average  “ man  about  town,”  of 
whom  much  is  written  and  pictured, 
and  but  little  seen.  Mr.  Gunn  has  an 
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work  a more  than  casual 
interest. 

The  most  important 
painting  produced  by  E. 

L.  Henry,  whose  specialty 
is  quaint  figures  of  quiet 
people  quaintly  depicted, 
is  the  large  nine-foot  can- 
vas illustrating  the  initial 
excursion  of  the  first  rail- 
way ever  constructed  in 
New  York  State.  The  pict- 
ure contains  fifty  figures, 
and  abounds  in  historical 
details,  carefully  painted.  Another  picture,  not  quite  so  important  as  the  railway 
subject,  but  more  characteristic  of  the  artist,  is  the  “Vacation  Time,”  here  re- 
produced. 

The  simple  title  “ Study  of  a Guitar  ” conveys  but  little  sense  of  the  beauty  of 

Frank  T.  Hutchens’  best  picture.  The 
original  is  a large  water-color  painting, 
and  represents  the  tuneful  instrument 
so  dear  to  the  Spanish  heart,  sur- 
rounded by  colorful  draperies.  The 
picture  was  shown  in  a recent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, and  brought  forth  much  praise. 

Benjamin  Lander’s  drawing  of 
“ The  New  Moon  ” is  considerably  the 
most  interesting  of  his  numerous  fine 
productions.  Of  the  picture  he  says  : 
“ It  is  my  most  influential  landscape, 
as  the  success  of  the  large  etching  I 
made  from  it  led  me  to  lay  down  other  art  tools  for  those  of  an  etcher.  I should 
be  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  my  greatest  achievement,  since  it  was  one  of 
my  early  efforts.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Flatlands,  L.  I.  The  original  picture  is 
owned  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  etching  was  published  in  1885.  A selection  of  my 
works  was  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  the  Vienna  Graphic  Arts  Society  in  1886,  and 
‘ The  New  Moon  ’ was  selected  for  representation 
in  the  illustrated  catalogue,  for  which  I made  a 
small  etching.” 

Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls’  greatest  picture  is 
“ Evening  Bells,”  a sketch  of  which  she  has  made 
from  her  notable  painting.  The  picture  was  first 
shown  in  the  American  Art  Galleries  of  New  York, 
and  received  a gold  medal  at  the  Prize  Fund  Ex- 
hibition there  given  in  1886.  Mrs.  Nicholls’  mas-  Drawn  by  Frank  p.  Bdicw. 
terpiece  has  been  etched,  and  the  reproduction  in  “one  consolation.” 
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this  form  became  immensely  popular 
all  over  the  country.  The  “ Salome  ” 
of  Miss  Ella  F.  Pell’s  creation  is  an 
admirable  picture  and  may  well  be 
considered  her  finest  general  achieve- 
ment. Of  this  picture  the  artist  says  : 
“ Although  not  the  greatest,  I con- 
sider it  one  of  my  important  works. 
It  was  painted  in  Paris  and  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  of  1890.  I brought  it  to 


Drawn  by  Harry  S.  Watson . 
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New  York,  and  the  following  year  showed  it 
at  the  Spring  Academy  Exhibition.  Since 
then  it  has  been  displayed  in  Western  cities. 

The  picture  represents  Salome  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  first  discovers  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  purely  physical 
nature  of  Salome  revolts  against  the 
ugliness  of  the  decapitated  head.  She 
is  unable  to  perceive  the  spiritual  light 
emanating  from  it,  a light  which  illu- 
minates herself,  and  by  which  alone  she 
is  visible  in  history.  My  other  im- 
portant works  are  ‘ Adam,’  painted  for 
and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1889,  and 
afterward  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Design,  and  a new  picture,  recently 
completed,  and  entitled  ‘ The  Storm 
Gods  of  the  Rig-Veda.’” 

The  most  satisfactory  drawing  which  Victor 
Perard  has  made  up  to  date  is  a view  of  the 
great  naval  parade  last  April.  The  drawing 
made  a large  four-page  supplement  to  Harper’s 


Drawn  by  H . A . Ogden . 
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Drawn  by  R.  M.  Shurtleff. 

“ THE  SILENT  WOODS.” 


Weekly.  Next  to  this  drawing, 
the  scene  in  Printing  House 
Square,  New  York,  on  the  eve 
of  the  last  Presidential  election, 
is  Mr.  Perard’s  cleverest  bit  of 
black-and-white  work.  Julian 
Rix  has  painted  many  subjects 
in  many  ways,  but  never  has  he 
succeeded  in  excelling  himself 
since  he  completed  his  beautiful 
canvas,  “A  Misty  Morning.” 
The  poetry  and  soothing  silence 
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of  an  earh-  morning  effect  is  realized 
with  marvellous  fidelity  and  artistic 
feeling.  In  the  original  painting 
one  feels  the  reality  of  the  pictured 
scene,  and  forgets  for  a while  that 
the  effect  is  only  the  result  of  a 
clever  artistry. 

The  two  pretty  country  girls  in 
Harry  Roseland’s  picture,  “ Con- 
fidential Correspondence,”  have 
caused  him  as  much  visual  satisfac- 
tion on  canvas  as  they  must  have 
caused  him  in  the  life.  The  picture 
is  much  the  best  thing  that  Mr. 
Roseland  has  yet  completed,  and  it 
has  all  the  niceties  of  his  style  and 
handling  without  any  of  the  painter’s  occasional  faults. 

P.  E.  Rudell,  writing  of  his  best  picture,  “A  Devonshire  Forest,”  says  : “It  is 
a reminiscence  of  a spot  in  the  forest  near  Chagford,  Devonshire,  England,  and 
was  painted  purely  from  memory.  I was  wont  to  sketch  near  the  banks  of  the 
source  of  the  river  Teigne,  and  one  afternoon,  on  my  way  back  from  sketching, 
walking  along  this  old  path,  I was  particularly  attracted  by  the  beautiful  play  of 
this  afternoon  sunlight.  I was  so  strongly  impressed  that  the  scene  became  a 
part  of  myself.  It  was  not  until  one  afternoon  the  following  winter,  while  idling 
away  my  time  in  my  Paris  studio,  that  my  thoughts  wandered  back  to  Devonshire. 
Then  this  scene  came  upon  me  so  vividly  that  the  desire  to  paint  it  became  very 
strong.  Late  as  it  was,  I seized  my  brushes  and  palette,  and  painted  until  com- 
pelled by  the  gathering  darkness  to  stop  ; my  picture,  however,  was  nearly 
completed. 

“ The  following  day  I set  about  to  put  on  the  finishing  touches,  but  somehow 
there  was  something  disappointing.  It 
failed  in  that  fine  stereoscopic  quality  I so 
strongly  felt  and  desired.  In  the  keenness 
of  my  disappointment  I became  desperate, 
and  deliberately  went  to  work  to  paint  out 
the  picture.  It  was  while  doing  this  that 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  scene  came 
upon  me.  I stopped  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, wiped  off  some  of  the  paint,  and  ere 
dark  finished  the  picture,  not  touching  it 
again,  as  I felt  I had  accomplished  my  de- 
sire, though  I painted  only  about  seven  hours 
on  the  canvas.  I felt  it  was  my  best  pict- 
ure, because  it  so  truthfully  conveyed  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.” 

The  best  picture  that  Walter  Satterlee 
has  thus  far  painted  is  his  Brittany  subject, 

“ The  Lightened  Load.”  He  has  striven  to 
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convey  in  the  picture  that 
'strange  mixture  of  hard  toil 
and  pure  sentiment  frequently 
found  among  the  peasantry  of 
France.  The  old  man  in  Mr. 

Satterlee’s  painting  is  a type 
of  the  Breton  grandparent,  a 
type  not  frequently  encoun- 
tered nowadays. 

“ The  Silent  Woods  ” is  the 
expressive  title  bestowed  upon 
the  masterpiece  of  R.  M.  Shurt- 
leff,  one  of  the  best  painters  of 
wood  interiors  that  we  have  to- 
day in  this  country.  Concern- 
ing this  picture,  Mr.  Shurtleff  writes  : “ In  this  painting  I felt  that  I had  got  atmos- 
phere and  light — light  that  pervaded  even  the  darkest  parts  ; that  the  anatomy  of 
the  ground  was  well  felt,  that  the  picture  was  more  of  a unit  than  any  I had  done 
before.”  The  picture  is  certainly  the  finest  of  a long  line  of  similar  subjects  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Shurtleff. 

James  G.  Tyler,  painter  and  lover  of  the  sea,  has  at  least  one  great  picture 
which  satisfies  his  self-imposed  criticism.  This  is  the  popular  canvas,  “ The  Dream 
of  the  New  World,”  his  largest  and  most  important  work.  Harry  S.  Watson  is 
forging  to  the  front  as  an  illustrator  of  the  magazines.  He  is  a young  man  of 
great  promise,  and  the  best  picture  he  has  produced  is  the  one  sketched  for  this 
article  and  published  herewith.  Francis  Wheaton  touched  the  high-water  mark  of 
his  achievement  when  he  put  forth  the  landscape  here  reproduced.  Thus  runs  the 
tale  of  how  a few  of  the  notable  “ best  pictures  ” were  conceived  and  executed. 
There  is  a wealth  of  instruction,  both  inferential  and  direct,  to  be  gleaned  from 
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NEWSPAPER  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 


By  Allan  Forman. 


f IV i th  original  illustrations  by  leading  artists  of  the  American  press.) 


AID  Goethe  : “ We  should  look  on  a picture  every  day.”  But 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  German  poet  anticipated  the 
achievements  of  latter-day  American  journalism.  We  are 
surfeited  with  pictures,  many  of  them  pretty  bad  pictures,  but 
a good  many  of  them  far  better  than  the  enemies  of  illustrated 
daily  journalism  are  willing  to  admit.  There  have  been  vast 
strides  in  this  line  of  illustrative  art  within  the  past  few  years 
(years  of  productiveness),  and  our  modern  newspaper  artist  often  manages  to 
get  a good  deal  of  real  art  in  the  few  pen  scratches  he  is  obliged  to  make  pass  for 
a picture.  When  one  considers  the  limitations  under  which  they  work,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  better  class  of  newspaper  artists  are  surprisingly  good.  Everything 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  done  in  a hurry.  Rapid  work  is  the  prerequisite  in  the 
modern  newspaper  office.  Then  the  sketches  must  be  open.  If  they  are  closely 
drawn,  the  lines  will  fill  and  the  picture  be  a smudge,  owing  to  the  spongy  paper, 
poor  ink,  and  rapid  press-work  used  in  producing  our  newspapers.  For  these  rea- 
sons newspaper  illustrating 
has  come  to  be  a separate 
branch  of  art. 

Occasionally,  in  illustrat- 
ed critiques  of  art  matters 
and  the  like  which  appear  in 
the  daily  papers,  the  clever 
work  of  men  whose  brush 
and  pencil  products  make 
the  carefully  prepared  pages 
of  the  magazines  eloquent 
with  beauty,  lose  every  charm 
of  style  and  subject  when 
given  to  the  world  through 
the  blurred  and  uncertain 
medium  of  the  hurriedly 
printed  newspaper. 

James  Gordon  Bennett, 

Sr.,  with  The  New  York  Her- 
ald, led  in  the  matter  of  news- 
paper illustrating,  as  he  led 
in  every  sagacious  advance 
step  in  American  journalism. 

The  first  cut  he  published 
was  in  1837,  just  after  the 

great  Wall  Street  panic.  It  , , r , 

. Drawn  by  Charles  Lede7mer. 

represented  Satan  playing  at  “left-hand  cuff  sketches  at  the  world’s  fair.’ 
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ten-pins  in  Wall  Street.  This  was  followed  from  time  to  time 
by  others,  and  when  General  Taylor  won  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  Mr.  Bennett  scored  a signal  beat  over  his  contemporaries 
by  printing  a first-class  portrait  of  the  victorious  general.  The 
Herald’s  war  maps  have  always  been  a famous  feature 
and  have  added  much  to  the  prestige  of  the  paper. 

Horace  Greeley,  who  always  knew  a good  thing 
when  he  saw  it,  began  to  enliven  the  pages  of  the 
old  New  Yorker  with  occasional  portraits.  In  The  Trib- 
une, which  he  founded  later,  he  published  the  first  political 
cartoon  ever  seen  in  a New  York  daily.  It  was  after  a 
Whig  victory,  and  showed  an  old  coon  fiddling  while  the 
young  ones  were  dancing. 

With  a few  spasmodic  exceptions,  newspaper  illus- 
trating fell  into  desuetude  with  the  larger  papers  until, 
one  Sunday  morning  in  February,  1884,  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
rejuvenated  World  burst  upon  an  astonished  public 
as  a veritable  picture  paper.  Pretty  bad  pictures  some 
of  them  were,  too,  but  they  sent  the  circulation  sky- 
rocketing toward  the  zenith  of  pecuniary  affluence. 

I happen  to  know,  personally,  that  at  that  time  it  was  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  design  to  use 
the  pictures  as  a “ sensation  ” to  attract  public  attention,  and  then  to  quietly  weed 
them  out  until  The  World  should  be  brought  back  to  the  terra  firma  of  newspaper- 

ial  dignity. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  departed  for 
Europe  one  day,  and  left  or- 
ders for  the  weeding  process 
to  begin.  It  was  a bit  of  pro- 
prietorial finesse  characteris- 
tic not  alone  of  Mr.  Pulitzer. 
If  the  circulation  of  The 
World  dropped  under  the 
picture  elimination  process,  it 
was  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  great  editor  ; if  it  kept 
steady  or  grew,  the  great  edi- 
tor was  making  a great  paper. 
The  circulation  fell.  In  those 
days  Business  Manager 
George  W.  Turner  used  to 
revel  in  a series  of  charts  of 
circulation  which  closely  re- 
sembled the  government 
weather  maps.  As  the  pict- 
ures were  taken  out  the  circu- 
lation line  went  lower,  until 
it  looked  as  if  Turner  would 
have  to  put  a sub-cellar  on  his 


Drawn  by  C.  Mortimer. 


' THE  NOBLEST  ROMAN. 
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Drawn  by  C.  H.  IVright. 


A GIRL  I KNOW. 


and  pictures  of  new  fancies  in  ladies 


chart,  so  to  speak.  Finally  he  and  Col- 
onel Cockerill  grew  desperate,  and  they 
determined  to  reverse  the  old  seaman’s 
maxim,  and  disobey  orders  rather  than 
break  owners.  They  illustrated  every- 
thing and  everybody,  from  Mrs.  Astor’s 
diamonds  to  the  ball  of  the  Lady  Flash- 
ers, and  the  circulation  shot  up  again 
in  an  almost  straight  line. 

There  has  never  been  a second  at- 
tempt to  make  The  World  an  unillus- 
trated paper.  One  after  another,  the 
other  dailies  were  compelled  to  follow 
The  World’s  example.  The  Sun  sneered 
and  scoffed,  and  then  came  out  with  a series  of  illustrated  watering-place  letters, 

hosiery  and  underwear  which  excited  the 
envy  of  Town  Topics  and  sent  the  office  cat 
into  the  sub-cellar,  where  that  devoted  ani- 
mal blushed  a beautiful  and  permanent  scar- 
let. The  Telegram,  with  the  skilful  pencils 
of  De  Grimm  and  Gribayedoff,  had  long  been 
doing  the  best  art  work  in  town,  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  quick  to  see  the  drift  of  public  taste, 
set  them  at  work  on  The  Herald. 

To-day  I do  not  think  there  is  a daily 
paper  in  New  York  or  in  any  of  the  larger 
cities,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  has 
not  its  own  engraving  plant  and  staff  of 
artists.  The  Recorder,  The  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  and  The  World 
have  successively  put  in 
rapid  presses  which  will 
print  in  several  colors  at 
one  impression.  The  ef- 
World 


Drawn  by  Carl  Mauch. 

“ A CHARACTER.’ 


forts  of  The  Recorder  and  The 
have,  so  far,  been  hideous  in  the  extreme. 
Mr.  Kohlsaat,  of  The  Inter-Ocean,  has 
evidently  secured  a man  trained  in  the 
French  school,  for  by  careful  drawing 
and  the  use  of  tints  instead  of  splotches 
of  vivid  color,  he  has  produced  some 
very  pleasing  effects. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
“Will  illustrations  in  the  daily  papers 
last  ?”  and  I reply  unhesitatingly,  “ Yes.” 
Newspaper  illustrations  have  come  to 
stay,  and  they  will  keep  on  improving  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  Even  the  wild 


Drawn  by  IV.  J.  Yeoell. 


A LIVELY  TALK. 
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Drawn  by  Thomas  Fleming. 

“a  fin  de  siecle  dude.” 


color  pages  of  The  Recorder  and  The  World  will 
prove  the  starting  point  for  great  progress  in  news- 
paper art.  So  long  as  the  human  brain  can  grasp 
the  details  of  form  more  readily  through  the  me- 
dium of  a drawing  than  through  a printed  descrip- 
tion, so  long  will  newspaper  illustration  continue 
and  increase.  So  long  as  the  cartoon  and  carica- 
ture are  the  most  potent  weapons  in  political  war- 
fare, so  long  will  they  be  used  in  the  daily  press. 

Where  there  were  a dozen  competent  newspaper 
artists  in  the  country  five  years  ago,  there  are  a 
hundred  to-day.  The  limitations  of  paper,  press- 
work,  and  time  will  prevent  the  daily  from  ever 
encroaching  on  the  field  of  the  illustrated  weekly, 
but  it  will  compel  the  weekly  and  the  monthly  to 
keep  well  in  advance.  This  sounds  like  an  absurd 
statement  when  one  compares  the  illustrated  daily 
newspaper  and  the  monthly  of  to-day.  But  com- 
pare the  pictures  in  the  daily  with  those  in  the  monthly  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Mechanical  improvements  ? 

Yes;  but  the  world  is  still  moving. 

Note. — A truly  remarkable  change  has  come  over  newspaper  illustration 
within  the  brief  period  of  a half  decade.  It  may  be  true  or  not,  as  you  like  it, 
that  this  vast  business  of  picture-making  for  the  press  is  being  carried  to  a ridicu- 
lous extreme,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  intelligent  demand  of  the  hour  is 

for  newspaper  illustrations  and  many  of 
them — so  that  they  be  well  made.  We 
are  a picture-reading  people,  and  we 
crave  the  constant  and  profuse  pictorial 
elucidation  of  current  events  ; but,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  we  are  much  be- 
yond that  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
newspaper  art  where  an  inverted  cut  of 
a war  map  may  be  printed  without  fear 
of  criticism  in  illustration  of  a ball- 
room scene,  or  a coarsely  engraved 
shoe  advertisement  used  in  lieu  of  the 
President’s  portrait.  Such  impudent 
practices,  once  countenanced,  if  not 
commended,  in  highly  civilized  parts, 
have  long  since  been  left  to  the  en- 
lightening press  of  struggling  Western 
villages.  The  newspaper  illustrations 
of  to-day  are,  in  the  main,  worthy  of 
careful  scrutiny,  and  in  a few  notable 
instances  are  of  positive  artistic  merit. 
Drawn  by  mu^n  f.  Ho/acker.  The  men  whose  facile  draughting  pens 

“sunday  morning  at  quarantine.”  are  responsible  for  the  best  of  these 
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press  pictures  occupy  a position  in  the  world  of  art  that  is 
not,  perhaps,  an  exalted  one,  but  one  which  is  certainly  as  esti- 
mable and  influential  as  that  held  by  the  majority  of  our  art 
industrians.  The  newspaper  artist  must  of  necessity  be  a 
man  of  many  resources  and  an  apt  pencil.  His  ability  to  draw 
anything  or  everything  at  a moment’s  notice  must  be  coupled 
with  that  prime  qualification  of  a thorough  journalist — the 
newspaper  instinct.  Of  the  men  whose  accomplishments  in 
newspaper  art  have  awakened  comment  and  given  them  high 
position  in  the  sphere  of  illustrative  journalism,  any  piece  of 
personal  history  or  professional  experience  must  be  of 
general  interest,  and  to  this  end  the  following  notes, 
arranged  for  the  most  part  from  data  furnished  by  the 
artists  themselves,  are  given  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  latter’s  names. 

John  Carleton  Baker  is  one  of  the  artistic  lights  of  Drawn  by  w.  iv.  Densiow. 
the  New  York  World.  He  stepped  into  existence  at  “ THE  BRAVE." 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1S67.  He  has  had  many  experi- 
ences. Under  the  able  direction  of  Lloyd  Branson,  this  newspaper  picturist 
learned  the  essential  principles  of  art,  which  knowledge  fired  his  ambition  to  be  at 
work  in  his  chosen  field.  In  1887  Mr.  Baker  went  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  accepted 
a position  as  reporter  and  artist  on  the  Appeal-Avalanche. 

The  illustrations  of  that  paper  were  made  by  the  tedious 
and  soul-trying  chalk-plate  process,  which  process,  Mr. 

Baker  thinks,  is  an  excellent  developer  of  industrious  hab- 
its and  profanity.  In  1888  Mr.  Baker  found  him- 
self assistant  editor  of  that  brisk  little  wreekly,  the 
Sunny  South,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  the  early  part  of 
1889  Mr.  Baker  returned  to  his  native  town,  Knox- 
ville, and  associated  himself  with  the  Journal  of 
that  place.  In  the  fore  part  of  1891  Mr. 

Baker  came  to  New  York,  and  for  a time  was 
a journalistic  free-lance,  writing  special  arti- 
cles for  various  papers,  and  illustrating  his 
own  writings.  Before  he  was  in  Gotham 
many  weeks  Mr.  Baker  joined  the  staff  of 
artists  employed  by  the  New  York  World, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  cleverest  cartoon- 
ists connected  with  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  very 
enterprising  journal. 

Circumstances  have  peculiarly  fitted 
Leon  Barritt  for  the  work  of  a cartoon- 
ist, as  he  has  had  a life-long  association 
with  newspaper  work.  He  was  a 
news-boy  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  civil  war,  and  later  a reporter,  ^ 

business  manager,  and  proprietor  of  Drawn  by  Homer  c DavenPort. 
a newspaper.  Such  knowledge  as  “A  bucking  broncho.” 
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Drawn  by  H.  Von  Ho/sten. 

“ HAPPY  OLD  AGE.” 


he  has  of  art  matters  has  been  ac- 
quired in  leisure  time  from  newspaper 
work,  and  for  ten  years  or  more  past 
he  has  happily  combined  his  art  and 
literary  labor.  Mr.  Barritt  was  born 
at  Saugerties-on-the-Hudson,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1852.  He  early  displayed  a taste 
for  art,  and  served  a brief  apprentice- 
ship with  a jewelry  engraver  in  New 
York,  acquiring  such  a knowledge  of 
this  art  industry  that  he  has  (at  such 
times  as  circumstances  demanded  it) 
made  it  a source  of  lucrative  return. 

Mr.  Barritt  came  to  New  York  in  1889, 
from  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the 
Middletown  Daily  Argus.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  stay  in  New  York  Mr. 

Barritt  did  a general  line  of  newspaper 
work,  but  finding  an  increasing  demand 
for  his  cartoons,  he  opened  a studio  in 

the  business  quarter  of  New  York,  and  now  devotes  his  time  entirely  to  the  making 
of  cartoons.  For  two  years  past  this  artist  has  been  under  contract  to  give  the 
sprightly  New  York  Daily  Press  all  of  his  political  cartoons,  furnishing  them  with 
one  large  drawing  every  day.  His  work  on  social  and  other  topics  has  appeared 
in  Truth,  and  also  in  the  Herald,  Telegram,  Mail  and  Express,  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  Standard- 
Union. 

As  clever  as  any 
kind  of  newspaper 
draughtsmanship 
now  being  done  for 
the  big  dailies  are 
the  expressive  and 
wholly  artistic  out- 
line sketches  of 
Henry  Coultaus, 
the  “H.  C.”  of  the 
New  York  Herald. 
Mr.  Coultaus  is  a 
Gothamite  of  pur- 
est water,  being 
born  (in  1861)  in 
the  ninth  or  “old 
blue-blood  ” ward 

THE  FIRST  SUMMER  BOARDER.”  Of  N CW  York  City. 
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Drawn  by  Walter  B.  Cox. 


BARTHOLDI  STATUE. 


At  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  was  a cash-boy  in  the 
famous  dry-goods  house  of 
A.  T.  Stewart,  but  was  suf- 
ficiently skilful  with  his  pen- 
cil at  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  become  a special  artist  - ' 
on  the  staff  of  The  Daily 
Graphic — at  that  time  the  pace  regulator 
of  American  illustrated  journalism. 

When  Mr.  Coultaus  left  The  Graphic  it 
was  to  join  forces  with  W.  F.  G.  Shanks 
and  his  newspaper  syndicate  bureau.  When  Mr.  Shanks  became  manager  of  the 
ill-fated  New  York  Star,  “ H.  C.”  was  his  chief  art  adviser.  During  the  notorious 
Flack  trial  Mr.  Coultaus  furnished  some  startling  court-room  scenes  and  a series 
of  striking  portraits  of  every  one  directly  interested  in  the  case. 
These  drawings  were  purely  outline  sketches,  and  were  the  first  of 
their  kind  published  in  any  New  York  newspaper.  A deal  of  favor- 
able criticism  was  passed  upon  these  unique  illustrations,  and  “ H.  C.” 
was  immediately  placed  in  a higher  class  among  news- 
paper artists.  Not  long  after  this  “ hit,”  the  New  York 
Herald  made  a bid  for  Mr.  Coultaus’  services,  and  he 
has  been  with  that  paper  ever  since.  His  style  is  a 
perfectly  simple  one,  and  his  method  is  direct.  All  in 
all,  “ H.  C.”  is  a strong  individuality  in  the  busy  world 
of  newspaper  art. 

One  of  the  youngest  of  successful  newspaper  artists 
employed  on  a large  journal  is  Walter  B.  Cox,  whose 
drawings,  reproduced  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  are 
always  brimming  with  spirit  and  show  the  touch  of  a 
sensitive  hand.  Mr.  Cox  is  but  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  the  story  of  his  life,  as  naively  related  by  himself, 
runs  like  this:  “ I was  born  November  26,  1871,  in  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  spent 

the  first  few  years  of  my  childhood  in  Mississippi.  Then  my  parents  moved  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  we  lived  about  three  years.  We  then 
moved  back  to  Mississippi,  on  the  gulf  shore.  While  we  were 
staying  there  my  father  died,  and  our  family  went  to  New 
Orleans,  La.  It  was  while  in  New  Or- 
leans that  my  art  education  began. 

After  attending  an  art  school 
for  about  four  months,  work- 
ing two  hours  a day  and  at- 
tending a sketch  class  on  Sat- 
urdays, I came  northward  and 
settled  in  Northampton,  Mass. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing a living  as  an  artist  in 
Northampton,  I took  a trip  to 


Drawn  by  Walt.  McDougall. 
“the  counsellor. ” 


Drawn  by  M.  de  Lip?nan. 


“ NATIVE  HUT  IN  THE  TROPICS.3 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Howard  Johnson. 
“the  flight  of  time.” 


the  metropolis.  With  specimens  of  my 
best  work  I tramped  around  the  city 
for  two  months,  getting  nothing  per- 

Smanent  in  the  way  of  employment.  While 
I was  hunting  work  a friend  came  to  me  and 
brought  me  to  the  Tribune  office,  where  I 
was  regularly  installed.  This  was  the  first  news- 
paper work  that  I had  ever  done  ; accordingly  I 
had  everything  to  learn,  but  under  proper  guidance 
I soon  learned  the  method  required  in  making 
newspaper  illustrations.”  It  would  appear  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  perseverance  which  makes  success  yield  to  its  desire.  It  is  hardly 
disputable,  at  all  events,  that  the  sketches  made  by  Walter  B.  Cox  and  printed  in 
the  Tribune  rank  with  work  of  similar  intention  found  in  any  of  the  illustrated 
sheets  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  evergreen  valley  of  the  Willamette,  Homer  C.  Davenport,  whose  work  in 
the  Chicago  Herald  is  attractive  and  artistic,  was  born  in  1867.  On  the  Waldo 
Hills,  covered  with  verdure  and  watered  by  cool  springs,  his  boyhood  days  were 
spent.  Almost  from  his  cradle  days  the  house  walls  suffered  from  his  baby  carica- 
tures. The  father,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  American  artists  and  the 
narrow  margin  between  most  of  them  and  starvation,  tried  to  turn  his  son’s  energies 

into  what  he  considered  a more  lucrative  channel. 
But  the  paternal  persuasion  was  not  yielded  to  by  the 
would-be  artist.  A brief  course  in  a commercial  col- 
lege resulted  in  a set  of  books  highly  ornamented 
with  pen  pictures  of  animated  nature,  but  which  the 
principal  of  the  school  declared  were  hopelessly  un- 
balanced. In  a fit  of 
despair, 
sent  t h < 
boy  t ( 
the  S a 1 
Franc i s 
co  A r 

School,  at  which  date,  1889,  his  cred- 
ited tuition  began.  A few  months 
there,  and  he  began  drawing  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Sunday  Mercury.  Six 
months  in  that  employ,  and  a transi- 
tion to  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner came  about.  A short  expe- 
rience as  one  of  the  artists  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  up 
to  the  present  moment  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Chicago  Herald, 
completes  to  date  the  brief  but 

rich  career  of  one  talented  news-  Drawn  by  Uon  Barritt. 
paper  artist.  -a  social  walk.' 


Drawn  by  Walt.  McDougall. 
“at  seabright.” 
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Drawn  by  C.  de  Grimm. 


THREE  OF  A KIND. 


Everyone  who  has  scanned 
an  illustrated  newspaper  must 
know  the  name  and  artistry  of 
Constantin  de  Grimm.  There 
are  few  newspaper  artists  more 
prolific,  and  none  more  original 
in  thought  and  execution.  He 
was  born  in  the  Winter  Palace  at 
St.  Petersburg,  December  30, 

1845,  when  his  father  was  chief 
instructor  to  the  children  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  ; the  Czar  Alexan- 
der II.  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  father  removing  to  Berlin  in  i860,  Constantin’s  further  education  was  had 
there  at  the  College  Frangais  and  at  the  Dresden  Gymnasium.  He  incurred  his 
father’s  displeasure  by  refusing  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
went  to  Leipsic  to  furnish  articles  and  illustrations  for  the  magazine  Daheim. 
In  1867  he  entered  the  army,  and  in  1868  was  made  a lieutenant  in  Emperor  Will- 
iam’s own  regiment,  the  First  Regiment  of  Guards.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
he  received  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle. 

At  Sedan,  on  September  1,  1871,  in  command  of  two  companies 
of  the  First  Regiment,  he  captured  an  entire  battalion  of  the 
French  rank  and  file.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1873  to 
become  assistant  editor  of  the  Kladderadatsch,  the  leading  comic 
German  paper.  A year  later  he  founded  Puck  at  Leipsic.  In 
1879  he  removed  to  Paris  and  was  for  a year  a.  student  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1881  he  resumed  journalism  as  a 
society  reporter  and  dramatic  critic,  founded  in  1883  the  sump- 
tuous Club  Alman-  Drawn  by 

Charles  //.  Wright. 

ac,  and  for  a year 

y J “the  bather. 

was  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  four  London  papers. 
Baron  de  Grimm  was  transplanted  from 
Paris  to  New  York  in  1884  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  and  did  his  best  work 
for  The  Evening  Telegram.  He  quit' 
Mr.  Bennett’s  employ  after  three  years, 
but  six  years  later — October,  1892  — 
was  voted,  by  New  York  Herald  read- 
ers, that  paper’s  prize  of  $2,000  for  the 
most  popular  cartoonist.  He  is  the  art 
director  of  Hallo,  the  popular  German 
comic  illustrated  weekly,  an  English 
edition  of  which  begins  publication 
this  autumn.  He  has  in  press  at  the 
moment  the  De  Grimm  Portrait  Sou- 
venir, which  contains  some  one  thou- 
sand portraits  of  noted  personages,  all 


Drawn  by  H.  T.  Smith . 
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■ drawn  by  his  own  hand.  Baron  de  Grimm  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  In  the  nine  years  of  his  residence 
in  New  York  he  has  not  taken  a formal  vacation  of 
even  one  day. 

Another  press  artist  who  was  born  beyond  the 
Atlantic  is  M.  de  Lipman.  He  comes  from  Heiligen- 
stadt,  a suburb  of  Vienna,  Austria,  where  he  first  saw 
light  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863.  In  speaking  of  his 
career  M.  de  Lipman  says  : “ My  first  artistic  efforts 
date  away  back  to  the  fourth  year  of  my  existence, 
when  I began  making,  to  me  highly  satisfactory,  at- 
tempts at  drawing  portraits 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
especially  of  the  latter,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  pa- 
tient enough  to  pose 
for  more  than  half  a 


Drawn  by  A . McNeill. 

“ PUSHED  FOR  MONEY.” 


Drawn  by  T.  Kytko. 


AN  ARIZONA  HORSEMAN. 


minute  at  a time.  Later  on,  when  I had  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction,  or  rather  dissatis- 
faction, of  my  parents,  who  wanted  to  make  a 
business  man  of  me,  that  art  was  the  only  pro- 
fession in  which  I was  at  all  likely  to  get  along, 
I was  permitted  to  take  a course  of  instruction 
at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna. 
Occasionally  I contributed  drawings  to  the 
local  newspapers,  but  just  where  my  maiden 
effort  in  that  line  was  published  has  slipped 
my  memory.”  A talented  special  artist,  whose 
reputation  is  more 


extended  in  the  West  than  elsewhere,  is  W.  W.  Dens- 
low  of  the  Chicago  Herald.  Mr.  Denslow’s  work  is 
marked  with  a certain  enthusiasm  of  touch  which 
makes  it  sufficiently  dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  efforts 
of  the  newspaper  artist  to  call  forth  praise.  His  per- 
sonal history  is  that  of  the  busy  newspaper 
worker  the  region  round.  Thomas  Fleming  of 
The  Commercial  Advertiser  is  well  known  in 
New  York  newspaper  circles.  Born  in  Phila- 
delphia thirty-nine  years  ago,  he  was  originally 
a lithographic  artist,  but  achieved  so  much 
success  as  a pen  portrait  artist  that  he  studied 
newspaper  illustration  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  a life  vocation.  When  Col.  John  A. 
Cockerill  left  The  New  York  World  to  buy  out 
the  ancient  Commercial  Advertiser  and  estab- 
lish The  Morning  Advertiser,  Mr.  Fleming  was 
with  him  at  the  start.  For  many  reasons  Va- 
lerian Gribayedoff  is  hailed  as  the  father  of 


Drawn  by  y.  Redman. 

“ A SUMMER  GIRL  AT  PLAY.’ 
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daily  newspaper  illustrations.  In  a 
broad  way  it  is  the  truth,  and  to  no 
other  man  in  newspaperdom  is  honor 
so  richly  due.  “V.  G.,”  as  he  signs 
himself,  is  a busy  man,  for  his  work  is 
that  of  pictorial  reporter ; he  can  talk 
as  he  works,  however,  and  he  always 
finds  time  to  offer  his  friends  a cup  of 
Russian  tea  or  a glass  of  nalioki,  a 
delicious  Russian  cordial.  In  addition 
to  his  newspaper  labors,  he  does  a large 
amount  of  work  for  Harper’s,  Scrib- 
ner’s, The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
and  other  large  publications.  As  a 
portraitist  with  pen  and  ink  he  is  un- 
excelled. A great  number  of  carefully 
considered  and  spiritedly  executed  il- 
lustrations have  come  from  the  hand 
of  W.  F.  Hofacker  within  the  past 
four  years.  Mr.  Hofacker’s  experi- 
ence as  a newspaper  artist  began  with 
his  engagement  on  The  New  York 
World.  After  two  years’  service  with 
this  newspaper  he  joined  the  staff  of 


Drawn  by  Valerian  Gribayedoff. 


“ THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN.” 

The  New  York  Recorder,  and  has  signed 
drawings  which  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can newspaper  illustrators  might 
claim  with  pride.  Hugo  Von  Hof- 
sten  is  a newspaper  illustrator  who 
comes  from  Sweden,  but  whose 
ideas  are  quite  American,  and 
therefore  breezy  and  original.  In 
1885  he  came  to  America,  hoping 
to  find  a wider  field  for  his  pro- 
fession as  illustrator,  and  has  since 
then  been  connected  with  various 
publications  in  Chicago. 

Charles  Howard  Johnson  isnot, 
strictly  speaking,  a newspaper  art- 
ist, though  many  of  his  finest  illus- 
trations have  been  given  publicity 
in  The  New  York  Herald.  But 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  Mr.  John- 
son is  widely  known  as  a profes- 
sional illustrator.  Perhaps  the 
very  best  drawings  by  Mr.  Johnson 
are  those  published  in  Life. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  J.  H.  Knickerbocker 


Drawn  by  J.  Car  let  on  Baker. 

“ IN  THE  TENNESSEE  MOUNTAINS.” 
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was  born.  In  1879  he  came  to  New 
York  City  and  went  to  work  on 
The  Graphic.  He  remained  with 
The  Graphic  nine  years.  He  has 
since  drawn  for  Frank  Leslie’s 
Weekly,  The  New  York  Herald, 
and  the  American  Press  Associa-  i 
tion.  T.  Kytko  is  not  very  widely 
known  as  a newspaper  artist,  though 
he  is  a man  of  high  artistic  talents. 

Charles  Lederer  is  The  Chicago 

Herald’s  star  art- 
ist. He  not  only 
makes  pictures 
of  all  sorts — pict- 
ures serious,  sad, 


Drawn  by  J.  H.  Knickerbocker. 


‘ A COUNTRY  ROAD. 


Drawn  by  H.  T.  Smith. 

“ A GAME  OF  CARDS.” 

satirical,  humorous,  illustrative — 
but  he  leads  and  inspires  writers. 
Carl  Mauch  is  one  of  the  successful 
foreign  artists  who  have  made  the 
United  States  their  permanent  home. 
Mr.  Mauch  has  lived  here  ever  since 
the  Franco  Prussian  War.  A very 
busy  man  is  Walt.  McDougall. 
What  he  calls  his  speckled  career 
began  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1858. 
He  was  reared  in 
luxury  until  he  was 


fifteen  years  old,  when  he  was  thrust  out  into 
the  cold  and  became  an  engraver.  In  1883 
Mr.  McDougall  tells  us  he  made  the  first  car- 
toon ever  printed  in  a daily  paper.  He  was  the 
first  artist  to  make  news  sketches  for  a daily 
sheet.  Fie  has  been  on  the  stage,  has  written 
two  books,  and  has  drawn  about  seventeen 
thousand  newspaper  illustrations.  Charles 
Mortimer  is  a World  artist  whose  achievements 
are  among  the  good  things  of  current  news- 
paper illustration.  J.  Franklin  Van  Sant  is  a 
newspaper  caricaturist.  J.  Redman’s  range  is 
wide  and  his  method  finished.  C.  H.  Wright  is 
an  artist  who  can  handle  any  subject  with  the 
pencil.  H.  T.  Smith  hails  from  the  land  of  the 
Briton.  W.  J.  Yeoell  is  an  expert  news  illustra- 
tor. With  careful  presswork,  and  the  use  of  fine 
paper,  the  illustrated  news-sheet  may  some  day 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a public  art  teacher. — En. 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Lederer. 

“treasury  (art)  notes.' 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  OF  ART. 


( With  selected  foreign  illustrations .) 


The  Twelfth  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  wull  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  December  18th.  This  show  will  close  on  Satur- 
day, January  13,  1894. 

Paintings  will  be  re- 
ceived from  Friday, 

November  24th,  to 
M onda  y , N ovem  ber 
27th,  inclusive.  The 
jury  of  selection  is 
composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing artists : Messrs. 

E.H.  Blashfield, 

J.  R.  Brevoort, 

J.  B.  Bristol, 

Geo.  de  Forest 
Brush,  Charles 
Cal ver ley,  J. 

Wells  Champ- 
ney,  M.  F.  H. 
de  Haas,  Fred- 
erick Dielman,  Frank  Fowler,  R.  Swain 
Gifford,  Hamilton  Hamilton,  William  Drawn  by  Bac. 

Hart,  J.  Scott  Hartley,  Robert  C. 

Minor,  Thomas  Moran,  J.  Francis 


From  The  Sketch. 

JAN  OLD  ENGLISH  CROSS.’ 


From  Le  Monde  Comiquc. 


SWEEPING  HER  OUT. 


Murphy,  Walter  L.  Palmer, 
Walter  Shirlaw,  Wordsworth 
Thompson,  and  Carleton  Wig- 
gins. Messrs.  Dielman,  De 
Forest  Brush,  and  Gifford  com- 
pose the  Hanging  Committee. 
What  will  the  harvest  be? 


Drawn  by  H.  Schlittgen.  From  Fliegende  Blatter. 

“ WINDY  WEATHER.” 


By  the  confession  of  a pris- 
oner in  a Belgian  jail  a mys- 
tery of  some  seventeen  years’ 
standing  has  about  been  wiped 
away.  The  prisoner,  who 
shields  the  rude  name  of  Adam 
Wirth  under  the  theatrical 
pseudonym  of  “ Le  Brigand 
Internationale,”  has  declared 
himself  the  thief  who  stole 
the  famous  painting  of  the 
“ Duchess  of  Devonshire,” 
which  set  the  art  world  agog 
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when  it  mysteriously  disappeared  on 
the  night  of  May  24,  1876.  The 
picture  is  believed  to  be  a genuine 
Gainsborough.  It  was  purchased 
from  a Mrs.  Magennis,  in  1839,  by 
a picture  restorer  of  the  name  of 
Bentley.  He  gave  ^50  for  it  and 
was  delighted  with  his  bargain.  It 
was  then  sold  to  Wynn  Ellis  for  sixty 
guineas.  As  part  of  the  latter’s  col- 
lection it  was  sold  to  the  Messrs. 
Agnew  at  Christie’s  for  ^10, too. 

The  dealers  at  once  placed  it  in 
their  galleries  at  39  Bond  Street, 
and  London  went  wild  over  the  pic- 
ture. It  monopolized  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  day,  and  at  public  recep- 
tions women  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  beautiful  painted  Duchess. 
Eighteen  days  after  it  came  into 
Messrs.  Agnew’s  possession  it  was 
left  as  usual,  at  eleven  p.m.,  on  the 
walls  of  the  gallery.  In  the  morning 
it  had  been  cut  from  the  frame  and 
stolen.  The  Scotland  Yard  detectives 


Drawn  by  E.  T.  Russell.  Frojti  The  Sketch. 


“a  deaf  witness.” 


Drawn  by  E.  Le  Maver.  From  La  Caricature . 

“a  case  of  imbecility.” 


Messrs.  Agnew  had  found  these  suspicions  well 
grounded,  and  had  burned  the  picture  in  disgust, 
•starting  the  story  of  the  theft  in  order  to  conceal 
their  mortification.  But  neither  rumors  nor  the 
reward  brought  out  any  facts,  until,  as  the  years 
went  on,  the  ^1,000  tempted  the  thief  to  nego- 


took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
the  owners  offered  ^1,000  re- 
ward for  its  recovery.  People 
who  had  doubted  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  work  hinted  that 


Drawn  by  Mars.  From  Petit  Journal. 

“ CONTENTMENT.” 
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thirty  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  a robber  by  pro- 
fession. A boldly  planned  felony  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  ^60,000,  with  which  he  lived  like  a king 
among  the  very  people  he  had  previously  robbed. 

The  picture  was  a constant  menace  to  his  safety,  but  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  it.  At  last  he 
landed  in  the  Belgian  prison,  and,  there  being  nothing  to 
lose  now,  has  made  a partial  confession,  which  he  promises 
to  supplement  with  the  story  of  what  finally  became  o 
picture. 

At  Sainte-Foy  in  Alsace  a curious  archaeological 
discovery  has  been  made.  During  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  which  dates  back  to  1087,  several  tombs 
wefe  found  in  a vault,  and  one  of  these  enclosed  a 
block  of  mortar  with  an  imprint  of  a beautiful  female 
bust  and  head.  Artists  and  archaeologists  are  earnestly 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  a mould  in  which  noth- 
ing remains  but  a human  contour.  M.  Dacheux  has  Drawn  by  a.  Hengeie. 

explained  the  thing  by  supposing  that  lime  filtering  From  FUegende  Blatter. 


tiate  for  the  return  of  the  picture.  But  he  was  too 
timid,  and  nothing  came  of  the  attempt. 

For  years  he  had  the  stolen  Duchess,  like  a white 
elephant,  on  his  hands.  Fie 
was  of  American  birth,  about 


GOOD  INTENTIONS  MISCARRIED. 


Drawn  by  George  Du  Maurier.  From  London  Punch . 

“a  SPEECH  TO  BE  LIVED  DOWN.” 


through  the  soil  hard- 
ened it  over  the  body 
of  the  exquisitely 
formed  woman,  and  in 
this  manner  made  the 
mysterious  mould. 

John  W.  Casilear, 
one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  De- 
sign, died  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  17th. 
Mr.Casilear  was  a man 
of  liberal  views  and 
much  genuine  culture. 
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It  matters  little  what  an 
artist  paints,  so  that  he  carries 
with  his  painting  the  convic- 
tion that  art  holds  something 
higher  than  a piece  of  canvas 
and  a pot  of  color.  It  is  one 
thing  to  turn  out  a picture 
pleasing  to  the  rabble,  and 
quite  another  to  produce  an 
honest  work  of  art  genuinely 
pleasing  to  the  man  who  made 
it.  Masterpieces  are  not  made 


Drawn  by  Job.  From  Pick-Me-Up. 

“ YE  TRAGEDY  OF  TWO  PUGS  AND  A NAP.” 

at  so  much  per  hour,  or  genius  devel- 
oped under  the  inspiration  of  picture 
dealers’  cheques. 


Carl  Mueller,  the  well-known  Ger- 
man painter  and  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Art  at  Dtisseldorf,  Germany,  is  dead. 
Herr  Mueller  was  born  in  Darmstadt  in 
1818.  He  studied  in  his  father’s  studio 
and  under  the  renowned  Herr  Schadow. 
He  was  one  of  the  decorators  of  the 


Drawn  by  R.  Caton  Woodville . From  The  Sketch . 

“a  fish  story.” 


Drawn  by  Rene  Bull . From  The  Sketch. 

“ THE  DANGEROUS  PATENT  SPRING  HOOD.” 


magnificent  church  of  St.  Apollinaire  at  Rem- 
agen.  His  best  known  frescoes  were  “ The 
Nativity  ” and  “ The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,” 
“ The  Annunciation,”  “ The  Visitation,”  and 
“ The  Enthronement.”  He  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1855  the  paintings,  “ The  Last 
Supper,”  “The  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infant 
Jesus,”  and  “ The  Annunciation.”  At.the  Paris 
Salon  of  1853  he  was  represented  by  a paint- 
ing of  the  Holy  P'amily.  His  religious  paint- 
ings were  considered  his  best  works. 


